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The aene Shy! 


JOHN MIDDLETON MURRY 


In Shylock, Shakespeare created 
the only post-Biblical Jewish figure 
which has impressed’ itself òn the 
imagination of the world and 
become a universal symbol of 
Jewry. Lessing’s Nathan, Dickens’s 
Fagin—to choose two extremes— 
are memorable, but they never 
achieved or came near to achieving 
the archetypal status of Shylock. 
For in Shylock are combined, in a 
mighty imaginative creation, the 
passionate determination to revenge 
the secular wrongs of Jewry with 
a scorching and irrefutable indict- 
ment of the Christianity which 
inflicted them. He emerges in the 
play more as a Shakespearean hero 
than a Shakespearean villain. Com- 
pare him with Iago, and what has 
been called TIago’s ‘‘motiveless 
malignity.” The malignity of Shy- 
lock is more than motived; it is 
justified. The suffering and injus- 
tice of a thousand years of spiritual 
outlawry seek through him their 
jast revenge: were it not that 
‘evenge is stamped as unjust by the 
wernal law that is written in the 
_ «aman heart. 

Thus'it is that Shylock, though 
certainly not a Shakespearean 
‘villain, is not a Shakespearean hero 
after all. He is defeated, not as a 
hero is, by blind circumstance, or 
a momentary folly which puts him 
within the toils of the evil will, but 
by a higher justice than his own. 
That is less manifest in the pro- 
ceedings of the Venetian law-court, 
where the letter of the law is used 
(or forced) in order to annihilate 
‘him, than it is apparent in the 
atmosphere of lyrical and romantic 
Jove in which the last act of the 
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play Ss, bathed.: Te moonlight” a 
Belmont? is. „alight that never was 
on land or sea. It is a light of the 
spirit, the circumambiency of a new 
world. And the music to which the 
lovers listen is like that music to 
which when Anton Tchehov 
listened, he knew a condition 
‘where everything is forgiven, and 
it would be strange not to forgive.” 
In the light. that surrounds that 
condition, Shylock shrinks away 
like a ghost of a stained and evil 
past. He cannot enter it because he 
has not felt that “it would be 
strange not to forgive.” We do 
not, we cannot dispute the sentence 
which has condemned him to the 
limbo of forgotten things, wrapped 





‘in the grave-clothes of a warped . 


humanity. But we can and do have 
our doubts whether all the inhabi- 
tants of Belmont deserve to be in 
the new world. About one of them, 


.however, there is no doubt at all: 
„the mistress of the castle—the lady 


Portia. She is the incarnation of 
love. This love of hers is equally 
human and divine. It is no disem- 
bodied spirit of universal charity, 
but a red blood running in her 
warm veins. It is a spontaneous 
and impulsive motion, a living 
generosity of body and soul. By the 
alchemy of poetic genius the grace 
is, poured out upon her lover and 
his retainers; but it is by something 
of a poetic trick. At the best, 
Bassanio and hig, followers are the 
careless aristocrats, or the hangers- 
on of aristocracy, whom Shakes- 
peare knew so well, and I think 
to his cost. Even Antonio is hardly 
better than the best in that kind. 
Indeed, it would be a fine point in 
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ethics to determine whether his 
treatment of Shylock, or Shylock’s 
treatment of him, was the more 
inhuman. But all of them, from 
Antonio to the S.S. man Gratiano, 
are brought within the charmed 
circle which radiates from Portia’s 
royally generous being. 

This new world, which Shakes- 
peare half-imagined, from which he 
banished Shylock, and into which 
by a doubtful title he admitted so 
many undeservers, has never been 
and perhaps neyer will be realised. 
To the end of his life, and more 
emphatically at the end than at the 
time when he wrote The Merchant 
of Venice, Shakespeare seems to 
have associated his vision of it with 
his vision of a woman in love. It was 
a world to which, in the process of 
his ‘‘life of sensations rather than 
thoughts” he felt that an unspoiled 
woman belonged by sovereignty of 
nature and her natural love. As he 
grew older—and perhaps more 
certain that such woman was not 
in his destiny—-the figure, though 
not the essence of the Woman 
changed. The essence of Portia is 
the same as the essence of Imogen, 
Miranda, Perdita and Marina; but 
there is no mistaking the impression 
that these are younger than she— 
younger not in years but with the 
youthfulness of a new generation. 

‘Portia has no ancestry: she 
might almost have arisen, like 
Aphrodite herself, from the foam of 
the sea, She is the eternal Lady of 
Belmont: without father or mother, 
rich not by inheritance, really, but 
in her own timeless right as the 
innocent Eve. But her successors of 
the symbolic names—Miranda, 
Perdita and Marina—have an 
earthly ancestry; they are born, or 
their birth is recounted, in the play.. 
They are manifestly a new genera- 
tion, born to suffering and exile. 
They are separated from the old 
world by revolution, banishment or 
tempest: a cataclysm out of which 
they emerge like the naked new- 
born babe of Bethlehem, striding 
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the blast. They appear after such 
an interruption of the natural order 
of things that it disrupts the family, 
loosens them from the anchor and 
the fetter of instinctive blood-affec- 
tion, and leaves them to triumph by 
the sheer innocence of love. And 
Imogen, the one who falls slightly 
outside this pattern, is the one 
whose name, spelt as it is the Folio, 
Innogen, directly witnesses to her 
nature and Shakespeare’s intention 
in creating her. v ` 

The innocence of the loving 
woman, apparently so different from 
the quality of the woman to whom 
the Shakespeare of the Sonnets was 
enslaved, seems to have become for 
him the promise and the symbol of 
the new world. That it is always a 
woman and never a man speaks 
volumes for Shakespeare’s own 
nature, and throws clear light back- 
ward on the meaning of The 
Merchant of Venice. This meaning 
may have played little part in 
Shakespeare’s deliberate intention: 
It could only have been partly 
conscious, and it may have been 
wholly unconscious. But the whole 
pattern of Shakespeare’s work, and 
in particular the unique design of 
the final plays goes to reinforce the 
immediate impression that it is no 
accident that the spiritual conflict in 
The Merchant is between Shylock 
and Portia: between the man of the 
old world and the woman of ‘the 
new—or rather between the old 
world, which is man’s, and the 
new, which is woman’s. The sign 
of the new world, the element from 
which its newness, its beauty and 
its tenderness are derived, is the 
new Woman. She, I need hardly 
say, has little relation to the pheno- 
menon that went by that name at 
the end of the r9th century—the 
“emancipated’’ woman whom (I 
suppose) Bernard Shaw deliberately 
pitted against the women of Shakes- 
peare’s final period in the figure 
with the equally symbolic name of 
Candida. Candida is a good speci- 
men of a bad kind; but, compared 
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with her Shakespearean rivals, she 
just is not a woman. 

In Portia the new Eve confronts 
the old Adam. She triumphs with 
ease: she was born to triumph. 
That is well, and our imagination 
ïs at rest. But in respect to the main 
spiritual issue of the play, she is 
the goddess from the machine. For 
the main spiritual issue is the con- 
flict between Jewry and Christen- 
dom. Had these been left to fight 
it out in mental warfare—weight 
for weight, idea against idea— 
Christendom would not have won, 
and did not deserve to win. Shylock 
has more passion in his body and 
more destiny in his soul than 
Antonio and Bassanio and all their 
entourage of Renaissance scally- 


wags. Shylock is an- imaginative 
power, whose elements were 
gathered together in the myth- 


making unconscious of the Middle 
Ages; but who is given his human 
shape by the noblest imagination 
of Humanism. Shakespeare could 
not help himself. The terrible cari- 
cature of the Jew created by 
medieval Christianity, which came 
thereby under the operation of the 
law formulated by William Blake— 
“we become what we behold” 
—~was turned by Shakespeare into 
a fierce Accuser of the Christianity 
which, by conceiving him, had 
forced him into existence, and made 
him the scapegoat of its own in- 
humanity. 

At this level it is Shylock who 
prevails, for centuries of injustice 
clamour to be heard through him. 
If retribution be justice, Shylock’s 
cause is just: and though his 
instinctive passion for revenge is 
indiscriminate in that it claims for 
victim a man who has done no 
worse—and no better—than despise 
and-insult the Jew, we cannot con- 
demn him. This is not an affair of 
individuals: it is the curse of a 
civilisation which has betrayed its 
own truth. And perhaps it is not 
fanciful to discern in the life-weari- 
ness of Antonio at the opening of 


the play and his indifference at the 
trial, an evidence of his (or rather 
Shakespeare’ s) awareness of his 
own mere instrumentality. 

It is not until Shylock has deli- 
berately refused Portia’s great 
appeal for mercy that the issue 
turns against him. 

Por, Then must the Jew be merciful. 
Shy. On what compulsion must I? 
Tell me that. 


Por. The quality of mercy 
strained. 


is not 


There is no compulsion to mercy: 
it would not be mercy if it were. 
It is the spontaneous imitation in 
the human soul of the love of God: 
man’s reverence for the image and 
likeness of God discernible in the 
human being who is within his 
power. When Shylock has rejected 
this appeal, he is doomed, not by 
the court of Venice, but by the finer 
conscience of humanity. And the 
mercy whose claim he has denied 
becomes his only refuge. 

In Portia mercy appears as the 
twin of the natural affection of 
love. Though she argues as a 
lawyer and speaks as an angel, 
mercy is in her the instinctive 
motion of a loving woman, as 
indeed it is in all Shakespeare’s 


heroines. It is ‘by casting mercy 
from her ‘heart that woman in 
Shakespeare passes outside the 


bounds of nature and becomes a 
fiend—pure fiend like Regan and 
Goneril, against whose devilishness 
the sanity of Lear breaks in pieces ; 
or half-hearted fiend like Lady 
Macbeth, whose sanity is broken in 
pieces by her own self-violation. 
This conception of woman as the 
spontaneous fountain of love and 
mercy ‘in the world and therefore 
the natural vehicle of the regenera- 
tion of mankind, seems to me pecu- 
liar to Shakespeare. It has, of 
course, a deep affinity to Dante’s 
imagination of Beatrice; but 
Shakespeare’s vision is incarnate in 
a whole family of creatures of flesh 
and blood, from Portia and Juliet 
and Rosalind and  Benedick’s 
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‘Beatrice to the final galaxy. True, 
as Shakespeare grows older, they 
grow younger. We feel that he is 
no longer imagining a love for him- 
self, but a hope for mankind. He 

‘sees, not a wife but a daughter in 
-his vision. But that only makes the 

quest more human, more lovely and 
more significant. ‘‘That will hardly 

be in our time,’’ Svidrigailov said 
to Shatov in The Possessed. “It 
will not be in my time,” Shakes- 
peare seems to say, ‘‘but it will be, 

‘it must be, it shall be.” 

Ever since I began ‘to read 
Shakespeare with any awareness, I 
have felt that this vision of the 
regeneration of the world by 

“Woman was the reflection of the 
deepest motion of his soul. I find 
something akin to it in the conclu- 

‘ding words of Hawthorne’s The 
‘Scarlet Letter : 

She (Hester Prynne) assured them, too, 
of her firm belief that at some brighter 
period, when the ‘world should have 
grown ripe for it, in Heaven’s own time, 
a new truth would be revealed, in 
order to establish the whole ‘relation 
between man and woman on a surer 
ground of mutual happiness. . . . The 
angel and apostle of the coming revela- 
tion must be a woman, indeed, but lofty, 
pure and beautiful and wise; moreover, 
not through dusky grief but the ethereal 
medium of joy; and showing how sacred 
: love should make us happy, through the 


truest test of a life successful to that 
end. 


PRETER speaks with the prim- 
ness of a birthright Puritan who is 
stil sweating his creed—or the 
extravagances of it—out of his 
spiritual system. But the expecta- 
tion is substantially. the same as 
Shakespeare’s. It is, however, only 
the abstract idea, or notional silhou- 
ette, of Shakespeare’s Woman. It 
lacks her concrete richness. Hester 
Prynne is the ghost of a Shakes: 
` peare lover. 

The Shakespeare woman, T 
in the swirling matrix of Reforma- 
tion and Renaissance, the collapse 
of an old order and the travail of a 
new, comes trailing’ clouds of great 
glory. She has been the woman in 
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the old Catholic godhead: but now, . 


like the she 


Botticelh Venus, 


descends from the sky, and ascends 


from the sea, in one single 
epiphany. She marks, and embodies, 
a new conjuncture of Earth and 


‘Heaven, the reconciliation of Flesh 
and Spirit in a new creation. The 
‘pagan Great Mother of Mediter- 


ranean civilisation and the Virgin of 
Medieval Christendom, embrace . 
one another and are one, in a 
complementary Incarnation. What 


-William Blake called the Divine 


Humanity is fulfilled, in a moment 
of Imagination, which, as he also 
said, is the Human Existence 
itself. E 
This Woman is really the pro- 
tagonist with which Shakespeare ` 
confronts the Jew—not deliberately 
perhaps; but by the. command. of. 
his own poetic and prophetic des- 
tiny. Shylock cannot stand against 
her, but neither could the Christi- 
anity which had fashioned and con- - 
demned him. Both alike are ghosts: 
discords.to be forgotten when the . 
world is attuned to listen to the 
eternal music. i 
Sit Jessica. 
heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright 
gold: 
There’s not the smallest orb which thou 
beholdest 
But in ‘his motion like an angel sings, 


Still quiring to the young-eyed cheru- 
bins. 

Such harmony is in immortal souls. 

But while this muddy vesture of decay 

Doth grossly close us in, we cannot hear 
it. 


Look how the floor of 


But we hear the echo, if we have 
ears to hear; and love, human and 
divine at once, is the medium by 


which it reaches us. 


The Merchant of Venice is, if you 
will, a fairy tale. Were the justice 
of its fantasy complete, -Shylock 
himself would -be transformed. He 
would be the custodian, and not 
merely his daughter the chatelaine 
of Belmont when the mistress was 
away. That was too much to expect 
of the popular dramatist of a 





country “which had expelled the 
Jews for three hundred years and 
was not to admit them again: till 
Cromwell’s time. In any case the 
lack was trivial compared to what 
‘Shakespeare actually did. He gave 
to the figure of the Jew dignity. 
Shakespeare did not admit Shy- 
lock to the moonlight and the 
magic of Belmont, but he admitted 


Four Speculations 


ARLAND USSHER 


Although the Catholic Church 
has been more hospitable to the 
artist than most religions, yet there 
is a deep irreconcilability between 
their respective philosophies, be- 
cause the Church’s distinction of 
natural and supernatural (a distinc- 
tion in the subject) cuts across the 
artist’s distinction of ‘‘imitative’’ 
and ‘‘inspired’’ (a distinction in the 
form). To the artist the coarsest 
and commonest subjects may be an 
inspired revelation when seen 
through the eye of a Rembrandt, 
as a madonna seated on the clouds 
may be coarse and imitative when 
seen with the eye of a Guido Reni. 
Rembrandt is perhaps the greatest 
of painters because he was the first 
to contradict, implicitly, the static 
and phenomenal dualism of the 
divine and the earthly, to perceive 


that light and dark, the spiritual . 


and the material, are relations and 
not faots. But to the Catholic the 
spirit manifests itself -not neces- 
sarily through beauty but through 
miracle and sacrament; a winking 
image shows the power of God 
more .than the finest sculpture, a 
church is the house of God because 
it has been ‘consecrated’ and not 
because it may be a perfect fusion 
of the highest human intellect with 
stone. It is no answer to say that 
art has often been the ‘‘handmaid 
of religion, that cathedrals and 


Jessica. Now when the Jewish race 
has just emerged from the most 
terrible of all the terrible persecu- 
tions it has endured, the British 
government stands guard at the 
gates of Palestine and turns it 
away. While it continues to do so, 
it is false to Christianity, false to 
humanity, and false to its own 
prophetic genius. ` 


sacred carvings have been among 
the greatest ‘‘miracles’’ of beauty ; 
for it is the very nature of art, like 
other ‘‘handmaids,’’ to change her 
situation, and the Church means 
something else by miracles, Reli- 
gion is the housewife trimming 
traditional lamps for consecrated 
tasks; but the ‘‘handmaid”’ is fol- 
lowing the lights of the city where- 
ever they lead her. The artist may 
grant that Jesus was the Divine 
Man in the sense that in him soul 
and flesh were fused as never 
before or since, that his life came 
nearer to poetry and his language 
nearer to expressing reality than 
any recorded life or utterance. But 
the Church asked him to believe it 
because Jesus could alter the course 
of nature—a fact, if it be a fact, 
with which ‘the artist is not con- 
cerned, though it may be the neces- 
sary popular ¢ expression of the same 
truth. And indeed just because the 
truths of Christianity are stated in 
symbolic form the Christian myth 
may ‘be more sympathetic to the 
artist than a philosophic system; 
but it is in nowise granted him to 
hold that the form is symbolic, he 
must believe the truths to be of the 
pocket-Kodak order, and the 
evidence to be of the kind that 
can be produced in a police-court. 
Lastly, the Church- knows of no 
‘goodness’ but moral goodness; 





for a Church, as such, is concerned 
only with man as a social being, 
and even the Christian mystic’s 
relation to his personal and moral 
deity is ultimately a social relation 
—it is’ not the inspired individual’s 
relation to his own super-individual 
centre. To the Christian any worthy 
boor must be the superior of Baude- 
laire, any drudging mother-of-six 
higher than Aspasia. And this we 
cannot accept; for though we may 
admit that moral virtue informed 
by imagination, sensitiveness and 
intellectual courage is the highest. 
virtue, and the final though not 
indeed the immediate impulse of all 
great art, it is certain that nine- 
tenths of moral conduct proceeds 
from imitativeness or fear. Moral 
oodness should be an assertion of 
- Individuality, even when it is indi- 
viduality denying itself; as the 
absence of individuality it has no 
value for the spirit. 
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Our elders noticed that ‘‘the 
young men have no ideals,” but 
they seldom noticed the causes for 
this, attributing it simply to some 
special wickedness. The causes, it 
seems ‘to me, are two. First, the— 
I think temporary—lack of agree- 
ment about the Good. The elder 
generation insisted on goodness 
even ad nauseam because they were 
anxious ta prove that they could be 
good without supernatural sanc- 
tions, not realising that they made 
of. virtue something as 
natural as any idol of the past— 
as philosophers from Socrates to 
Kant tried to bring back the Moral 
Law as a deus ex machina after 
they had exposed the mechanism 
of the popular cosmology. But it 
does’ not work; once myth has 
completely faded one has to re- 
discover the bases of ethics for 
oneself by putting everything in 
question, including the dogma of 
the Infallibility of the Reason— 
resting as it does on the assumption 
of fixity of terms and definitions. 
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The mental revolution must devour 
the children in whose names it 
conquered—the True, the Good, 
and the Beautiful. It does not 
impress, us at all if someone tells 
us we have done wrong; that is 
merely his opinion, and he can ne 
longer crush us with a command- 
ment whether graven ‘on stone or 
on a priori tablets of the brain. To 
convince us he must show that we 
condemn ourselves in being incon- 
sistent with ourselves, that our very 
‘‘confusional index’’ {in Proust’s 
phrase) is confused. The post- 
Socratic world was not yet ready 
for this analysis, for a still instinc- 
tive humanity had to pass, through 
the Christian schooling in submis- 
sion to an external norm; as an 
artist must learn to represent the 
Object faithfully before he can 
express his ‘‘own sweet Self.’ The 
post-Kantian world, on the ‘other 
hand, must undertake the dis- 
covery of the deepest Self or perish, 
for humanity will not again humble 
itself to ‘‘draw from ‘the model’’— 
or, if it does, it will be a bad 
model, chosen without the old, 
instinctive sureness; any ‘‘new 
religion’? to-day must be an evil 
one, as indeed we have already too- 
abundant evidence. The second 
reason for the ‘‘debunking’’ of 
idealism is the lack of agreement, 
which I think will be more than 
‘temporary, even about the relative 
utility of different social and politi- 
cal systems. The bubble of progress 
is burst; we now believe that life 
contains a large element of evil, 
not as a mere accident of bad 
organization which the march of 
civilisation will gradually abolish, 
but in its essence, as part of the 
very conditions of existence in this 
or any other conceivable world, as 
light implies a shadow. Now the 
laws which govern the relation of 
. good and evil, the chiaroscuro of 
human existence, are much too 
subtle and complicated for us at our 
present stage to grasp. War often 
produces or diffuses art and culture, 


and peace often stifles them. 
Slavery produced the Athenian 
civilisation and freedom has pro- 
duced the modern American civili- 
sation. The slum sometimes fosters 
the genius, while the garden city 
spoils him; the public house may, 
or may not, do less harm than the 
lecture hall. My friend X would be 
enabled to express ‘himself in a 
communist state; my friend Y 
would find himself utterly crushed. 
Life is so complex in its actions 
and re-actions that we simply do 
not know how to arrange matters; 
any more than we know what sort 
of marriage will produce the best 
child. One can only have an instinct 
about what is best for oneself and 
those like oneself. We can no more 
choose a social system for others 
than we can choose their wives or 
hats for them. 


The ancient doctrine that 
“women have no souls’ means 


simply that they have no objectivity, 
and therefore no objective personal 
identity; their mode of being is 
fusion, or the reduction of indivi- 
duals to an average, of ends to a 
process. It does not mean, in the 
ridiculous sense of the misogynists, 
that women cannot rise to noble or 
impersonal feelings; but rather 
that they must rise—or fall—to the 
level of universal nature, that their 
norm of the moment is something 
external to them. In this sense it 
is correct to talk of a ‘‘fallen 
woman.” A man (and here, as 
always, we are speaking of men and 
women as ideal abstractions, which 
cannot of course exist in purity) 
does not fall, or rise; he simply is 
himself—even if his reason deludes 
him into identifying Self with codes 
and attitudes which make him more 
abstract and unreal than a woman 
can ever be. Women, for good and 
ill, have not single and consistent 
selves at all; they are fluid, being 
made by the particular economic, 
social or family vessel into which 
they are poured. Given a good 
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mould, a woman will flow into it 
and fill it far more perfectly than 
a man; and Hkewise if given a bad 
mould. A woman who is thrice 
married may have in succession 
three quite different characters, and 
these not superficially, like a 
chameleon, but through and 
through; her liquidity may harden 
into three quite different solids at 
different degrees of pressure. It is 
not, as the man flatters himself, 
that she takes his mould; it is the 
sea that makes the sea anemone 
and not the shrimp that it swallows. 
Women are far more sensitive to the 
psychical climate than men, and the 
woman is formed not by the man, 
but by her whole nexus of relation- 
ships; as the ‘‘modern woman” 
arose in answer to the subconscious 
requirements of the time, but not 
to the conscious demands of the 
average male. Thus while women 
are naturally Christians in the 


, sense that their kingdom—or queen- 


dom—is the impersonal one of love 
and communion, the full implica- 
tions of Christianity must always 
escape them: their kingdom of 
heaven is not within. It should now 
be clear why the female is not 
represented among the Divine 
Persons—a question to which little 
girls get unsatisfactory replies from 
their mothers. For though the 
Second Person of the Trinity, as 
passive, is female in character, the 
passive only, acquires character 
when it is the voluntary self-denial 
of the active, as the woman acquires 
character (and that the highest) 
when she, through marriage, be- 
comes the expression of the volun- 
tary self-denial of the man. But 
again we should add that every 
woman is in some sense married; 
pure passivity, or pure femaleness, 
would have no identity and there- 
fore no existence. Now the age 
which in us is coming to birth—as 
objective and individual—will be 
under the sign of the male, and 
the ‘‘emancipation of woman” 
(really an emancipation from 
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womanhood) has no ieri meaning. 

The Christian chivalry was oppo- 
site to the modern feminism in the 
same way as the goddess is oppo- 
site to the Bacchante, or the dignity 
of womanhood to the freedom of 
that common humanity lin which 
pure femaleness passes into pure 
maleness, just as in physics we have 
seen essential matter, stripped of 
its material attributes, turn into 
essential energy. Woman is now 


emancipating herself from man’s. 


abstract idealisation of her attribute 
of ‘‘womanhood,’’ which implied a 
denial of her fluidity and of his 
divine insatiability—his instinctive 
thirst for reality which cannot drink 
twice of the same stream, nor con- 
tinue loving the same woman under 
one aspect of her ever-changing 
being selected as the most 
‘‘womanly.’’ For if woman to our 
ancestors was the goblet, to us she 
is the wine. 


The love of our fellows, the 
hatred of our fellows—both have 
become a weariness to flesh and 
spirit. Both are founded on illus- 
sion, and in illusion there can for 
us be no final happiness. We 
should look on people not other- 
wise than as zebras and camels— 
weird and unique creatures, some- 
times very nice but always myster- 
ious and incalculable—without try- 
ing to impose our personal standard 
upon them; the more so as we have 
ceased to impose any ideal standard 
upon ourselves. We should regard 
humanity as a sort of private zoo- 
logical garden, But instead of. this 
we project our absurd egotism onto 
everyone, lose all objectivity, and 
must needs love another like a per- 
sonal member, or hate another like 
a personal deformity, losing valu- 
able sleep in the process; forget- 
ting, moreover, that love makes. us 
powerless, and that we only -have 
power against ` those we bate 
through their kindness for us. It 
will ‘be answered that this wisdom 
is cold-blooded, that without some 
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sort of passion there can be no 
poetry. And so perhaps it has been 
up to this. But the love and the 
hate are both beginning to ring 
false; we have no longer the ex- 
ample of a God of love and wrath, 
and there is no agreement about 
what is lovable and what is odious. 
We are interested in cause and 
effect, and we so often see the bad 
man working salvation and the 


„good man working disaster. Let us 
cultivate a sensitive objectivity in 


which affection produces its instant 
reaction into aversion, to be 
instantly atoned in the merciful 
synthesis of commonsense; let us 
forgo the flattery of love and the. 
still greater flattery of hate—this 
vicious ring. Our masters, the 
mobs, will do the loving and hating 
for us—especially the hating; and 
if we do not disentangle the love- 
knot the communist will simply 
burst it. Let us cease loving the 
potential saint or hero in everyone, 
of which the immediate deduction 
is that we must hate the actual, 
sinner or slacker in: everyone and 
become either misanthropes or 
dupes. Let us rather seek and ex- 
plore in each the single unique path 
of the personality, holding firmly 
the precious Ariadne-thread of 
direct artistic perception ; instead of 
wandering off to right or left with 
the sentimentalists or the cynics, in 
the blind circles of an ideal or an 
empirical generalization. For the 
present, no doubt, it will be better 
for us to turn away from humanity 
altogether and study things and 
places until we have cleansed the 
eye of the fumes of emotion; then, 
like the blind man in the Gospel, 
we can look at men again and see 
them ‘‘as trees walking.” Nobody 
suggests the landscape-painter must 
work himself into a frenzy of love 
or hatred for his subject, though 
some bad ‘‘poetical’’ painters have 
done so. And the Nature which 
“weeps, but not for thee” is the 
only mourner who would not shame 
us. 


There Is Now No Other Way 


AN APPEAL TO YOUTH | 
HERBERT READ 


War has now entered into its 
final phase of evolution. Hitherto 
a struggle for mastery or domina- 
tion, for material gain or ideo- 
logical satisfaction, henceforth it 
offers, as the only outcome of 
engaging in it, an alternative of 
bare survival or annihilation. The 
war of 1939-45 left the combatants 
in various degrees of bare survival 
—eyen Germany was far from com- 
plete annihilation. But the latest 
developments’ of aerial bombard- 
ment imply for the future the cer- 
tainty of obliteration, particularly 
for any compact area such as an 


island within reach of mass 
bombardment from an adjacent 
continent. Within a large land- 


mass, a people might conceivably 
leave their large cities and centres 
of communication and disperse 
before they could be contained 
within a convenient ‘‘box.’’ The 
island of Great Britain is already 
such a box, and from the European 
mainland could be subjected to 
what is technically known as a box- 
barrage of acrial torpedoes, atomic 
bombs, and whatever further 
weapons of destruction are in store 
for us. We might possibly save 
ourselves by becoming an island of 
cavemen, abandoning from now 
onwards our grandiose plans for 
housing in order to dig instead 
sufficient (and sufficiently deep) 
underground shelters to house fifty 
million people—fifty million people 
who must be immediately persuaded 
to revert to the brutish existence of 
the Stone Age. Not quite so 
brutish, of course; for our caves, 
like Henry Miller’s America, will 
be ‘‘air-conditioned.”’ 

- Actually, even such caves would 
be no protection. Men, like wasps 
‘and weasels, can be smoked out. 
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Our deep shelters will be man- 
traps or tombs. There is no salva- 
tion in defence, and effective 
counter-attack is excluded, An 
island cannot compete, in atomic 
war, with a continent. For England, 
a future war against a mainland 
power would mean obliteration, 
“atomization.’’ It is the relatively 
small and compact countries like 
England and Japan which are most 
vulnerable to this new weapon. 

We already recognise that the 
only conceivable next war is a war 
against Russia—against the Euro- 
pean continent unified under 
Russia. But why is such a war 
‘conceivable’? It takes two to 
make a war—why should Russia 
wish to make war against Britain, 
or Britain against Russia? 

We can fall back on ideological 
explanations, but we know that 
they are false. There is only one 
reality in this human crisis—the 
desire to survive, and, having sur- 
vived, to live in security with an 
ever-rising standard of comfort. 

When, as now more and, more, 
frequently, we speak of Russian 
imperialism, we may have a slightly 
uneasy feeling that the word is mis- 
applied. It is not ‘“‘the white man’s 
burdens’? which the Soviets wish 
to add to their Union—they already 
have enough burdens on their backs 
to absorb all their potential ener- 
gies. Nor does it seem that the 
Soviets wish to acquire dominion 
over the minds of other peoples— 
Communism, as a pure ideology, 
is anyhow dead in Russia, and 
Trotsky was its last prophet. What 
the Russians profess to want is 
“‘security’’—security of frontiers. 
But what precisely is a secure 
frontier in the terms of future war- 
fare? The only realistic answer to 
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that question would seem to be: a 
continuous coastline with its 
adjacent islands. 

The only frontier which Russia 
can regard as permanently secure 
is the coastline of the land-complex 
made up of the three continents, 
Europe, Asia, and Africa. Any area 
less than this will always contain 
a soft spot, an Achilles’ heel. The 
present rulers of Russia have geo- 
detic vision: they are literally ‘‘far- 
sighted.’’ I do not believe that they 
conceive ‘‘security’? on any less 
inclusive scale than this half-of- 
the-world. 

Outside this land-complex there 
exists only one other land-complex 
—the Americas, with Australasia. 

‘(Let us note incidentally that 
these two land-complexes are inter- 
nally self-sufficient: each could 


practise self-sufficiency or.:autarky 


without the slightest inconvenience. 
Any: divergences in. the standard 
of living would in the end be of 
kind rather than degree. The only 
factor which might call for differ- 
ential control within either sphere 
would be birth control. I ignore 
the remoter possibility that certain 
elements, such as uranium, which 
might. play a decisive role in the 
development of power, are unevenly 
distributed between the two hemi- 
spheres, and might therefore. be- 
come a cause of disequilibrium. 
Against this wider vision, which 
all evidence suggests is the prac- 
tical policy of the Soviet State, all 
talk of ‘‘appeasement’’ or ‘“‘effec- 
tive resistance” is parochial, the 
language of a vanished world. 
Appeasement would have to con- 
tinue until the Russian ideal of 
world security had become a reality. 
“Effective” 
represented as the only alternative,* 
means armed resistance. When an 
expanding force, which in the field 
of international politics we are 
accustomed to call imperialistic, 





*For example, by Arthur Koestler in 
The Yogi and the Commissar. ` i 
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resistance, which is- 


meets with armed resistance, th 
result is inevitably war. atk 

For the next few years we shall 
be the helpless spectators- of the 
continental consolidation of the 
Russian imperium. It already 
includes half of Germany, the 
whole of Czecho-Slovakia and 


, Poland, all the Balkan countries 


except Greece, Austria, and Jugo- 
slavia. Further west, Italy, Belgium 
and France are ripe for incorpora- 
tion, and the rest.of Germany soon 
will be. Great Britain is left in the 
company of the pacific Scandinavian 
countries, Holland and Denmark, 
Greece, which we hold by the threat 
of force, and the impotent Iberian 
peninsula. For all practical pur- 
poses—that is.to say, for all pur- 
poses within the scope of power. 
politics—Europe is already consoli- 
dated under the dominance ‘of 
Russia, Eastward Russia is already . 
claiming the control of Port Arthur 
and the two Manchurian railways, 
and that is only to be regarded as 
a modest instalment. We can be 
quite sure that the Soviet leaders 
do not intend to allow the peace- 
ful penetration of China by the 
United States: at the right moment . 
China will be- dominated by a 
“communist”? party under Mao 
Tse-tung or some other more sub- 
servient hetman. 

Here in Britain there is also a 
Russian party of substantial dimen- 
sions. It might shrink if subjected 
to powerful anti-Russian propa- 
ganda, but militarily it is a factor 
to be reckoned with. Against 
Russia, the rulers of Britain could 
not depend on that virtually unani- 
mous support of the people which 
they have enjoyed against Ger- 
many. A war against Russia would 
provoke far deeper’ dissensions than 
did the war against Germany, 
simply because it could be repre- 
sented as a war: against com- 
munism. 

In a mood which ought to be 
chastened by the recognition of all 
these facts, let us examine the only 
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practical policy which can. he pur- 
sued. Appeasement, which -means 
putting off the evil day, is no 
policy. Effective resistance merel 
hastens on the evil day, The evil 
day is the day on which the next 
war breaks out, and that day is a 
day of annihilation for our island 
fortress. Someone has said that 
Great Britain is destined to be the 
Malta of the next war,.but Malta, 
under a rain of atomic bombs, 
would have been dispersed as 
volcanic dust into the waters of the 
Mediterranean. 

There is only one policy left for 


us to consider—some form of nega- - 


tive or passive resistance—a refusal 
to obey. In this connection there 
arc several terms which are often 
used interchangeably—‘‘passive re- 
sistance,” ‘‘non-violent resistance,’’ 
“refusal to obey,” ‘‘non-resistance 
to evil.” The first three describe 
a physical attitude accompanied by 
a positive aim—a strike (refusal to 
work in order to obtain material 
satisfaction), a refusal to obey a 
call-up notice or a military com- 
mand. Such an attitude may have 
a religious, a philosophical, or a 
political sanction: it is essentially 
part of a practical policy, and it 
may involve unarmed physical resis- 
tance. The- fourth term belongs 
properly to Oriental and Christian 
mysticism and describes a spiritual 
attitude accompanied by a negative 
aim. Evil is not to be overcome by 
practical action, but by the attain- 
ment of a certain beatitude or state 
of grace which can endure the 
experience of evil, just as the 
martyr’s hand could endure the 
flames. ; 

I do not propose to enter into the 
ethical and religious argument for 
these various forms of conduct. 
They have been discussed with 
clear and simple reasonableness by 
Tolstoy in The Kingdom of God is 
Within You. Süch an ethical 
approach is sfill valid, and will be 
natural to certain minds. But for 
the moment I am. anxious to. dis- 
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cover: practical or rational grounds. 
for adopting one or .ether,,of these 
attitudes. One or the other will be 
appropriate in a- particular situa- 
tion. In the face of-aggression I 
would say that we should adopt a 
policy of non-resistance. Against. 
the intention of our own State to 
organize effective resistance to such 
aggression, we should adopt a 
policy of passive-resistance. The 
two policies are complementary. 
Aggressiveness is an evil in the 
ethical or _ religious: sense, but 
recent research has tended to bring 
it within the sphere of psycho- 
logical therapy. The impulse to 
violence which gathers in the indi- 
vidual human mind and breaks out 
in unnatural gusts of: passion is a 
neurosis, and its. origins are open 
to analysis. Such analysis points to. 
certain deprivations, absences of 
satisfaction, unconsciously accumu- 
lated clouds of frustration, all of 
which. may have economic or super- 
stitious sanctions or symptoms, but 
which in their mode of operation 
are essentially psychological. 
Aggressiveness is a basic clement 
in human psychology: but its 
origins are now understood and its 
social repercussions might be con- 
trolled if proper conditions were ° 
provided, and if upbringing and 
education were to guide the child 
into ways of love and serenity. We 
must -Jearn to recognize the first 
symptoms of aggressiveness which 
reveal themselves already within 
the family circle, for these are 
significant and may be the fore- 
runners of social aggression.* For 
the moment, however, I must 
leave on one side all these questions 
of social adjustment and group 
therapy, and: even the pressing 
question of educational reform, all 
of which are necessary for the 
building-up of a new world order. 





*On this aspect of the problem I wish 
everyone would read an .extremely wise 
litte book by Melanie Klein and Joan 
Riviere—Love, Hate and Reparation 
(Hogarth, Press, 1937)- i > 
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It is: essential to make a beginuing 
With such reforms, but -we -cannot 
‘(wait for their inevitably slow 
maturation. Before that could take 
place, and become effective through- 
out the world, aggression would 
have reached another -climax and 
the ‘annihilation of our civilization 
would have become a reality. We 
must realize that the immediate 
situation calls for urgent measures 
—that now is a -time of prevalent 
ill-will and wickedness.” In this 
immediate situation we must turn 
with’ an appeal to our children, 


those who are now rising into man-. 


hood,. and whom we would nor- 
mally invite to- share our guilt 
complex and continue our aggres- 
sion. We -must ask them ‘to -re- 
nounce us and to disowh-our deeds 
of vielence. We must ask them to 
resist: the evil to which. we -have 
all. too. readily succumbed. 

We should say to. these -young 
men: Your first duty is to learn to 
recognize the early symptoms of 
aggressiveness in yourself, .for very 
likely you have not had the kind 
of upbringing which -would have 
led you away from hatred and 
resentment ‘and given you a loving 
and understanding attitude- towards 
` other people. - 

Having recognized the seeds of 
aggressiveness’ which’ may be 
present in your minds, the next and 
most difficult’ discipline which you 
will “have to learn is abstention 
from judgment. This discipline, 
which is one of the clearest and 
most often repeated precepts of 
` Taoist, Confucian and Christian 
ethics, is perhaps the one which 
the modern world most frequently 
ignores. But a little reflection will 
show you that judgment is in effect 
the first phase of aggression. In 
relation to another group or nation, 
it is an incipient act of war. 

To-day, you are asked to judge 
Russia. You are told, perhaps, 
that the régime which Stalin has 
created, with its police terror, its 
forced labour. camps, its huge and 
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incréasing’ ‘class differences, its. 
denial of the most elementary civic 
and individual liberties, its .mono- 
lithic political structure, its crude 
nationalism; is a totalitarian dicta- 
torship-of such-‘moral turpitude that 
no decent democrat can conceivably ~ 
collaborate with-it in any’ per- 
manent and organic fashion. But 
at the ‘same time the judges of 
Russia (Koestler, for example); 
recognise -that the only alternative 
to such-organic and permanent col- 
laboration is: some form of ‘‘effec- 
tive resistance’’—which means war. 
Between -war - and collaboration 
there only exist various glassy 
slopes called dppeasement, concilia- 
tion, agreed ‘spheres of influence, 
ete., ‘which offer no firm foothold, 
but involve a more or less precipi- 
tate - slither to one or other 
extreme; ` j - 

So long as apaditions exist in 
one country ‘which offend the moral 
sense (not to speak of the material 
interests) of another country, there 
can be’ no. question of permanent 
and’-organie collaboration between’ 
those two countries. Great Britain 
can collaborate with the United 
States because, although the two 
countries may have economic differ- 
ences, there is a common sense of 
justice and an identity of cultural 
heritage. These act as social buffers 
or- shock-absorbers. Most people in 
Great Britain are profoundly 
shocked by the ‘American attitude 
to negroes, ‘in so far as they have 
any “real knowledge of it. Ameri- 
cans -aré scandalised by our slums, 
annoved by the social snobbery of 
our upper classes, and by the per- ` 
sistence of class distinctions in a 
professed democracy. But each side 
can to a certain extent welcome 
the other side’s criticism because 
of othe prevailing goodwill, and 
because each side has a_ highly 
developed sense of self-criticism. 
The same free and friendly ex- 
change of criticism is not possible 
between an open society such as 
Britain or ‘America and a closed 
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society such as the U.S.S.R. The 
reason is quite simple: the 
U.S.S.R. does not permit criticism 
within its own totalitarian régime. 
External criticism finds no bond of 
sympathy: it can only be directed 
against the State—it is therefore 
liable to aggressive interpretation. 
The American criticism’ of Britain, 
or the British criticism of- America, 
is always interpretable-- as ithe 
criticism of a group of individuals, 
of a part within the whole. But our 
criticism of Russia must necessarily 
be the criticism of the whole: that 
js the logic of totalitarianism. 

We cannot renounce our criticism 
of Russia, and because Russia can- 
not ‘‘take’’ our criticism, there can 
be no identity of - purpose, «no 
organic collaboration between the 
two countries. Before weë could 
collaborate in any but an opportu- 
nist spirit, we would have to say 
to Russia: abolish your concen- 
tration camps, which contain , so 
many of our political and religious 
comrades ; restore liberty of expres- 
sion, so that we may know the 
truth of what men are thinking and 
feeling in your country; guarantee 
the right of self-determination to 
call the peoples you hold under mili- 
tary domination. But Russia would 
not do any of these things—or, 
shall we say, shé would not regard 
them as ‘‘practical politics’? in the 
immediate future. Therefore, in the 
immediate future there can be no 
sense of organic collaboration 
between us. 

I have said we must not judge 
Russia, yet I have also said: that 
we cannot renounce our criticism 
of Russia. There would seem -to be 
some contradiction here, but actu- 
ally an essential difference exists 
between judgement and -criticism. 
Christ said: .“‘Judge not, and ye 
shall not be judged :- condemn not, 
and ye shall not be -condemned: 
forgive, and ye shall be forgiven.” 
In the act of judgement, condem- 
nation is implied: criticism invites 
discussion. - - 


. We must not make too much 
play with these words, for they are 
used indifferently and it would be 
impossible to establish an agreed 


-usage, which: made a clear distinc- 


tion between their meanings. But 
there is a great diference between 
the two possible attitudes which I 
am trying to define.. To criticise is 
to analyse and understand: to 
understand is to forgive (not in the 
sense of forgetting, but of fore- 
going judgement). Understanding 
is a passive attitude: an-objective 
relation’ to facts clearly perceived. 
Condemnation is a subjective re- 
lation to facts which may or may 
not be clearly perceived; and it is 
essentially ‘an’ active attitude (if 
the action is merely one of self- 
withdrawal, it is action neverthe- 
less, and we call it priggishness). 

A physician analyses a diseased 
limb—diagnoses it and attempts to 
heal it. He does not find the disease 


‘revolting: he does not condemn 


the disease as such, though he may 
say to the patient: Sacrifice your 
limb, otherwise your life will be 
endangered. But his object is not 
to judge the sick man, and he will 
not even criticise his way of life, 
supposing that to have been re- 
sponsible for the sickness. He does 
not import morality into the art of 
healing. But he would scarcely 


-devote himself to his arduous duties 


did he not love mankind. He loves 
or sympathizes with that which is 
sick: and diseased. Our attitude 
should ‘be the same in politics. We 


‘should try to understand the body 


politic of Russia, to analyze its 
diseases with the objectivity of a 
physician: but we should not pass 
judgement on that body. We 


‘should make our diagnosis and do 


no more unless the patient asks for 
our -help, our healing power. We 
have no right-to impose our reme- 
dies on reluctant bodies. Our first 
duty as social physicians is to heal 
ourselves, and only to heal others 
out-of the superabundance of.our 
own health. For if we are healthy 
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Asta peoplexand another. “people is 
ith and’if this people believes in our 
power- of healing, then our innocent 
health will: itself. be a ‘healing 
power. A healthy. people, snot con- 
‘stious .of ‘any mission; but- living 
innocently and with ‘superabundant 
vitality, . would’ gradually instil 
health into-the whole community ‘of 
nations.: Health is infectious. 

‘The’: statement of our under- 
standing: that- should be ..the 
nature pond extent: of -ouf criticism. 
‘But.--our understanding should 
a the good as well as the 
evil `in -our neighbours, and. there 
is much’ good in Russia. . There . is 
goodness in: the common’ people,. in 
their peace-time activities, ‘in their 
‘struggle ‘with nature, ‘in’ their 
emotional ‘disposition towards one 
another.. There is good in many o. 
their’ institutions, -founded and 
maintained for'communal ends and 
not’ for ‘private _aggrandisement. 
Above’ all,. there is ‘good-in their 
‘great heritage of .national culture, 
which comes -fo us across the 
barriers of .time and space, of 
Janguage and customs. We have a 
common bond with Russia in the 
imaginative creations of their great 
«writers : Pushkin, Turgenev, Dos- 
toevsky, Tolstoy, “Chekhov, and 

Gorky—just as the Russian people 
have a common bond with us’ in 
‘the imaginative creations of -our 
‘great writers: Shakespeare, Swift, 
‘Byron, Shelley, Dickens: and Whit- 
anan. We have similar bonds’ ‘in 
‘musi¢ and painting, in`alt the arts. 
‘An Englishman steeped in. the. 
‘tradition of Russian. literature ‘can- 
not: hate’ Russia: ‘on the contrary, 
he must love. her with the.deepest 
understanding and sympathy. The 
particular-- philosophical -` outlook 
‘which I‘‘personally profess: owes 
more to Russians ‘(to Dostoevsky, 
Tolstoy and. Kropotkin): ‘than to our 
own “Writers. "Equally, no Russian 
at “all sensitive ‘to ‘the beauty ‘and 
profundity: of Shakespeare’s art can 
hate England ; for ‘Shakespeare ‘Ts 

England. ates 


‘T4 


-r But: let. us return’ to the imme- 


-diate necessities. A new generation 


must come forward, ‘recognizing 
that the majority of. their elders, 
here and in every civilized com- 
munity, are dangerously infected 
with aggressive impulses. The 
older ‘generations cannot help them- 
selves: the gorge rises instinctively 
whenever,“ across their neurotic 


‘minds, some barrier of frustration 


momentarily..- falls. We -are not 
accustomed to reason: we see red. 
We should’ 'be“regarded, therefore, 
as dangerous old men, and‘ the 
young men—all those y goung enough 
to be free of 'war-guilt—sħould do 
their best to’ render us harmless by 
depriving us of office and of ‘the . 
astruments” of power. There is no 
superstition ‘more fallacious ` than 
that which ascribes wisdom to old 
men, or which makes goodness and 
greatness ‘the products of experi-. 
ence. The: great man, said Mencius, 
is one who has never lost the heart 
of a child. But such great men do 
not exist in our Western civiliza- 
tion,:--or if they do‘exist, are never 
recognized ‘as great. Our great 
men are opportunists, their minds 
crooked because of the diplomacy 
and dissembling which they have 
habitually practised,.and their ‘so- 
called wisdom is but a: high degree 
of cunning and deceitfulness. But 
it is only in degree that they differ 
from the crowds they lead in peace 
and .war: flocks of indoctrinated 
sheep, which yet have the capacity 
to transform themselves into packs 
of wolves. ` 

Plato once suggested that a new 
generation, properly educated 
according to his principles, would 
have‘ to exile the old men, to put 
them on some remoté Aegean | 
island. That’ might have been a 
simple. solution for a city state, but 
thereis no island big enough to 
hold all the: modern world’s ‘old 
men. They are the majority, andi an 
most countries their number, pto- 
portionately to younger men, in- 
creases every year. You have ah 





enormous burden firmly fixed on 
your backs, young men! - Neverthe- 
less, you have also an enormous 
power: the power of withholding 
your collaboration, the power of 
resisting evil. j 

For many reasons, an efficient 
military machine must be operated 
by young men. It is not possible 
to make an army, much less a navy. 
or an air force, out of old men. 
All military forces are’ based on the 
groundwork of discipline, and disci- 
pline can only be effectively. taught 
to youthful minds and pliant bodies. 
It is not merely a question of disci- 
pline—it is a question of nerves. 
A fighter pilot is finished by the 
age of twenty-five. 

A military force can be com- 
manded by old mén, but its sub- 
Stance is youth. By effectively with- 
holding themselves from military 
service, the younger generation 
could bring the whole crazy struc- 
ture, the obsolete structure: of 
armed force to ruins. That. is, of 
course, the first operation in any 
constructive campaign of resistance. 

‘We are faced by a demand for 
the indefinite continuation of mili- 
tary conscription. Even the socialist 
and communist parties, the parties 
which profess to believe in universal 
brotherhood, acquiesce in a policy of 
conscription. Why flesh and blood 
should be conscripted to resist 
atomization is not yet explained. 
The supposition is rather that the 
maintenance of a largé standing 
army and a fully equipped air force 
is justified in expectation’ of a con- 
flict with Russia. The atomic bomb 
has put that argument out of court. 
Conceivably a nation should con- 
sctipt its scientists. Any other form 
of conscription can only have one 
eventuality in view—the need for 
suppréssing an insiirrection of the 
people. Henceforth a standing 
army stands only against the people 
from whom it is drawn. It is a 
political and not a military weapon. 

The younger generation must 
make up their minds about this 
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issue of conscription: it is their 
first moral -duty. If they comply, 
if they agree to be drafted into the 
armed forces which- are to offer 
‘‘effective resistance’ to Russia, 
then they are engaging in a ‘mili- 
tary conspiracy which can only ‘end 
in the obliteration of their island 
home. We do not need a con- 
script force to protect our’ property 
in West Africa or, Malay; we do 
not need three million, two million, 
one million, or even a thousand 
men in arms to sanction the just 
causes which we represent ‘before’a 
council of nations. Justice is its own 
recruiting sergeant, and if we are 
in the right, we shall command the 
support of all like-minded members 
of that council. We shall be in a 
majority and our just cause will 
prevail without resort to arins— 
unless there is a big bad wolf at 
the council table who cares nothing 
for justice and is merely intent on 
our destruction. Then we shall be 
in exactly the same position as 
before—the geographical and ines- 
capable position of an island adja- 
cent to a continent, and the atomic 


.bombs will begin to rain down on 


our innocent: heads. Would it not 
be bettér, in such circumstances, to 
trust to God and keep our powder 
for fireworks? 

In short, our power, in so far ‘as 
it is militant, is a dangerous myth. 
It exists, but only on the moral 
plane. It no longer exists on the 
material plane ‘because ‘technical 
inventions have turned our island 
into a man-trap. We are indis- 
solubly part of the ‘power-complex’ 
of the Continent. To refuse” to’ 
recognize that fact is simply un- 
realistic. 

If power is an illusion, why 
should we rely on it any longer?. 
But it is worse than an illusion—. 
it is an hallucination which invites. 
suicide. If we do not quickly divest 
ourselves of the’ instruments of 
power, we shall be the first victims 
of their application. 

Before the Second World War, 
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‘young .men were asked to become 


pacifists in the name of Christ, in. 
the name of reason, in the cause of 


human brotherhood. Now young 
men must become pacifists in the 
name of realism, as logical thinkers 
who -see that only by refusing to 
offer effective resistance to evil 
can they escape evil. It would 
be rather ‘more inspiring, perhaps, 
to urge young men to offer no 
resistance to evil in the pure spirit 
of Christ’s idealism, to ask them, 
with Péguy, not to despair of the 
goodness of God.* Perhaps twenty 
thousand, perhaps a hundred 
thousand, would respond to such 
an appeal. But it is necesssary to 
move millions, most of whom would 
turn.a' deaf ear to Christ himself 
(and be-encouraged in the act by 

. Ghrist’s self-electe- 
first appeal, therfore, must be to 
the practical reason of young men. 
If they are spared from the 
slaughter by their own efforts, they 
may.afterwards turn in a spirit of 
thankfulness to God. 


They will not be spared without- 


a struggle spiritually more exacting 
than war itself. The old men will 


fight them with all the instruments ` 


of „oppression which they have 
elaborated in the name of the State. 
They will imprison them and when 
the jails are overflowing they will 
begin to shoot them. At this point 
the steadfastness of these young 
men will be their triumph—for the 
State cannot persist until it has 
decimated the human material 
which it needs for its power struc- 
ture. There are no blacklegs avail- 
able in this particular strike. 





“Those who kill lose their souls 
because they kill. nd those who are 
killed lose their souls because they are 
killed . . . because th despair of the 
goodness of God.” Charles Péguy: 
Jeanne d'Arc. ` 


-ministers). Our. 


negations 


The power is in the hands of 
youth—the absolute power of 
passive resistance, of refusal to 
obey- Why this power has never - 
been exercised seemed an inexplic- 
able mystery to Tolstoy, and might 
still seem. a mystery to us to-day 
had not Gandhi, inspired by 
Tolstoy, made non-violent resis- 
tance a living reality among the 
practical policies of world politics. ' 
It is perhaps too early to say that 
Gandhi has ‘finally triumphed 
against the armed might of the 
British’ Empire. Even when India 
is free from the dominance of a 
foreign power, she still has to free 
herself from the hatred and aggres- 
siveness within her own borders. 
But those internal evils will also: be 
met in a spirit of non-violent resis- 
tance, and a force which has made 
India independent will then make 
her pacific. 

The Indian analogy must not be 
pressed too far. There is no exact 
parallel between either the spiritual, 
or the rational development of the 
peoples of India and Europe. It 
might be argued that the youth of 
Europe is not spiritual enough to 
generate the mystique of passive 
resistance. It might be argued that 
this same youth is nevertheless 
intelligent enough to see in passive 
resistance its only chance of 
survival. In any ‘case, we who have. 
brought the world literally to the 
dark age of nothingness, can but 
entrust the future to those whose 
living concern it might be, realizing 
that while. we tremble and would 
inevitably fall, their fresh nerves 
may yet be capable of instinctive 
balance. To arrest a fall into the 
abyss may not seem to be a very 
positive , aim to set before youth; 
it is, however, that. negation of 
after which creative 
action once more becomes possible. 
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The Problems of Conversion 


BRUCE BAIN 


“The post-war years will be 
years not only of reconstruction, 
but also of incubation: the toxins 
of war will breed under the skin of 
society while men, with temporary 
faith, build new cities and plough 
new fields. Their work will be in 
vain, an extravagant panorama of 
waste, unless the plans for physical 
reconstruction are accompanied by 
the regeneration of the human 


spirit. The tasks are interdepen- 


dent, for the devastation and famine 
of the European scene are mirrored 
in the neurosis and psychosis of the 
mind, the paralysis of the spirit. 
Against these invisible diseases, 
bulldozer and aeroplane are impo- 
tent. It is of little use to the 
patients that the doctors should, 
with great sacrifice, rebuild the 
asylum, rearrange the furniture, 
and hang tasteful pictures on the 
padded walls.’ Good meals and 
ostentatious goodwill may sop up 
for a while the urgent hysteria, but 
they will not wipe out the inefface- 
able memories, they will not heal 
the raw wounds of the spirit. (As 
yet, even the meals haven’t been 
provided, but the starving Euro- 
peans get their bellyful of speeches.) 
After a time, when the glamour of 
the decorations has faded, the 
patients, locked in the circle of 
their lunacy, will smash the furni- 
ture and burn the doctors. It will 
also be the end of our rickety civi- 
lisation. This is our last oppor- 
tunity, in this period of incubation, 
to fight the despair and neurosis 
that are our inheritance, to meet 
.the hatred and nihilism with posi- 
tive answers. 

There is still time to educate the 





*The cynical reader may ask who are 
“we,” that are so fortunately immune? 
We are the patients who have not yet been 
caught. We are the doctors who have not 
yet despaired. We do not claim omnisci- 
ence, but we do claim a wider margin of 


doctors, even if most of the patients 
are insulated by hate and hysteria., 
We* must, in other words, convert 
the élite, the intelligent minority 
which is the channel of purpose in 
history, the agency of all change. 
The élite are adept in the political 
and economic alternatives. We must 
endeavour to enlist their help in the 
task of psychic reconstruction— 
and that is a problem in conversion. 

This reconstruction of mind and 
spirit will be the spasmodic respon- 
sibility of small cults and minority 
groups—of psychiatry, spiritualism, 
applied esthetics, yoga, private 
Christianity and others—but their 
solutions are fragmentary. They 
leave untouched large tracts of the 
personality, and their order is 
accordingly temporary, imperilled 
as it is by the anarchy outside. In 
the asylum, it is futile to leave the 
patient with a knife: you may have 


‘argued him out of attacking his 


fellows or ambushing the doctors, 
but what is to prevent him from 
slitting the throat of a Peruvian or 
a Tibetan? What relevance has the 
elimination of anal obsession to the 
problems of organising a co-opera- 
tive farm? What does it avail the 
factory worker to spend his even- 
ings practising the postures of 
Yoga, when his working days are 
devoted to the fitting of caps on 
shells? There is no criterion of 
action, no informing purpose: 
society and the individual remain in 
conflict, all the opposing sets of 
values, the pernicious dichotomies 
remain unreconciled. If we are to 
ensure a permanent reconstruction 
of Europe, we must achieve a deci- 
sive revolution in the spirit, and that 


sanity, because we are still outside, what- 
ever our job or uniform. We can still cock 
a snook at the State, because our -allegi- 
ance is to the individual. But the traps 
are set. The keepers are closing in. We 
may not remain at large much longer. 
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revolution must start, like all revo- 
lutions, with the élite. We must 
find an integrating faith, a faith 
that will, in its wide truth, embrace 
all the tasks of reconstruction and 


imbue their agents with a deeper 


understanding, a living’ faith that 


will fight down the eroding poisons . 


in the European mind. There is 
such a faith. It is the faith of love. 
Love is the synthesis, the solvent. 
Love establishes relationships in a 
world of bitter irrelevances and 
bewildering dualisms. Only by love 


may we be redeemed. 


Centuries of misuse and of 
rhetorical claptrap have blurred the 
sharp actuality of the word; but it 


is not only a word, an abstraction, 


a piece of flummery. It isa working 
technique and a principle of action. 
It is the simplest solution and yet 
the most difficult to apply. It is the 
oldest technique of revolution, but 
it has never been tried. It is the 
only antidote to the despair and 
bewilderment which threatens our 
society. Man is in danger. We must 
impress that urgency, the central 
agony of our time, on the people: 
to avoid dehumanisation, we must 


- learn the disciplines of love. W. H. 


Auden put it prophetically 


We must love another 

Or die. 

The danger is not only the death 
of the body, in another even more 
barbarous war, but the experience 
of spiritual death. We die as men, 
and survive only as the animated 
puppets of a central Control Panel, 
the empty brutalised killers of a 
Nazi state. That fate is not remote. 
Our sensibilities . are dulled by 
horror, our powers of ethical dis- 
tinction dwindle, we accept the 
necessity of ever greater violence. 


Love is impracticable, say the 
realists. If that be true, then life 


itself is impracticable, and if that 
is what life to-day appears to be, 
it is because the realists have never 
had the courage to renounce the 
certain joys of greed and hate and 
to learn the arduous tasks of co- 
operation in love. A professed 
belief in love is socially correct, and 
sentimental sexual love is the one 
vital shared belief of European man, 
but the only hope of a popular ex- 
tension of love beyond the gaudy 
frames of Hollywood illusion is in 
the surviving magnetism of Jesus. 
Love is, in the world of reality, no 
abstraction, it embraces sexual ful- 
filment and spiritual consummation, 
it implies instruction in erotic 
techniques as well as in the greater 
disciplines of understanding. 

There are many problems to 
solve, questions that we must first 
answer for ourselves. Conversion . 
will be the responsibility of the 
minority. We cannot depend on the 
miraculous arrival of punctual 
saviours. And conversion will be 
achieved not only by living example, 
that is, by living out the lessons of 
love in everyday existence, but by 
persuasion and argument. We can- 
not persuade men into sainthood, 
but we may show them saints, and 
explain the purpose and the integ- 
rity of their lives. * Emotional 
orgasms and ‘masochistic confes- 
sions are not the substance of con- 
version: we must think for ourselves 
and through ourselves before we 
can answer these questions. They 
are not easy questions. ‘‘What 
right have I to persuade, to assume 
superiority?” ‘‘What is the faith 
to which I seek to convert men, and 
why?” ‘What are the agencies of 
conversion?” “What compromises 
can. I make with society?” “What 
are the politics of conversion?” 
They are questions that only we can 
answer. 


a 
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The Hope For Germany” 


BY A GERMAN 


It will not be possible to hold 
for long the naive belief that by 
the propaganda of ‘‘peace-loving 
and aggressor nations,” and other 
homilies on the depth to which 
they have fallen, you can induce 
a people like the Germans to aban- 
don their claim to be treated as a 
great historical nation, a people of 
whom Heinrich Heine, in exile, 
testified a hundred years ago that 
they ‘‘have proved their courage in 
a thousand battles and-their pro- 
fundity in a hundred thousand 
books.” 

If, then, we exclude the possi- 
bility of lenient and partially just 
treatment of Germany and regard 
the propaganda record, viz., total 
guilt of the whole German people, 


penitence, penance, protracted 
labour to earn the confidence of 
the spotless victors, as merely 


serving the self-satisfaction of the 
propagandists, what remains for 
Germans but dull despair, a help- 
less thirst for vengeance, and 
expectations of the day when even 
a crippled and crushed Germany 
may use her weight to tip the 
balance; or else prostitution and 
the selling of their souls? It is, 
indeed, our belief that there is 


another prospect, requiring, how- 
ever, a kindly fate: that this beaten 
nation of Germans should find 
leadership from their midst to 
raise them again by means of their 
own deeply-rooted idealism, to 
point the way to a different acti- 
vism, the renunciation of violence 
to which there is only one alter- 
native: the activity of love. 

If the vast majority of the. Ger- 
man people could be persuaded to 
see that in the suffering that has 
come upon them, in the misery of 
their condition, a destiny which 
they themselves have partly 
created, but which is not final, 
because it is capable of further 
development, by themselves alone, 
for their own good, then much 
would have been gained. The great 
thing now is to instil hope into the 
German people, and to give them 
the belief, nay the certainty, that 
they may rise to great and perhaps 
glorious significance in the future 
if only they have the will. What 
matter though their numbers be 
reduced even by fifteen millions, we 
must say to them, if the worth 
of each man and woman within 
the shrunken German space is infin- 
itely more esteemed? What matter, 





*This article was written at the time of 
the opening of the Potsdam Conference 
and before the English people had called 
upon Winston Churchill to abdicate his 
position as leader of the State. Such infor- 
mation as to the results of these negotia- 
tions at Potsdam as has been made public 
does not call for any alteration in the 
picture, or as to the alternative which is 
suggested, in what follows, written from 
the standpoint of a German. The main 
point is, that here a German is speaking, 
still with complete freedom, to German 
people. He can take no other view than 
that the terms dictated at Potsdam consti- 
tute a death sentence not only for Nazi 
Germany (which can only be welcomed), 
but for any form of political constitution 
which might be built up on any recognised 


C» 


model. If the only comfort is to be found 
in the resurrection of a few of the old 
political parties, a few of the doctrines of 
formal democracy, then he must cry out 
in despair to the German people. He sees 
the only hope in a completely different 
way, which hitherto has been taken only 
by small communities. He sees this as the 
only possible way of life for a whole great 
people, of whom those who really know 
them understand that, as hardly any other 
people can, they can dedicate themselves 
wholly to idealism—which also carries 
with it great dangers. To direct this ideal- 
istic tendency into the right channels is 
the purpose of these words addressed to 
the German people, to which men of good- 
will throughout the world will not refuse 
their careful attention. (Nofe by the 
Author.) 
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so long as the Germans are united 
as a community of helpful men and 
women, helping, respecting, and 
loving one another without tmit; 
so long as they form a fellowship 
possessing a little of the instinctive 
comradeship< ‘of good ‘soldiers; not 
at: all for. the sake of ideas like the 
- Fatherland, or Deutschland ueber 
Alles, but for the sake of their own 
community, of persons as such. 

If these things were accom- 
plished; they might recover sooner 
than’ we realize, and perhaps the 
world might really recover through 
them.’ Fhe Germans have- now a 
far ‘greater opportunity to strike out 
intd wholly new paths and to be- 
come an example to.a world which 
has need of it, than they had after 
their political collapse i in 1918. For 
practically everything is now lost 
of what had been gained by the 


false dishonest methods of modern - 


' capitalist ‘society. The German 
‘people are poor, desperately poor, 
with very little left of class differ- 
énces. They no longer have any 
capital with which to set others to 
work; it is all in their heads and 
hands, Their large cities, indeed. 
most of their towns, are heaps of 
ruin, a great proportion of ‘their 
industrial plant has been ‘destroyed 
or plundered. They will have a 
vast deal to build up, and in the 
manner in which’ they begin -to 
build they will show once more 
whether they are capable of master- 
ing their fate. They can now create 
a much more rational balance of 
industry and agriculture and trade, 
they can avoid the curse of a 
. mechanized existence with indus- 
trial conglomerations in the work- 
ing class districts of- great cities, 
by spacing out their factories; and 
they can give. to the workers .the 
chance of making a part-time occu- 
pation of agriculture or gardening. 
They can establish industrial under- 
takings as the common propérty of 
those working: in’ them; they- can 
‘make every village a united com- 
munity without abolishing private 
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property.. This does not in any way 


‘involve the necessity of a new 


economic system, but of a new com- 
munity spirit that must penetrate 
every activity. Its guiding idea 
must. be the principle of promoting 
the interests of every individual and 
of ‘giving the best chance to each. 

Accordingly it need hardly be 
stressed: that in a real democracy 
like this,.concerned with the well- 
being and development of the indi- 
vidual, a much larger proportion 
of public money must and can be 
spent on schools, cultural institu- 
tions, and means of education, as 


‘also on the public health service, ` 


because Germans will have no more 
expenditure on armaments, and the 
distribution of the social product, 
realized by intensive labour, will 
no longer be carried out by the 
methods of capitalist _ economy. 
Germany must become ‘‘a country 
of communities’? and, beginning 
with the smallest communal unit, 
must build up the whole as a true, 
living democracy. Germany must 
become much more than a ‘‘state 
of social -justice’’;-rather must she 
be inspired by a. truly religious 
spirit of love--I avoid the word 
‘Christian’ because the events of 
our day have, for many, deprived 
it of its meaning. 
Germany will be very poor. That 
is Deeg ae but it is no curse, and 
no means be regarded as 
a. a. fatality The ‘economic magi- 
cian’ of the Third Reich, Dr. 
Hjalmar. Schacht, once said—when 


. he could still venture to say it— 


that’ autarky was only a, foreign 
term mearing impoverishment, I 
think that the state of impoverish- 
ment at present. obfaining in Ger- 
many will compel her, for the time 
being, to develop a more. or less 
‘autarkic economy. But-even that is 
a thing to which Germans can 
resign thémsélves. Of course they 
will need raw materials, which must 
be paid for- by finished goods and 
a few basic raw materials such as 
coal and potash, but they will only 
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be able to import absolute neces- 
sities. They will have to lead a very 
simple life, and will find it bear- 
able, if they have grasped the bles- 
sings of a new way of life and 
understand where truly lie the joys 
of existence, the joy in existence. 
There is a twofold prerequisite 
of this Germany that is‘ to arise 
from ruin and ashes, from shallow 
illusions, from the distortion of 
feelings and the smothering of her 
greatest treasure, her spiritual pro- 
fundities; to arise not as a menace, 
but as an example to the company 
of civilized nations. Germans must 
be given leadership to guide them 
with the active idealism of deeds. 
That will certainly not spring from 
the ancient lumber of the parties 
or from the Trade Wnion bosses 
of pre-Hitler Germany. Germany 
needs a religious revival. She needs 
such leadership as a man like 
Albert Schweitzer could give— 
artist, philosopher, servant, benefi- 
cent missionary, and doctor—a 
man in whom all the great and 
glorious qualities of the Germans 
are embodied. I know he was born 
in Upper Alsace. Formal democracy 
is now of minor importance. The 


1945. 
great thing is for Germans quickly 
to recover their dignity, -‘‘to find 
a great task, to liberate the great 
tradition of their idealism and to 
reconcile it with the needs of the 
modern age of the masses.” 

But of course there is another 
condition of this development of a 
new Germany; it depends on the 
conduct of the victors, and whether 
they are willing to grant to a 
Germany of brotherly aspirations, 
which. must detest war, that free- 
dom which is essential to such 
development; they must be pre- 
pared to mould their occupation -of 
Germany and their control in such 
a way as not to influence the image 
of this growing Germany. Will 
they understand that they must 
soon make an end of the folly of 
trying to educate the German 


‘people from without? Wil they 


be content to follow observantly a 
process that may ring blessings 
not only to Germany but to the 
world? For it may be that in the 
course of the present century it will 
be granted to Germany to discover 
the true synthesis between West 
and East, between individualism 
and state control. ps 





It Makes a Change 


ELIZABETH TAYLOR 


Oh, the peace of the street! he 
always thought, stepping out of the 
office at six-five. It fell against him, 
this peace, coolly and beautifully, 
with the scent of flowers and sky in 
it, with the soft sound of tyres upon 
the road and a thrush or two sing- 
ing in the churchyard. He forgot 
the dusty office (the clack-clack of 
the typewriter, the air filled with 
chalk-motes, the corner of blotting- 
paper idly drinking the spreading 
ink), and he would be dazed a little 
by the clear beauty of the street, he 
would take his first breath of the 
dav. 

This evening, he- breathed and 


plaster, peach and lavender, 


then breathed quickly again, until 
his surprised lungs exploded almost. 
The air smelt mysteriously, un- 
accountably of the country. It was 
the first evening of spring. Going 
down the street it seemed to him 
that flowers unfolded their petals in 
his breast. It was half-painful, half- 
pleasurable, he thought, his eyes 
lifted to the beauty of bomb-wreck- 
age, of the torn side of a house, the 
pastel colouring of wall-papers and 
grey 
and duck’s-egg-blue, broken brick- 
work gilded in the evening light. A 
pigeon flew out of a bedroom-grate, 
high, perched at the top of ruin: On 
barrows at the corner, daffodils and 
rhubarb were banked against blue 
paper and bright imitation grass. 
“How ha mt he thought. 
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“Happy!” And he stopped to look 
at a picture set back a little in the 
window of an art-gallery. ‘You 
never do see women like that. The 
long narrow eyes, velvet black, in 
the creamy face. The pink ‘and 
dove-grey. Marie Laurengin. Nice 
to have a real picture of your own. 
Something someone had painted— 
In your own home—Look at it 
every day.” 

He moved on down the street to- 
wards the Underground. In your 
own home. In your own ‘home the 
torn linoleum in the passage and the 
dusty untidiness on the mantelpiece. 
At the front door, the key fidgeting 
reluctantly in the key-hole, you take 
your last breath of the day. Enter 
ithe darkness. Smell of parsnips, 
from dinner. Up in the steamy bath- 
room taps rushing, cistern refilling, 
child pein g slapped; through the 
steam the Vajce. The Voice. ‘What 
did I tell ae . Always the same. 

. When I say~a thing. ... Now 
here’ s your father \..°.”’ and so on. 
The Voice accompanied him now, 
down the street. “I’ve only one pair 
of hands ... because I said so.. 
and that’s for answering back !”’ 
Answering back! he mused. That’s 
the trouble. When you are older no 

one answers back. You speak and 

no one listens, You send the dove 
out ‘on its journey, you send it 
forth, but it never returns with a 
leaf in its beak. It does not return 
at all. 

He raised his eyes to the pearly 
sky, the high, leaden balloons, 
turning idly, veering, nosing 
clouds. Soon the Underground, the 
soft, hot rush of air. When he 
emerged again the evening would 
be dead. He walked resolutely -past 
the smell of the Underground and 
continued down the street. 

First editions pressed their 
brown-spotted title pages to a shop 
window. Coloured plates of fruit 
and birds. To have something 
beautiful of your own. ‘‘You’re late 
tonight. . .. It’s always the same. 

. Food’s like a cinder. . . . Spoilt 
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for: me too. Backache. .. . 
Gave her a good hiding. ; 
What’s the -use. >? This is the 
first time 1 ever meant to be late. 
Nine years. Hard to believe. Better 
be, though, with Veronica eight the 
other day. Veronica—once loved 
that name. “Veronica! How many 
more times. Did you hear me?” 
Christ! how can you help hearing? 
The Voice. Peace one needs. Peace 
like this evening. And gentle 
sounds. 

Here were the steps of a church— 
small London church between shops 
—and the rambling, elephantine 
sounds of an organ—*‘I mean to be, 
late,’’ he said again to himself. And 
went up the steps. Inside, the im- 
personal smell of stone and wood 
and old books. Pale pillars rose to 
the black and indigo shadows. 

He sat down at the back, so that 
he might easily escape should any- 
ones. . . What? What harm was 
he doing? “I should kneel down 
and begin to pray’’ he decided. But 
gradually he relaxed. The sounds 
from the organ trailed away and. 
presently recommenced. Nice tu 


_come in here alone and play. Peace. 


Even the Voice could not pursue 
him here. Nine years. Sin they had 
committed before that. He thought 
of it with tranquillity now in church. 
Nice to look back upon. Might not 
have been the same person. Now, 
always so ready to condemn all the 
young ones. That type often turns 
to the other extreme. “Pm broad- 
minded but. . . .’’ Now it finished 
with “but.” The “but? at the end 
meant the first part was a lie. 

A woman came in and sat against 
a pillar. With her hand on the end 
of a pew, she had bent her knee 
towards the altar. The grace and 
gravity of this gesture caught his 
interest. He watched her drop down 
on to a hassock, bow her head, 
watched the pale profile bent in 
prayer. Creamy face, the eyes a 
sloe-dark. smudge. Black clothes 
against the pillar. Something in 
religion. Beautiful. Catches your 
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throat. Now with black-gloved hand 
she crossed herself. Couldn’t bring 
myself to do that. Feel daft. Think 
people laughing at me. Quiet she 


is. Violets pinned on her . . . no 
. . the smell of them is cool and 
fresh . . . breast... no.. . cool 
and fresh . . . something beautiful 
. of your own . . . my own. 

A nice picture, wild flower 
book, marsh-marigolds, hand- 
painted lilies, fritillaries, violets. 


Would like to hear her speak. 
Voice. “If you men aren’t the 
bloody limit!” Hate women to 
swear. ‘‘Good evening!” I would 
say, holding hat level with face. 
Respect. “Oh!” her eyes lifted, 
startled, velvet sloes. Can’t go 
home. After nine years, can’t go 
home at last. 

He slid to his knees—no-one 
watching—and rested the bridge of 
his nose against the back of the next 
pew. Not praying. Don’t believe in 
it, only want the peace, want some- 
thing beautiful of my own. ‘‘Good 
evening!” She wouldn’t answer. 
Draw back away from me. 
Wouldn’t like that. ‘Lovely even- 
ing.” She wouldn’t answer. That 
one’s for answering back. Please 
God. The heart is encircled by 
silence. Nothing enters there, nor 
breaks the ice of it. Nothing. As 
we die we know that, if we don’t 
know before. When we are lonely 
we dwell there. Life shouldn’t be 
that, sitting alone with our own 
silence. We should speak to one 


another. ‘‘Good evening!” And 
stretch out our hands to one 
another. Violets. Black and black 


fur and a little veil. Widow. I 
would comfort her. Put my arm 
across her shoulder while she weeps. 

As the image of that drew clear 
from the mists of his mind, he was 
stirred and shaken. He raised his 
head. She was standing now by the 
pillar, smoothing her gloves. For a 
second, her face was turned in his 
direction. Pale, closed, remote, like 
a nun. The church darkened as she 
left. He picked up his hat. For nine 


years the first time he would be late 
deliberately. Down the steps. She 
walked not like a nun, like a queen, 
one foot before the other. At the 
corner, by the chemist’s shop, she 
paused, began to saunter. From the 
swirl of people on the pavement a 
man detached himself and joined 
her. They spoke and moved on 
together. 


‘Remember me?” 

“‘Course.”’ 

“Your legs I noticed first, coming 
down those steps. Nice stockings. 
I tke nice stockings. I thought it 
was a church at first. .” He 
sounded disconcerted. 

“Tt was.” 

Heseemed toawait her explanation. 

“Sometimes want to look nice to 
myself,” she was thinking as she 
walked carefully down a meaner 
street. ‘‘Want to act nicely just for 
myself alone. Do something beauti- 
ful and not for other people tp see.” 

“Oh, it made a change,’’ she 
said impatiently, shifting her fur on 
her shoulder, fingering the linen 
violets. “Used to go every Sunday 
once, when I was a girl. Sometimes 
week-nights. Reverend forget his 
name—High Church, People used 
to complain.” What had she ex- 
pected? What experience was it 
which she <dimly perceived, but 
which always evaded her? It is the 
same thing for ever, she told her- 
self. She trailed her fur behind her 
now, as they went up some stairs 
at the side of a tailor’s shop. It 
comes to the same thing in the end. 
Yet does it? 

He followed her upstairs, his 
eves on the seams of her stockings. 
He felt gloomy, dubious, put out. 

“Yes,” she thought, glancing out 
of the window on the half-landing. 
“IJ feel as if I had missed some- 
thing. Yet I know that there is 
nothing to miss.” 

She looked back and grinned, 
puffed, panted from the stairs and 
blew out her lips comically. 

“That’s the girl,” he said. 


Ww 
Ge 
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Poem 


And over the bridge I took my way, 
Rubble, nothing but rubble, 

Across the dead bridge as I took my way 

My father stood and threatened me 

As who should say: ‘‘Much thanks to thee!” 
And searched for something he could not, find 
And raised against me his ancient hand, 

‘Me that stood in his way. 


And along the street I took my way, 
Rubble, nothing but rubble, 

Along the dead street as I took my way 
My mother stood and stared at me, 

She stared and sighed then heavily 
And came and went in the ruins there 
Seeking the house that was no more 


„And wept bitterly. 


And through the gate J took my way, 

Rubble, nothing but rubble, 

Through the dead gate as I took my way 

My brother stood and laughed me to scorn 

And the flames had made him quite small and worn 
And he sang from the days of our childhood a song 
Of joy and the changes the times bring along, 

A tragic song. 


And through the garden I took my way, 


Rubble, nothing but rubble, 

As through the dead garden I took my way, 
My sisters stood and they were three: 

Was I truly myself, they questioned me, 


“Or only Time that is past and gone, 


And each of them had a black dress on 
For Time that is. gone. 


And over the playground I took my way, 
Rubble, nothing but rubble, 


‘As through the dead playground I took my way, f 


My old teacher stood and he was grey, 
Knowing the good and the evil Way, 
And he pointed a finger here and there, . 


Where men’s madness had murdered and flames lai 


And had nothing to say. 


And through the churchyard I took my way, 
Rubble, nothing but rubble, 

As through the dead churchyard I took my way, 
By a ruined tower my belovéd stood. f 

From splinters of stone and black-charred wood 
She had woven a wreath and she greeted me 
(And smiled the while most blissfully) 

As her bridegroom-to-be. 


Translated from the German of Hans Leip by Christobel Fowler 
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And by the river I took my way, 


Rubble, nothing but rubble, 


As by the dead river I took my way, 
Myself I saw stand where the water flowed 
And saw myself as away I strode 

5o light, so free, without a care, 

And doubted my eyes and followed in fear 


As in a nightmare. 


And over the distance I took my way, 


Rubble, nothing but rubble, 


As through the dead distance I took my way, 


I saw the dead city from afar 


And saw her shine forth like a brilliant star, 
And her grief and misery were no more 
And her slaughtered arose—never before 


saw. 


Such beauty I 


What glory, what reward 
Dost Thou demand, 
Far indeed 

Have we travelled, 


inscrutable Providence? 


Much toll hast Thou taken of us, 


Monster Deity! 


Art Thou still Light Unquenchable? 


Then make us young again! 
O delicate green branch 
Our fingers clutch, 

O Hope, 

Stay fresh awhile! 


Two Prophetic Poems 


D. S. SAVAGE 


Precisely what qualities are 
required in a poem to qualify it for 
recognition as ‘‘prophetic,’’ it is 
not immediately apparent; but 
great intensity of vision directed 
upon an aspect of experience which 
relates directly to the fate of man 
in history would appear to be the 
condition capable of lifting poetic 
utterance to a realm of universality 
where it easily becomes endowed by 
its readers with a ‘‘prophetic’’ 
character. The present century has 
produced two poems, and, so far as 


I am aware, only two, which have 
been generally, if vaguely, recog- 
nized as possessing prophetic signi- 
ficance. Those two poems are, 
“The Second Coming,” by W. B. 
Yeats, and “Strange Meeting,” by 
Wilfred Owen. The attribution to 
each of these poems of prophetic 
significance would be justified, one 
imagines, if some points of simi- 
larity could be shown—and, 
especially, similarity of prophetic 
purport—between them. Perhaps 
the significance of each may best be 
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realized by- contrasting it with the 
other. i 


It is not strange.that the poem of 
Yeats should have been recognized 
as prophetic; “The Second 
Coming”? is a plainly messianic 
and a visionary intensity 
underlies the import of each power- 
ful line of the poem. The poem was 
first collected in the volume entitled 
Michael Robartes and, the Dancer, 
published in 1921, and this circum- 
stance brings it into an actual 
chronological nearness to Wilfred 
Owen’s ‘Strange Meeting,” which 
appeared in the posthumous Poems 
of 1920. ‘‘Strange Meeting,” we 
know, was written in the trenches. 
(“It probably belongs,” says 
Owen’s editor, Mr. Edmund Blun- 
den, ‘‘to the last months of the pro- 
phetic soldier’s life.’’) In the case of 
“The Second Coming’’ there is 


“reason enough to suppose that: the 


experience of the spiritual turmoil 
possessing men’s minds in time of 
war and the aftermath of war had 
aş compelling an effect upon 
Yedts’s imagination as upon 
Owen's. War, as we are only now 
beginning to realize, has a total 
significance of the most subtle and 
far-reaching kind, which is inex- 
tricably bound up with the whole 
character of our epoch, religious and 
political. It follows that what may 
be loosely called religious and poli- 
tical overtones and implications are 
present in each of the two poems 
under discussion. - 


“The Second Coming” has been 
widely taken as a remarkable 
example of the intuitive apprehen- 
sion, by a poet remote from con- 
temporary actualities, of ‘‘political’’ 
events—the coming of a reign of 
perverted religiousness and brute 
force—in fact, of the age of 
Fascism. 

Turning and turning in the widening gyre 

The falcon cannot hear the falconer; 

Things fall apart; the centre cannot hold; 

Mere anarchy is loosed upon the world, 

The blood-dimmed tide is loosed, and 
every where : 
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The ceremony of ianocence is drowned ; 
The best lack all conviction, while the 
worst 


_ Are full of passionate intensity. 


Surely some revelation is at hand; 

Surely the Second Coming is at-hand. 

The Second Coming! Hardly are those 
words’ out s 


When a vast image out of Spiritus Mundi- 


Troubles my sight: somewhere in sands 
of the desert ' 

A shape with lion body and the head- of 
a man, 

A gaze blank and pitiless as the sun, 

Is moving its slow thighs, while all about 
it : 

Reel shadows of the indignant desert birds. 


The darkness drops again; but now I know 

That twenty centuries of stony sleep 

Were vexed to nightmare by a rocking 
cradle, 

And what rough beast, 
round at last, 

Slouches towards Bethlehem to be born? 


its hour come 


This, it is evident, besides being 
a powerful and compelling poem, is 
an extremely interesting one. Its 
outward meaning, which, few will 
disagree, is valid enough, is— 
twenty years after its composition— 


clear. A world order is breaking to 


fragments, men’s activities have lost 
touch with their intuitions, the 
blood-dimmed tide—the surge of 
blind, brute passion—is let loose, 
and, while men of good will are 
powerless, the worst elements of 
humanity are ‘‘full of passionate 
intensity.” The form of the future 
is for a moment revealed—a shape 
with a human head but with the 
substance of a beast. Finally, the 
past Christian era is seen to be 
voided of significance; it is nothing 
but “twenty centuries of stony 
sleep’? broken ‘into meaningless 
dreams by the Incarnation; and 
instead of the second coming of 
Christ foretold in the Scriptures and 
looked for in faith and hope by 
believers, we are appalled by the 
image of some 


holy nativity. 


To move from this startling © 


revelation to the no less visionary 
fragment of Owen’s ‘Strange 


“rough beast” ` 
slouching towards its expected un-, ` 
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_ Meeting” is to encounter a pattern 
-f experience and an emotional 
attitude quite dissimilar. The fuller 
implications of that dissimilarity I 
shall try to bring out later. For the 
moment a few only of the the wide 
disparities between the experience 
and the style of life of the authors 
of the ‘two poems must be com- 
mented on, To the irreparable loss 
of English life and poetry, Wilfred 
Owen was killed on active service, 
in 1918, at the age of twenty-five. 
We have therefore no means of set- 
ting “Strange Meeting’’ in the per- 
spectives of the poet’s later 
development. What that develop- 
ment might have been can only be 
conjectured from the character of 
the poem itself, from the general 
body of Owen’s work, and irom his 
scanty letters and the memoirs of 
some of those who knew him, 
which are printed in Mr. Blunden’s 
edition of the Poems. Let me indi- 
cate the facts: that Owen was an 
obscure soldier; that war was to 
him the overwhelming experience 
of his adult life; that it is ‘the sole 
theme of his major poetry; and 
that it was the primary concern of 
his thought. Against these facts 
must be set Yeats’s sedentary and 
invalid existence, his ‘‘artistic’’ 
manner of living, divided between 
residence in Ireland, London, and 
Oxford, his theatrical and lecturing 
work, and his literary fame. While 
Yeats was first of all an @esthete, 
who subordinated every thought 
and experience to his specifically 
artistic purposes, it is significant 
that Owen should have explicitly 
repudiated any possible taint of 
zestheticism in the strongest terms, 
writing in the drafted preface to his 
proposed book of poems that ‘‘Above 
all I am not concerned with Poetry 
... The Poetry is in the pity.” And 
this last sentence itself brings us 
to the fact that while, to Owen, 
pity was ong’ of the few redemptive 
features brought out in men by 
war, andfvhile his own heart was 
filled wija compassion for suffering 
f 


/ 


A 


humanity, Yeats was entirely lack- 

ing in that saving quality.” Their 

directly opposed manners of regard- 

ing the inhumanities and bestialities 

of war spring from this funda- 

mental difference. w” 
Here is Owen’s poem, 

Meeting”: 

It seemed that out of battle I escaped 

Down some profound dull tunnel, long 
since scooped 

Through granites which titanic wars had 
groined. 

Yet also there encumbered sleepers groaned, 

Too fast in thought or death to be 
bestirred. 

Then, as I probed them, one sprang up, 
and stared 

With piteous recognition in fixed eyes, 

Lifting distressful hands as if to bless. 

And by his smile, I knew that sullen hall, 

By his dead smile I knew we stood in 
Hell. 

With a thousand pains that vision’s face 
was grained; 

Yet no blood reached there from the upper 
ground, 5 

And no guns thumped, or down the flues 
made moan. 

“Strange friend,” I said, “here is no 
cause to mourn.” 

“None,” said the other, ‘save the undone 
years, 

The hopelessness. Whatever hope is yours, 

Was my life also; I went hunting wild 

After the wildest beauty in the world, 

Which lies not calm in eyes, or braided 
hair, 

But mocks the steady running of the hour, 

And if it grieves, grieves richlier than here. 

For by my glee might many men have 
laughed, 

And of my weeping something had been 
left, 

Which must die now. 
untold, 

The pity of war, the pity war distilled. 

Now men will go content with what we 
spoiled. 

Or, discontent, boil bloody and be spilled. 

They will be swift with swiftness of the 
tigress, 

None will break ranks, though nations 
trek from progress. 


Qu 


irange 


I mean the truth 





*In a brief memoir attached to Owen’s 
Poems, Mr. Frank Nicholson writes: ‘‘He 
was one of those to whom the miseries 
of the world are misery and will not let 
them rest, and he went back to spend his 
life in doing what he could to palliate 
them.” Mr. MacNeice, in his book on 
Yeats, commenting on Yeats’s interest in 
Hegel and his own mechanistic cosmic 
system, says: ‘‘But neither Yeats nor 
Hegel was much worried by pity.” 
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Courage was mine, and I had mystery, 
Wisdom was mine, and I had mastery; 
To miss the march of this retreating world 
Into vain citadels that are not walled. 
Then, when much blood had clogged their 
chariot-wheels - : : 
I would go up and wash them from sweet 
wells, 1 
Even with truths that lie too deep for 
taint. 

I would have poured my spirit without 
stint 

But not through wounds; not on the cess 
of war. , 

Foreheads of men have bled where no 
wounds were. 

I am the enemy you killed, my friend. |.” 


g P 


The points on which, despite dif- - 


ferences of attitude, these poems 
touch in common, either explicity 
or by implication, may be enumer- 
ated as follows: (1) The vision of 
futurity ; (2) War, blood, bestiality ; 
(3) Pity, ‘humanity; (4) Christ, 
Christianity. 

The vision of futurity in each is 
quite startlingly similar, although 
Owen merely touches upon it, 
while Yeats’s whole poem is devo- 


ted to the vision. Yeats, that is to’ 


say, sees the future préparing itself 
as a rough beast, “a shape with 
lion body and the head of a man,” 
and ‘‘a gaze blank and pitiless as 
the sun.” Owen’s ‘‘strange friend,” 
his murdered enemy, lamenting the 
untold truth of war, forecasts that 
men will ‘‘boil bloody and be 
spilled? and will “be swift with 
swiftness of the tigress.” For 
Yeats, “the blood-dimmed tide is 
loosed”; Owen anticipates a time 
when much blood shall have 
“clogged their chariot-wheels’’— 
the wheels of war. The actual, out- 
ward vision of each poet, is not, 
therefore, very dissimilar. What is 
utterly dissimilar is the attitude of 
each towards the vision. Yeats’s is 
the impassive acceptance of the 
recorder, while Oweh’s is one of 
passionate protest and renunciation. 

The quality of Owen’s protest is 
perhaps best brought. out in the 
alternative version of the middle 
section of his’ poem, not commonly 
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printed, which I now give. 


‘‘Earth’s wheels run oiled with blood- 
Forget we that. 

Let us turn back with beauty and with 
thought. 

Let us forgo our rank and seniority, 

Let us fall out from fleeing from futurity. 

Beauty is yours, and you have mastery, 

Wisdom is mine, and I have mystery. 

We.two will stay behind and keep our 
troth, 

Let us lie out and hold the open truth. 

Let us forgo men’s minds that are brute’s. 
natures. 

Let us not sup the blood which some say . 
nurtures. 

Be we not swift with swiftness of the 
tigress. 

Better break ranks than follow men from 
progress. 

Miss we the march of this retreating 
world f 

Into vain citadels that are not walled. 

Then when their blood hath clogged their 
chariot-wheels 

We will go up and wash them from deep 
wells. i 

What though we sink from men as pitchers 
falling, g ; 

Many shal! raise us up to be their filling, 

Even from wells we sunk too deep for war, 

And filled by brows that bled where no 
wounds were.” ; . 


From all the above it is apparent 
that where Owen’s inner attitude to 
his vision is perfectly explicit, even 
to the extent of overshadowing the 
vision itself (it must be remembered’ 
that his vision of the future is 
actually a projection of the horrors. 
of his present experience, that it is 
implicit, therefore, in the visionary 
environment of his ‘‘strange meet- 
‘ing’’), Yeats’s inner attitude is not 
brought out in the poem itself, and 
it is therefore necessary to place 
“The Second Coming” in the per- 
“spective of Yeats’s achievement as 
‘a whole. ` i ey 

Yeats’s entire development as a 
poet may be seen in terms of the 
altering relationship of two mutu- 
ally exclusive realms—the natural 
and the supernatural. As a young 
man, Yeats wrote of the abstract 
immaterial world of Fery, his 
poems were made of vague’ images 
and dreamy rhythms. The poems of 
his further period express a bitter 
disillusionment, a growing aware- 
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ness of the claims of actuality. As 
the two realms posited by the pecu- 
liar constitution of his miad, the 
purely supernatural and the purely 
natural, approached each other, 
there came a period—represented in 
his development by the poems in 
The Wild Swans at Coole {:919)— 
in which it appeared that Yeats was 
moving to a real acceptance of life 
on the human—that is, both 
spiritual and natural—level. The 
- period passed, and it became clear 
that Yeats was set on a new course. 
The period of disenchantment 
passed over into a period of accep- 
tance ‘and affirmation—not of 
human life, but of the vitality of 
nature and blood. The two anti- 
thetical realms had simply reversed 
their position in his mind, and from 
the abstract, dream-like realm of 
impossible supernatural beings, 
Yeats had transferred his centre of 
gravity to the antithetical exclusive 
realm of nature, passion, blood. It 
is, significantly, at the beginning 


of this new course that ‘‘The 
Second Coming”’ is written. 
“The Second Coming,” then, 


appearing at the very end of 
Yeats’s middle period, looks not 
only towards the: general future, 
but also, and concurrently, towards 
Yeats’s own future development. 
Yeats was throughout his life a 
pagan; it seems that he was un- 
willing even to admit the teachings 
of Christianity to his consciousness. 
‘When we consider that the Incarna- 
` tion, the meeting and uniting of 
supernatural with natural, is for the 
Christian consciousness the central 
event in history, it is extremely 
interesting that ‘‘The Second 
Coming,” virtually the only poem 
Yeats wrote which has more than 
the remotest reference to Christian 
doctrine, should have been written 
just after the period in his life when 
his self-made antithesis between 
natural and supernatural had be- 
come confused, and just prior to 
his rejection of life on the human 
level and the re-affirmation, with 


a contrary emphasis, of ‘the 
same supernatural-natural cleavage. 
Christianity, the religion of the 
God-Man, is essentially the religion 
of humanity, its vision of God is a 
vision of one who, in becoming 
Man, is more human than we are: 
of one who is infinite love and 
mercy, and also of one who has 
pity, who is humiliated, and who 
suffers. The ‘‘cold,’’ ‘‘bitter,’’ 
“passionate’’ poetry of Yeats 
knows nothing of humanity, ‘of 
pity, of humiliation, of suffering or 
of love. 

Yeats did not merely foretell the 
coming of the Beast, he accepted it. 
Those who speak of Yeats’s pro- 
phetic political insight, and praise 
him for the ‘‘political’’ poems of 
his final period—as if there were 
some peculiar intrinsic merit in 
political opinion as poetic subject- 
matter—commonly overlook the 
fact that the later Yeats was con- 
siderably more than half a fascist 
himself; that he studied sympa- 
thetically the fascist régimes, 
interested himself in eugenics and 
racialist theory, wrote marching- 
songs for General O’ Duffy’s blue- 
shirts and verse excitedly glorify- 
ing race and blood and exalting 


- violence and war. 


Of these two prophetic poems, 
both written out of the turmoil of 
the period of the first world war, 
one, then, gives us a clear vision 
of our future—the devastation of 
human (i.e., Christian) values and 
the reign of the Beast—a devasta- 
tion and a rule embraced and 
affirmed by the seer himself; while 
the other offers us, predominantly, 
a clear inward attitude to this same 
vision. i 

For the moment, let us call to 
our minds the fact that Yeats was 
an invalid and an esthete, who.died 
in his bed at an advanced age, and 
who kept an antique Japanese 
sword in his study which he would 
seize and brandish when seized with 
a fit of abstract bellicosity.. Let us 
recall that Owen was killed by a 
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bullet on the field of battle ihe was 
awarded the M.C., so apparently 
he was a good soldier), who in 
his years of maturity had known 
nothing but the boredom, the 
horror and the bestiality of war. 
And that it is Owen, in his pro- 
phetic poem, who is making for. him- 
self, and offering to us, primarily 
an inner attitude to the fact.of war 
and all that it represents and 
embodies. 

“That Owen was a patifist, or 
even that his attitude was tinged 
with pacifism, has been denied in 
certain quarters, and the question 
itself silently passed over in ‘others, 
from motives the questionability of 
which need not concern aus- here. 
From his projected ‘Table: of 
Contents’’ for the volume of poems 
he was preparing ‘‘to strike at the 
conscience of England in regard to 
the continuance of the war’’ (for 
so completely had his moral pas- 
sion. overpassed his concern for 

‘‘poetry’’) we seé the remarks he 
had scribbled against various 
poems: The unnaturalness of 
weapons.” “‘Inhumanity of war.” 
“The insupportability of war.” 
“Horrible beastliness of war.” 
‘‘Foolishness of war,” etc., etc. In 
1917 he had formulated his essen- 
tial creed, ‘‘whioch,’’ says his editor, 
“had taken, bold form in his, mind 
and awaited poetical completion.’’ 

Already (wrote Owen in one- of his 
letters) I have comprehended a light which 
never will filter into the dogma of any 
national church: namely, that one of 
Christ’s (essential commands was: Pas- 
sivity at any price! Suffer dishonout and 
disgrace, but never resort to arms. Be 
bullied, be outraged, be killed; but do not 
kil. It may be a chimerical and an 
~ ignominious principle, but there it is. It 
can only be ignored; and I think pulpit 
professionals are ignoring it very skilfully 
and successfully indeed. .. . Am I not 
myself a conscientious objector with a very 
seared conscience? ... . Christ is liter- 
‘ally in “no man’s land.” There men often 
hear His voice: ‘‘Greater love hath no 
man than this, that a man lay down his 
life for a friend.” Is it-spoken in English 
only and French? I do not believe so. 
Thus you see how pure Christianity will 
not fit in with pure patriotism. 
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About Owen’s inner attitude lœ 
war and the Beast it is unnecessary 
to say more, With quiet simplicity, 
it explains itself. About Yeats’s. 
attitude there remains something” 
further to be said. 

As late as 1938, in his’ Introduc- 
tion to The Oxford Book of Modern 
Verse, we find Yeats writing as 
follows: 

If war. is necessary, or necessary in our 


`. time and place, it is best to forget its . 


sufferings as we do the discomfort of fever, 
remembering our comfort at midnight 
when our temperature fell, or as we forget’ 
the worst moments of more painful disease. 
Florence Farr returning third class from. 
Ireland found herself among Connaught 
Rangers just returned from the Boer War 
who described an incident over and over, 
and always with loud laughter: an un- 
popular sergeant struck by a shell turned. 
round and round like a dancer wound in 
his own entrails. That too may be a 
right way of seeing war, if war is neces- 
sary; the way of the Cockney slums, of 
Patrick Street, of the Kilmainham Minut, 
of Johnny I hardly knew ye, of the 
medieval Dance- of Death. 


Or, we might add, of one who, 
egoistically remote from the depth 
and the beauty and the pathos of 
human existence, has closed his 
heart to human suffering and given 
his acquiescence to the degradation 
of human life and the disintegration 
of the human image. Owen himself 
has said the final word on such, in 
his fine poem ‘‘Insensibility’’: 

But cursed are dullards whom no cannon 


stuns, 
That they should be as stones; 
Wretched are they, and mean 
With pauc ity that never was simplicity. 
By choice they made themselves immune 
To pity and whatever moans in man 
Before the last sea and the hapless stars; 
Whatever mourns when many leave these 
shores; 
Whatever shares 
The eternal reciprocity of tears. 


§ 

Yeats, it will be remembered, 
excluded Wilfred Owen from The 
Oxford Book of Modern Verse. 
which he edited; the omission’ 
caused a minor scandal at the time- 
In that enlightening little volume, 
the Letters on Poetry from W.B. 
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‘Yeats to Dorothy Wellesley— 
enlightening, not about poetry, but 
about Yeats and his circle—there 
-are some echoes of the hubbub. 


I was anxious (writes Lady Wellesley in 

this book—referring to a time when the 
anthology was still in preparation) to 
persuade him to reconsider some of his 
selections and omissions from The Oxford 
Book of Modern Verse, and especially 
his decision to omit nearly all the war 
poets, including Wilfred Owen. On this 
point he remained adamant, holding that 
“passive suffering was not a subject for 
poetry,” even as a passive attitude to- 
wards Nature did not make fine poetry. 
The creative man must impose himself 
upon suffering, as he must also upon 
Nature. 
There is mention in this little book 
of a further effort made by Lady 
Wellesley, much to her credit, to 
persuade Yeats to include Owen, 
specifically mentioning ‘Strange 
Meeting.” 

When the anthology was pub- 
lished, this arbitrary exclusion of 
an important poet was one of the 
many oddities of the collection to 
be fastened on by the reviewers. 
And we find Yeats writing about 
Owen to Lady Wellesley in these 
terms: 

My anthology continues to sell and the 
critics get more and more angry. When 
I excluded Wilfred Owen, whom I con- 
sider unworthy of the poets’ corner of a 
country newspaper, I did not know I was 
excluding a revered sandwich-board Man 
of the revolution and that somebody has 
put his worst and most famous poem in 
a glass-case in the British Museum— 
however, if I had known it I would have 
excluded him just the same. He is all 
blood, dirt and sucked sugar stick (look 
at the selection in Faber’s anthology—he 
calls poets “bards,” a girl a “maid” and 
talks about “Titanic wars”). There is 
every excuse for him but none for those 
who like him. 

And, on the next page: 


I return the article and suggest that you 
read the poem of Wilfred Owen’s.. . I 
cannot imagine anything more clumsy, 
more discordant. One reason why these 
propagandists hate us is that we have ease 
and power... . 

§ 


In the past several years we have 
had poets and critics on the lookout 
for literary pedigrees and models 


for imitation whose approach to 
the poetry of such predecessors as 
Yeats and Owen, Hopkins and 
Eliot, has been of a purely exterior 
kind, motivated by a desire to 
appropriate the exterior distinctions 
of their victims without a sympa- - 
thetic penetration into their essen- 
tial personalities and the character 
of their experience, the urgencies 
of which had given rise to their 
uniqueness of expression. Such 
spiritual’ myopia has been charac- 
teristic of some of these individuals 
as to make it possible for them to. 
blur into one vague outline figures 
so utterly opposed to one another 
as Yeats and Owen. 

But, I suppose, if the ultimate 
validity of poetry has its source very 
deep down in the personal attitude of 
the poet, if it is more than a 
‘literary’? affair, then, if one 
admires, or more, feels a profound 
kinship with such a poet as Owen, 
it would seem to follow, would it 
not? that one is debarred from any 
feeling of deep sympathy with such 
a poet as Yeats. It is not necessary 
to. deny that each poet was a 
masterly artist. But their very 
artistic superbness, the intensity 
which is capable of lifting their 
utterance, even at one point, to the 
level of prophecy, derives from their 
perfect inward consistency. 

Inwardly, each poet represents 
something diametrically opposed to 
the other. Yet each, as a poet, had 
the courage and the fidelity to 
carry his inner attitude to its con- 
clusions—to be an extremist, as 
only a man of great sincerity and 
singlemindedness can be. ` 

Each of these poets, in his own 
way, penetrated to the heart of the 
human, historical situation, and 
defined in himself, with admirable 
devotion and clarity, one of the 
only two thoroughly consistent and 
coherent attitudes towards that 
course. Yeats wrote in affirmation 
of the Beast, of blood and of war. 
Owen, writing that “Al that the 
poet can do to-day is warn. That is 
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«why the true Poets must be truth- 
ful,” positively renounced brutal- 
ization and ‘“‘the blood’ which some 
(e.g-, Yeats) say nurtures.” In our 
time the issue- which they faced 
and answered is coming to be faced 
by all: it is becoming clear beyond 
doubt that the fate of man depends, 
first of all, not upon his exterior 
organization of his life, but upon 
his essential inner attitude, and on 
jno single issue is this more clearly 
. manifested than on the :ssue’ of 
war. For today the comfortable, 
confused, betwixt-and-between com- 
promises and evasions upon which 
men for many years have been able 


‘ to found their lives, are collapsing, 


and a judgment’ is’ being passed 
upon them which takes the form of 
a diabolical extremism, an extrem- 
ism of blood, cynicism and brutal- 
ity which finds its eventual expres- 
sion in war. This extremism can be 
answered and opposed only by a 
contrary extremism, an extremism 
not diabolical but divine, not of 
blood but of spirit, not of cynicism 
but of faith, not of brutality but of 
pity, compassion, love; qualities 
which find their expression not in 
war, but in war’s positive antithe- 
sis: brotherhood. How little has the 
significance of Owen been under- 
stood by those ‘‘political’’ critics of 
literature who have adopted him as 
their own: by Mr. Stephen 
Spender, for example, who, with 
astonishing irrelevancy, is able to 
write that: 

Owen’s poetry... exists by its refer- 
ence to some external object: if it had 
.not been the war, it might have been the 
industrial towns, and the distressed areas. 


or Mr. Edgell Rickword, who in an 
article, War and Poetry, written in 
1940, hit an all-time low, as they 
say, with his remark: 

“Could he have come in contact with the 
rank and. file movement then developing 
Rime industrial centres, he might have 

éveloped a more positive poetry and so 
bridged the gap betdeen the factories and 
the trenches. 

But how little, also, is Yeats’s sig- 
nificance grasped!` In the Winter 
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1945 number of the Kenyon Review, 
Mr. John Crowe Ransom takes'me 
to task for quarrelling, in my 
essay The Aestheticism of W. B. 
Yeats, with the quality of Yeats’s 
religiousness. That what I have 
called Yeats’s static ‘‘zestheticism,”’ 
which displaced the dynamic “reli 
gious” principle-at the centre of 
his mind, led him eventually to a 
form of inverted and perverted 
religiousness, I am prepared to 
admit, and if Mr. Ransom wishes 
to admire the quality of this later 
religiousness of Yeats, then he is 
welcome to it. I recollect that it was 
Yeats who wrote, towards the 
close of his life (referring to his 
preoccupation with his soul which 
came to him in illness): ‘‘I said to 
myself ‘Your job is avoid deep 
places and to die blaspheming,” 
and it was Yeats whe wrote again, 
in similar circumstances: “I am 
gradually becoming healthier and 
well—when I am ill I am a 
Christian and that is abominable. ”* 

Taken to their extremities, as all 
attitudes should be taken, and quite 
certainly as the poet’s or the vision- 
ary’s attitude must be taken, there 
simply are no other attitudes, then, 
than these two. Every other is a 
compromise or a.confusion between 
them, and time will certainly reveal 
to all but the dimmest understand- 
ings that such is the case. That 
which Yeats accepted and affirmed 
with open eyes, as befitted a true 
seer, may be drifted into confusedly 
and ignominiously by lesser men- 
who are able to deceive themselves 
with the supposition that what 
Owen and Yeats each represented 
may be reconciled or that the 
antithesis is an artificial or an 
“extreme” and therefore unreal 
one, or that the issue as I have 
presented it is too dogmatic, too 
prejudiced, or too simplified. Such 
a confusion, and its consequences, 
we do not have to look far for in 
1945: 

*Letters on Poetry from W. B. Yeats 
to Dorothy Wellesley, pp. 124 and 143. 
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The Quest of Sidney Keyes’ 


JOHN LE MAISTRE 


We have survived to witness 
the destruction of a generation, 
but it did not perish unheard. From 
the wreckage of shattered compla- 
cency, from the still-born indiffer- 
ence of the ’thirties, have come 
two clear voices: Richard Hillary 
and Sidney Keyes. Both were nur- 
tured on the prevalent nostalgia of 
the pre-war decade and were strug- 
gling to salvage some type of stable 
credo from the pathetic. maclstrom 
into which they found themselves 
cast. 

In spite of the similarity of their 
quest they chose different methods 
of approach. Hillary turned himself 
into a sort of human guinea-pig 
and by recording his impressions 
endeavoured to rationalize through 
self-analysis the necessity for his 
death. Keyes on the other hand 
took first a detached standpoint and 
reported objectively, then by pres- 
sure of circumstance was himself 
forced to participate and had con- 
sequently to review his earlier con- 
clusions in the light of his personal 
experience. 

Perhaps because Hillary pos- 
sessed the maturer mind and lived 
only long enough to appreciate the 
futility of his mission, his cry is 
the more poignant, and his self- 
sacrifice more terrifying in its signi- 
ficance than the delicate and maybe 
even slightly cynical surrender of 
Keyes—-the Keyes who says in a 
translation from Rilke: 

' ... I give myself and as I give 

Possess the world by that surrender. 
` If Keyes had to die he was pre- 
pared to do so, but not as a willing 
victim. In a letter to his friend 
John Heath Stubbs he writes: 
“Please send me your death wish 
poem quickly, before the general 
European death wish claims me 
(though under protest, and with 
the strongest desire for life, even 


to old age) . . .”” Like Hillary, he 
was going forward with his eyes 
open. i 

Nevertheless war, retrogressive 
and senseless as he saw it to be, 
gave him at once the clarity of 
purpose that was essential if he was 
to become the mouth-piece of a 
generation: 

. travellers 

Lost in confusion by a foreign gate, 

My bridge for you ; and voiceless speakers, 

Cry through the trumpet of my fear and 

rage. 

Already he had acquired the 
masterful technique that distin- 
guishes all his best work; what 
was now needed was a cause to 
which he could dedicate himself, 
and in so doing, exploit his genius 
to the full, - 

In his long poem ‘‘The Foreign 
Gate’’ (he would have preferred to 
call it “Ruins and Visions”) he 
takes upon himself the role of 
eavesdropper in Valhalla, and 
through the mouths of the dead 
heroes of history and legend, 
endeavours to interpret the signifi- 
cance of death. What does he dis- 
cover? Principally, the insignifi- 
cance of death itself; but also that 
the manner of the death is all 
important: 

Whatever gift, it is the giving 

Remains significant: whatever death 

It is the dying matters, 
Systematic analysis supplied this, 
but more ‘than the result of dis- 
passionate ratiocination was needed 
as’ a basis for belief. Death, the 
ultimate outcome of war, was an 
emotional as opposed to a rational 
transition from life. Somewhere, 
he knew, was the point at which 
reason and emotion merged, and 
that focal point he had to discover. 

He shared Hillary’s natural aver- 





*The Collected Poems of Sidney Keyes. 
Edited with a Memoir and Notes by 
Michael Meyer. Routledge, 7s. 6d. 
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sion to ‘‘organized emotion and 
patriotism” : 4 
Let me speak out 

Against this sham of policy, for pain 

Alone is true. 

Pain! Was the answer he required 
hidden there? That was what he had 
to discover for himself; what he 
eventually realized everyone has-to 
discover individually. His was: ‘the 
shrinking’ brain, sick of an inner 
war” that was ‘groping blindly for 
a light in the fog of general- disil- 
lusion: searching for a faith that 
would turn his inevitable journey 
into a crusade. In ‘'The Foreign 
Gate’? we watch him search, see 
him clutching at one straw after 
another in his quest for a Holy 
Grail. A quest that was predestined 
to failure, for there is no Holy 
Grail. in total war. Death alone, 
stripped of all garnish, 
‘one, the only solution: 

Wrestling with anggls, they found out 

in time 

Only the coward will resist that fall; 

And so, embracing bravely the white 

limbs, 

‘Engulfed in the long ‘shining hair, they 

learnt 

Humility and triumph. 

Here is Hillary-Keyes. Here is the 
only creed that Hillary could 
accept, that Keyes should by all 
the laws have accepted too, and 
yet he does not. -Is it because his 
integrity of purpose is less pro- 
nouncetl than Hillary’s, or is it 
because, in spite of everything, he 
‘cannot quite convince himself of its 
absolute infallibility? 

He concluded ‘The Foreign 
Gate” in March, 1942; in April he 
was conscripted for the army. 
Hitherto his self-willed standpoint 
had been that of the detached on- 
looker, and he had been able to 
assess the values involved without 
‘himself becoming a participant. But 
now death was no longer a vague 
(though always actual) presence, 
‘bat an intimate spectre demanding 
exorcism.. The necessity of grafting 
a significance on to his mission had 
‘become imperative. Here at last 
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was the. 


was Keyes speaking, not merely for 
soldiers; but ‘as a ‘soldier himself. 
In his prefatory memoir of 
Keyes, Michael Meyer suggests that 
he did eventually succeed in evolv- 
ing a satisfactory philosophy, and 
gave it voice in his poem ‘‘The 
Wilderness.” It would be ‘con- 
venient to be ‘able to believe this. 
How appropriate for the young 
poet to overcome his early doubts 
in a last-minute battlefield conver- 
sion! How appropriate and, in the 
circumstances, how unconvincing ! 
Few people want to die. Even 
Hillary, I am convinced, would 
have preferred to live, had such a 
course been possible, and Keyes 
was quite certain that he wanted 
to. No, somehow it declines to ring 
true. That ‘‘The Wilderness” is ` 
in itself an intensely significant 
poem, cannot be denied. It carries 
throughout an atmosphere of 
authenticity that it would be pro- 
fanation to gainsay, ‘and yet in 
spite of this, something is lacking ; 
and that something I believe to be 
the indefinable connecting-link be- 
tween soul and conscience, impera- 
tive for complete conviction. He 
was commencing a great. pilgrim- 
age and, like a visionary, had half 


-realized his goal: 


Here we have come to the last ridge, the 
river 
Crossed and the birds of summer left to 
silence. 
‘And we go forth, we go forth together 
With our lank shadows dogging us, 
" scrambling 
Across the raw red stones. 
He saw with a terrible clarity that 
all who were to achieve spiritual 
salvation must face this pilgrimage. 
Mere acceptance of another's word 
was insufficient: 
All who would’ save their life must find 
. _ the desert— 
The lover, the poet, the girl who dreams 
of Christ, 
“And the swift runner, 
another laurel : 
They all must face the sun, the red rock 
desert, 
And see the burning of the metal bird. 
Until you have crossed the desert ` and 
faced that fire 


crowned with 


Love is an evil, a shaking ofthe hand, 
A sick pain draining courage. from the 
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disillusion, - Keyes was the uneg- 
thusiastic supporter : forced tò 


heart, 


His resignation was a submission 
to the inevitability of fate; but it 
was resignation under protest. He 
had conferred upon himself the task 
of speaking for his comrades and, 
as the voice of a. generation, had to 
undergo his severest test, the oldest 
trial in history—ordeal by fire: 

This is my calling, to seek the red rock 


desert 

< And speak for all those who ‘have lost 
the. gardens, 

Forgotten the singing, yet dare not find 
the desert— 


To sing the song that rises from the fire. 


Death was that fire, and if death 
is to reveal its mystery, it must be 
conquered. 

In the last. parts of ‘‘The° Wilder- 
ness” he advances what ‘I must 
regard as a hypothetical ‘solution 
to his quest. Hypothetical because 
he had not yet undergone the final 
stage in his trial. “The Wilder- 
ness’? was concluded in January, 
1943, and it. was not until April of 
the same year that hé saw ‘active 
service and lost his life. 

It is said of ‘a soldier that he 
‘enters battle a thousand times be- 
fore he ever sees action. This, and 
Keyes’s unique sensitivity have 
given us the concluding sections of 
“The Wilderness.” At last the way 
‘ahead was clear:. 


We have turned in time, we shall see 
_ The Pheenix burning under a rich tree. 


` The goal was indeed in ‘sight, . 


and he had travelled far enough to 
. realize that all who wished to win 
through with him must follow his 
tead :. 
- And they will find who linger in the 
garden 


The way of time is not a river but 
A pilferer who will not ask their pardon. 


But was this the ultimate end? Was 
this quod erat demonstrandum the 
task he had set out to accomplish 
and for which he had in the end 
given his own life? I think not. If 
Hillary was the victim of his own 


. them from the voices of the future { 


acquiesce against his own better 
judgment. Of the all-embracing 
wave of total destruction Hillary 
had seen approaching, Keyes lived 
long ‘enough to witness the back- 
wash and presume that there were, 
after all, aspects of life more 
durable than his contemporary had 
been able to admit. 

It is fairly easy to misinterpret 
a poet, to remould the significance’ 
of his verse until the shape ‘satisfies 
the theorizer. Consequently. it 
stands to reason that the more 
obscure a poet is, the greater the 
chance of conflicting representa- 
tion. Luckily Keyes’s verse does 
not lend itself easily to abstract 
speculation on the “trend of his 
philosophy. Taken at its face value 
it would suggest that he had 
charted a clear course, and it is be- 
cause of this apparent conviction 
rather than in spite of it, that one 
suspects that his graceful submis- 
sion was more than tinged with 
cynicism. 

In my view, the intrinsic differ- 
ence between Keyes and Hillary: is 
that Hillary did. ‘actually. return 
from the “red rock desert,” 
whereas Keyes’ was merely specu- 
lating on what it contained. Had 
Keyes survived as Hillary did to 
‘sing the “‘song that rises from the 
fire,” who is to say that he too 
would’ not have found the fire 
merely a` brilliant fame; a flame 
that burnt only in’ his imagination, 
and ‘without fuel? 

Since Keyes’s death, human -exis- 
tence has moved to another plane. 
The rational aspect of war has 
given us the crystal ‘issue of peace 
or annihilation; not only has a new 
leaf been turned, ‘but a volume con- 
cluded. Keyes, Hillary and their 


“generation have been forcibly- re- 


established on’ a historical footing. 
They are the voices- of the past. 
‘How unfathomable‘a gulf separates 
a 
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A Crown of Life 


HENRY WILLIAMSON 
for Benjamin Britten 


For five centuries Frogstreet 
farmhouse was thatched, the 
kitchen floor was cold and damp 
and uneven with slate slabs, and 
there. was nothing to do on winter 
nights except to sit round the open 
hearth, on which all the cooking 
was done, and which smoked— 
nothing to do except go to bed, if 
you were one of the children, and 
listen to Father’s voice ‘mumbling 
‘through the floor, the whining of 
the new puppy shut up in the barn, 
cows belving for: lost calves, the 
owls hooting in the trees, and the 
rain dripping from the thatch. 

For five centuries the walls and 
the downstairs floors were damp 
and the rooms were dark. The 
yeomen Kiffts worked hard from 
before sunrise to after sunset every 
day of the four seasons; they 
possessed the lives of their ‘sons, 
who were, forced to work often 
beyond middle age, without pay, 
for their fathers; they shouted at 
and kicked their ferocious barking 
cattle-dogs as a matter of course; 
they thought nothing of beating, 
with their brass-buckled belts, 
their unmarried daughters if they 
stayed out late without permission ; 


they went regularly to church on . 


‘Sundays; and they died of rheu- 
matism usually before the age of 
seventy. A small stream ran under 
part of the kitchen floor, giving 
the place its name of Frogstreet. 
When Clibbit Kifft inherited the 
property it already had a mortgage 
on it, raised by his father because 
wheat no longer paid owing to the 
importation of foreign corn and 
beef; and Clibbit. was forced to 
raise the second mortgage to pay. 
death duties. Then he married the 
young woman he had been walking 
out with ever since his mother had 
had her second stroké and died. 
‘Clibbit Kifft hated his father, 
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believing that the old man’s wicked- 
ness had killed his mother. Clibbit 
had loved his mother dearly. 
Clibbit’s wife was a large 
woman, retaining through life the 
fresh red cheeks and brown 
wondering eyes which made her 
prettiness when Clibbit had been 
courting her. She had been sorry 
for Clibbit, knowing how, when a 
boy, his father -had thrashed and 
starved him. His long swinging” 
arms were said to be so loose be- 
cause of the number of times his 
father had caught hold of him by 
the arm and swung him round be- 
fore hurling him on to the kitchen 
floor. As a young girl, ‘daughter 
of Vellacott farm, she had pitied 
the poor young man with the’ shy 
and awkward manner. After his 
mother’s death, when they were 
walking out together, he had never 
seemed to want to take her in his 
arms, but always to be clasped and 
held like a child. He was often 
querulous .and ‘moody for no reason 
that she could see, liable to leave 
her suddenly and not come near her 
again for days. 
They walkéd out during the falf 
and winter and when the warmer 
days came they went among the 


-furze brakes on the combe side. and 


she was tender to him, and during 
that spring he was almost happy, 
often making her laugh with the 
way -he imitated and mocked his 
father’s ways; but when one night 
she. told him they must be wed, 
Clibbit got into a real rage and 
shouted just like his father, before 
breaking into tears with the 
thought of what his father would . 
do to him now that he would have 
to findi a cottage and work ~ 
for. wages—saying that Father 
wouldn’t have no strange woman 
about the place. - 

` Father told him to go and never 
show his face again; but the parson 
helped ` Clibbit, giving him two 


‘days’ work in the Rectory garden 


—that made three shillings a week 
coming in—and lent him seven 
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shillings to buy a pig. The parson 
also gave him an old bed and a 
table with three legs which had 
been lying for years in the disused 
Rectory stables. Clibbit rented a 
cottage for fifteen pence a week, 
and the banns had been read in 
church—none too soon said the 
neighbours—when Clibbit’s father 
died without making a will. Clibbit 
had been an only child, otherwise 
the farm would have been sold and 
lost to the family a generation 
before it actually passed into the 
hands of strangers. ` 


II 


When Clibbit’s fourth child was 
coming, Clibbit was past thirty, 
growing just like his father in 
every way, said the neighbours; 
with one exception: the old man 
had been a limmer, drunk or sober, 
while Clibbit was sweet as a nut 
when drunk. 

Clibbit’s wife and his small chil- 
dren lived in perpetual fear of him. 
She never knew what he would do 
next, or how he might appear. He 
might be home on time for his 
supper, the last meal of the day 
and eaten about six o’clock, or he 
might come an hour or two late, 
and find his plateful put back in 
the oven. He might eat it in 
silence; but he was just as likely 
to mutter that he didn’t want no 
supper, then take it out of the 
oven, give it a glance, and declare 
that it was ‘‘zamzawed’’ (dried 
up), or not cooked enough, and 
tip. it on the floor for the dog. 
Whatever he did, his wife would 
say little, but look at him and then 
at the silent children with appre- 
hension. This look, and the un- 
natural stillness of the children, set 
him off in a proper rage; and as 
the time for her fourth confinement 
came nearer, so his moodiness and 
fits of violence increased. 

One Sunday’s dinnertime he 
seized the tablecloth and pulled it 
off the table and sent all the things 
clattering on the floor. He kicked 


the loaf of bread through the 
window, where it was sniffed out 
by the sow and promptly eaten with 
grateful grunts. After that he 
neither ate nor spoke for three 
days, except to reply, once, to his 
wife’s faltered, ‘‘Won’t ’ee have 
your dinner, won’t ‘ee, surenufft? 
‘Tes no use denying your stummick 
further,” that he couldn’t ‘‘afford 
to ait no more meals, what with 
all the mortgage money vor be 
paid next quarter day.” On the 
fourth day of his fast he came home 
‘‘mazed drunk,’’ said the neigh- 
bours, who behind window curtains 
watched him lurching down the 
street, followed by his Exmoor 
pony; and they listened at their 
thresholds for noises following the 
opening and banging-to of the 
farmhouse door. Clibbit had had 
only a half quartern of whiskey, 
and after eating his supper and 


saying it tasted ‘‘proper’’ he 
slouched about the kitchen, 
smilingly patting his children’s 
heads, shaking his wife’s hand 


with beaming solemnity before 
taking off his boots and leggings, 
and going ‘‘up over’’—to sleep 
exhaustedly in his clothes. 

So the years went by. One 
August his eldest son—who had 
just left school, being fourteen 
years of age—was sent to the inn 
for two bottles of beer. Returning 
with these, the boy jumped down 
into the field which they were reap- 
ing, and the two bottles, one held 
in each hand, clashed together and 
were broken. Unfastening the 
leather belt with the big brass 
buckle which had been his father’s 
and grandfather’s ‘‘girdle,’’ Clibbit 
roared out a curse and ran after 
the boy, pursuing him across half 
the field, whirling belt in one hand 
and holding up his breeches with 
the other. He stopped only because 
his breeches were slipping down. 
The boy ran on, and when he dis- 
appeared over the sky line, nearly 
a mile away, he was still running. 
The village thought this a good 
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tale, and it was laughed over many 
times during the next few months 
—-the beer bottles ‘‘knacking 
together” and young Kifft “‘rinning 
like a stag’’ over the sky line. The 
boy never came back, finding a 
home and work with his uncle at 
Vellacott Farm. 


III 


. Clibbit Kifft’s appearance was 
remarkable. Village boys called 
him Sparrow behind his back, but 
never to his side-whiskered face. 
They would sometimes dare to jeer 
when he had,gone round the corner, 
riding his short moor pony. The 
intense wild blueness of his eyes 
under shaggy brows was instantly 
noticeable because of the long nose 
with its crimson tip. He was tall 
and very thin, a bony animation of 
long arms and legs in ragged 
clothes. His ancient cloth cap was 
so torn by brambles, as he knelt to 
till his gins and snares for rabbits, 
that only the lining and half the 
peak and shreds of cloth were left. 
Likewise jacket and breeches; and 
his leather gaiters were almost 
scratched away by his wort. 

Passing through the-village on 
the way to one of his fields, riding 
the shaggy. pony bareback so that 
his great nailed boots on the long 
legs almost knocked on the road, 
his sharp-featured head glancing 
about him from side to side, he 
appeared to some onlookers to be 
gazing about him in search of 
further devilment. The rims of his 
blue eyes were always inflamed and 
his voice was perpetually hearse. 
The Adam’s apple in his scrawny 
neck was almost as big as his nose. 
“Clibbit’s throat would cut easy,” 
the hen dealer would remark at 
cottage doors after one of Clibbit’s 
domestic rages. : 

The thatch of Frogstreet farm- 
house was so old and rotten that 
docks, nettles, and grass grew out 
of the clumps of green moss on it. 
Oat sprays grew every summer, 
too, near the base of the chimney 
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stack. The green waving awns of 
June- always pleased Clibbit.. ‘‘’Tes 
ol’-fashion like,’’ he used to say to 
the Rector in his scrapy voice. 
‘Tes wonnerful old, thaccy wuts 
up auver. "IT was me girt-girt. 
granfer, I reckon, laid thaccy wut 
reed up auver, ‘cording to the 
records in’ the Bible box.” Thatch 
was usually laid with wheat. 
“reed, or unbruised wheaten 
stalks; oat or barley reed did not 
last so long as: that of wheat. 
“Aiy, ’tes a wonnerful long time 
ago when you come to think of it, 
y'r riv’rence. ’T was a master lot 
of smut that year, and the wheat 
crop was ruined, so they laid wut 
reed up-along. November, seven- 
teen-seventy, George the Third’s 
reign, I reckon, zur. A long time 
ago. Aiy. Wull, us’v all got to go 
sometime, beggin’ y’r riv’rence’s 
pardon.”’ 

Everyone in the village liked the 
parson. 

Rain went right through the 
remains of seven thatchings—the 
thatch was relaid four or five times 
every century, and the oat berry 
which sprouted and started a colony 
beside the chimney stack of Frog- 
street farmhouse must have lain 
dormant in the roof for more than 
a hundred and sixty years. 

Starlings, sparrows, and swifts 
made their homes under the eaves 
of Frogstreet, and every year a 
pair of martins built a mud nest 
over the front door, which opened 
on the road. In summer the stone 
of the threshold was continually 
being splashed by the clotted 
wreckage of flies, as the parent 
birds cleaned out their nest. Just 
like Clibbit Kifft, said the neigh- 
bours, “fto be heedless of they 
dirty birds biding there’’; but let it 
be remembered, now that all the 
life of that farmhouse is passed 
away, that Clibbit once said to the 
parson that the martins were God 
A’mighty’s hens, which he liked to 
hear twittering there in the morning 
before he got out of bed. ve 
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When at last he was alone; 
when his three sons had run away, 
one after another, at school-leaving 
age; when his wife, whose cheeks 
were still fresh and eyes candid as 
a child’s despite her-experience, had 
left Frogstreet finally, taking away 
the four smaller children; when the 
cows and horses and sheep and the 
last pig were gone; when the 
various inspectors of the Royal 
Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children, and the Royal 
Society for the prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, had paid their 
last visits; when for years. no one 
in the village except the parson 
said a good word for the farmer, 
the martins were still there. It is 
unlikely that they were the original 
pair; so many long flights to Africa 
and back -would have’ worn out 
those tiny hearts. Let it be thought 
that, although the old birds were 
long since dead, the impulse and 
desire to fly home to the English 
spring and the place of their birth 
was immortal. It lived on in the 
younger birds, and, when they too 
were fallen, in their nestlings. 

The soft waking twitter-talk of 
house-martins in their nests before 
daybreak is one of the sweetest and 
happiest sounds’ in the world; and, 
although Clibbit’s head was often 
poked out of the window just by 
their nest, the martins of Frog- 
street farm never had the least fear 
of him. 

IV 

‘‘Aiy, Clibbit, let bide they dirty 
birds,” a village voice declaims, 
but what about the long black pig 
Clibbit shot? “A raving  bliddy 
madman was Clibbit,’’ declares the 
voice; ‘‘a proper heller, that should 
have been stringed up long ago.” 

Yes, Clibbit shot a pig, a long 
black pig it was, that had been 
reared on a ‘bottle by his eldest 
daughter. A sow died of fever, and 
the surviving seven of the farrow 
of little black pigs were placed in a 
- basket before the kitchen fire. One 
of the elderly female cats that lived 


about the place attempted to adopt 
them, with an obvious lack of 
success which amused  Clibbit 
greatly. Six of the piglets were 
fobbed off on Ship, the gray bitch 
who drove the cows to and from 
milking; her litter of mongrel pups 
had recently been drowned. She 
took to them as gladly as they took 
to her, and the old cat derived 
pleasure from ‘helping Ship wash 
them. The other piglet was bottle- 
fed on cow’s milk and afterwards 
grew to the habit of coming into 
the kitchen to see the eldest 
daughter, who had fed it, and also 
to rout for and crunch in its jaws 
charcoal in the hearth. Clibbit drove 
it out with kicks and blows, and the 
pig learned to be absent whenever 
it heard his voice or footfalls, but 
when, after listening and staring 
and snuffing, it thought he was not 
about, it would walk in and begin 
its eager search for charcoal. It so 
happened that one evening Mrs. 
Kift ‘put back’’ Clibbit’s supper 
on the hearth, and the animal had 
just finished a baked rabbit stuffed 
with sage and onions, a dozen 
potatoes, and a score or so of 
carrots, when Clibbit walked in. He 
swore and jerked his head about 
with rage, while the frightened 
animal bolted behind -his wife’s 
skirts. “The withering limmer!’’ 
roared Clibbit. “The flaming bliddy 
hog won’t ait nO more suppers no- 
where, noomye! Why didden ’ee 
stap the bissley bigger” (beastly 
beggar) “‘aiting. vor my zupper, 
your’? i 

“I didden hear nor see nought!’’ 
cried the wife. 

“*You vexatious li’l loobey, you I”? 
screeched Clibbit, ‘‘d’ye mean vor 
say you didden hear no flaming 
bones crackin’?”’ 

“I did hear something, surenuff, 
midear, now you do mention it, but 
I thought it was only th’ ole pig 
chimmering ’bout in they embers, 
I did.” She looked at him, her eyes 
wide with fright, and the look as 
usual set him dancing and swinging 
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his arms with rage, while he 
ground his teeth and hit his head 
with his fists. Then, seizing the gun 
from the nails driven into the lime- 
washed beam across the kitchen 


ceiling, he whirled’ it round his. 


head; took aim first at his wife, 
then at the baby happily gnawing 
a carrot in the decrepit perambu- 
lator in the corner, and finally 
pulled the trigger when the barrel 
happened to be pointing at the 
head of the pig. When the police- 
man, hastily summoned from sleep 
and wearing his helmet, with his 
tunic imperfectly buttoned over his 
ightshirt, knocked at Frogstreet 
door, entered, and asked sternly 
what ’t was all ‘bout, Clibbit 
replied that he knew of no law 
against killing a pig after sunset, 
and asked if he could sell him a nice 
IPI bit o’ fresh meat. 

Shortly after the incident of the 
. pig shooting, Clibbit was sum- 
moned for cruelty to a cat, ‘‘in that 
he did cause it grievous bodily 
harm by compelling it to inhabit an 
improper place, to wit a copper 
furnace of boiling water used in the 
process known as the washing of 
soiled domestic linen.” Clibbit said 
he was sorry, and he looked it, and 
the chairman of magistrates, a 
prominent stag-hunter, said he jolly 
well deserved to be pitched into 
boiling water himself just to see 
how he liked it. Fined two pounds 
or a month’s imprisonment. 

While Clibbit, his small head 
jerking about like that of a dis- 
mayed turkey, was trying to say 
that he didn’t have the money, a 
voice at the back of the court said, 
“I should like to pay the fine on 
behalf of my friend, if he would 
permit me.” It was the village 
parson. 

A woman cried out that such 
brutes should not be given the 
option of a fine, but should be 
flogged, and then be shut away in 
solitary confinement. 

“Order!” cried a voice, while 
the clerk prepared to read the next 
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charge. Clibbit went out of the 
court, wondering what he should 
say to his reverence; but the parson 
was gone. He saw the woman who 
had cried out; she was waiting for - 
him among a group of friends with 
blank faces; and she said, ‘‘We’re 
going to watch you, let me tell you, 
and you won’t get off so easily next 
time with your revolting cruelty. 
We know all about you, so you 
needn’t think we don’t!” He did 
not know what to say, but stood 
there blinking awhile, ‘smelling of 
moth ball, and jerking his . head 
about, unable to look at any face; 
then, touching his 1884 bowler hat 
—for he wore his best clothes, 
which also had been his father’s 
best clothes—he muttered, ‘‘Yes, 
ma’m,” 'and shambled away. to 
where his ‘pony was tied up. ‘He 
would have liked a drop of whiskey, 
but didn’t like. to go into any of the 
pubs lest he be recognised. = 

So he went home, and ploughed 
the three-acre field called Butts 
Park until it was dark, having had 
no food that day. The kitchen was 
dark, the family in bed. He lit a 
candle and took down the gun from 
the beam. He sat down in a chair, 
the gun across his knees, and tried 
to cry, but he couldn’t. The poig- 
nant mood passed, and he put the 
gun back, thinking that he would 
sell the calf next market day. and 
pay back parson. - 

Clibbit did not sell the calf, nor 


did he pay back the two pounds 


fine. He avoided the parson, or 
rather he avoided the awkward feel- 
ings of gratitude and obligation, 
almost resentment, within himself 


by keeping out of the Rector’s way. 


He was in: debt already, for he 
could not work the farm single- 
handed, and the fields were poor. 
The crops taken out of them during 
the Great War, the land’s fertility, 
had not been “put back” in the 
form of dung. Farmers at that time 
were exempt from paying rates and 
taxes on their land and farm build, 
ings; but this little easement did 
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not compensate for the = markets 
broken, by the importation'of cheap 
foreign food. Many small! farmers 
were being sold up, after having 
spent much time of their last season 
in the; inns—their courage having 
been expended. Weeds grew in the 
fields unchecked; plows rusted in 
patches of nettles. Sales by auction 
increased at ‘Michaelmas and Lady- 
day quarters; but Clibbit farmed 


a 


on. He had no other life;! and his- 


life was mortgaged. ie 

Me oo 
At last Mrs. Kifft made up her 
mind for good and all, she told the 
neighbours ; her brother at Vella- 
cott had lost his poor wife, !and was 
agreeable to have her live there 
with the children. All the neigh- 
bours ‘watched the departure. Clib- 
bit, after a couple of calls at the 


inn, helped load the boxes and 
perambulator on the long-tailed 


cart, | ` | 
“What, be goin’ vor leave your 
old feyther?” he squeaked to the 
baby, also called Clibbit, "as Mrs. 
Kifft turned to give a last) sorrow- 
ing look at the room, and the broad 
bed, with its wire mattress like a 
chain harrow, where her; children 
had been born. Clibbit bent down 
and wriggled ‘a scarred fore-finger 
at the“blue-eyed baby. He, saw the 
tears in his wife’s eyes, and spoke 
loudly to the baby. The baby smiled 
at Clibbit. “Proper, proper !’’ said 
Clibbit; “Be goin’ vor leave your 
daddy,: hey? Aw, I ban’ t| chiding 
"ee, midear !”” he said in a serious 
voice, gazing at the infant, whose 
eyes were suddenly round, ‘Tes 
proper; ’tes right, vor you to go 
away..I ban’t no gude. ;You’ go 
away, li'l Clibbit, and don’t trouble 


nought about I. Go along] missus, , 


your carriage be waiting, midear.” 


Blinking the tears from her eyes, , 


the woman went downstairs with 
the baby, and out of the house, and 
Clibbit was left alone with his pony, 
his dog, a pig, and two cows. 

That night he spent inthe inn, 
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beautiful animal was Ship, 
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smiling and nodding his head and 
praising his wife in a voice that 
after four glasses of whiskey be- 
came soft under its perpetual rough- 
ness. The neighbours remained 
silent. Clibbit told them what a 
the 
gray long-haired sheep dog that 
followed him everywhere. “A 
master dog, aiy!’’ Ship’s head was 
patted; her tail trembled with grati- 
tude on the stone floor. They said 
nothing to that, thinking that in the 
morning the dog’s ribs were likely 
to be broken by one of the farmer’s 
boots. Ship had long ceased to howl 
when kicked or beaten by her 
master. Her eyes flinched white, 


she crouched from the blow, her 


eyes closed, and a sort of subdued 
whimper came from her throat. She 
never growled nor snarled at Clib- 


. bit. Nor did she growl at anything; 


she seemed to have none of the 
ordinary canine prejudices or rival- 
ries. Ship was old then. She was a 
gray shadow slipping in and out of 
the farmyard doors with Clibbit, or 
lying in the lane outside, waiting 
to fetch the cows for milking and 
returning behind thém afterwards: 
Strangers visiting the village in 
summer, and pausing to pat the old 
dog, were likely to wgn why 
there were so many burtiy,s | on her 
ribs; explanation of the broken ribs 
was always readily forthcoming” 
from the neighbours. 

That evening Clibbit was drunk, 
but not so happy that he could not 
find his way down the lane to Frog- 
street. He sang in the kitchen, and 
danced a sort of jig on the slate 
floor; the first time he had danced 
and sung since his courting days: 
In the morning he awoke and got . 
up before daybreak, lit the fire, 
boiled himself a cup of tea, and ate 
some bread, cheese, and onions, He 
milked and fed the two cows him- 
self, watered and fed the pony, 
gave the pig its barley meal. After- 
wards he and Ship followed behind 
the cows to the rough pasture in 
the marshy field called Lovering’s: 
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Mash; all day he ploughed with a 
borrowed pair of horses, and to- 
wards dusk of the wintry day he 
and Ship brought the cows back to 
be milked and stalled for the night. 

After more bread and cheese, he 
went up to the inn, drank some 
whiskey, and then smiles broke out 
of his angular, tufted face and to 
the neighbours he began to praise 
wife, li'l ol’ pony, dog, and parson. 
When he thad gone home, the 
neighbours said he was a hypocrite. 

Clibbit’s lonely farming became 
the joke of the village. He was seen 
pouring away pails of sour milk 
into the stream which ran under 
Frogstreet and through the garden. 
He tried to get a woman to look 
after the dairy, but no one would 
offer. A letter written by an anony- 
mous neighbour brought the Sani- 
tary Inspector to Frogstreet; one 
of the cows was found to be tuber- 
cular, and ordered to be destroyed. 
Clibbit sold the other cow to a 
butcher. He sold his sow to the 
same butcher a month later. His 
fields were over-grown with docks, 
thistles, and sheep’s sorrel. A 
plough stoed in one field half-way 
down a. furrow, its rusty share 
being bound/by stroil grass whose 
roots it hed been cutting when the 
neighbouiy had come up and taken 
away the pair of horses. This 
neighbour, a hardworking Chapel 
worshipper, intended to buy Frog- 
street farm when it came into the 
market, as inevitably it must. He 
was the writer of the anonymous 
letter to the Sanitary Inspector, and 
saw to it that everyone knew the 
property was worth very little; 
meanwhile he waited to buy it. 
‘Clibbit still worked at his traps, 
always accompanied by old Ship, 
getting a few shillings a week for 
rabbits. The neighbours said he 
didn’t eat enough to keep the flesh 
on a rat. 

The pony, already blind from 
cataract in one eye, and more than 
twenty years old, developed fever 
in the feet, and hoping to cure it, 


for he was fond of it, Clibbit turned 
it out into Lovering’s Mash. It was 
seen limping about, an inspector 
came out from town, and Clibbit 
was summoned to the Court of - 
Summary Jurisdiction. 

The stag-hunting chairman of the 
bench of magistrates, after hearing 
the evidence of the prosecution, and 
listening without apparent interest 
to Clibbit’s stammered statement, 
remarked that he had seen the 
defendant before him on another 
occasion. The clerk recalled that 
occasion. H’m, yes. For the callous 
neglect of the horse, which with the 
dog was man’s best friend—a most 
un-British line of conduct, he would 
remark—defendant would be sent 
to prison for seven days without the 
option of a fine, and the pony to be 
destroyed by Order of the Court. 
A woman cried. ‘‘Bravo, English 
justice!’’ in a shrill triumphant 
voice; she was impersonally turned 
out of court. The clerk read the 
next charge, against a terrified and . 
obese individual who had been sum- 
moned for riding a bicycle at night 
without sufficient illumination with- 
in the meaning of the Act, to wit, 
a lamp, who said he had forgotten 
to light the wick in his haste lest 
he be late for choir practice. He led 
the basses, he explained, nervously 
twisting his hat. Laughter. Clibbit, ` 
following a constable through a 
door, thought the laughter was 
against him. He had not eaten for 
three days. 

That night Ship broke out of the 
barn, wherein she had been locked, 
by biting and scratching a way 
under the rotten doors, and in the 
morning she was found sitting, 
whining almost inaudibly, outside 
the prison gates. The sergeant of 
police on duty, recognising her, 
said he would report the stray for 
destruction, but a young constable, 
to whom as a small boy Clibbit had 
once given an apple, said he would 
look after it until the old chap came 
out. 

When Clibbit came out, his hair’ 
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cm and his nose not so red, Ship 
ran round and round him in circles, 
uttering hysterical noises and 
trembling violently. Clibbit patted 
Ship absentmindedly, as though he 
did not realise why he or the dog 
was there, and then set out to walk 
home. 

Next day he was seen about his 
incult fields, followed by Ship, and 
mooning about, sometimes stoop- 
ing to pull a weed—a man with 
nothing to do. 

It was a mild winter, and the 
frosts had not yet withered the 
watercress beside the stream run- 
ning through the small orchard of 
Frogstreet. 

Three weeks before Christmas, 
Clibbit picked a bunch of water- 
cress and took it to Vellacott farm. 
“For the baby,” he said. His 
brother-in-law told him to take him- 
self off. “The less us secs of 'ee, 
the better us’ll be plaised,’’ he said, 
*tyou and your abominable cruelty ! 
Us be puttin’ the law on ’ee, yesmye, 
us be ‘suing ’ee, midear!’’ Clibbit 
went away immediately. His body 
was found the next day lying in 
Lovering’s Mash, gun beside him 
and Ship wet and whimpering. 
Watercress was found in his 


pocket. The coroner’s court found. 


a verdict of felo de se, after much 
discussion among the jury whether 
it should be ‘‘suicide while of un- 
sound mind” for the sake of the 
family. . 

The neighbours were now sorry 
for Clibbit, recalling that he had 
been a ‘‘wonnerful generous chap” 
sometimes, especially when drunk. 


VI 


A fortnight before Christmas the 
ringers began their practice, and 
the pealing changes of the Treble 
Hunt fell clanging out of the square 
Norman tower. It was freezing; 
smoke rose straight from chimneys. 
The first to come down the stone 
steps of the tower and out of the 
western door, carrying a lantern, 
were the ‘‘colts,’’ or youths still 


learning to ring; they saw some- 
thing flitting gray between the elms 
which bordered the churchyard and 
the unconsecrated ground beyond. 
The colts gave a glance into the 
darkness; then they hurried down 
the path, láughing when they were 
outside the churchyard. But they 
did not linger there. 

Others saw the shadow; the 
constable, followed and reassured 
by several men, went among the 
tombstones, cautiously, flashing an 
electric torch on a heap of earth, 
still showing shovel marks, without 
flower or cross: grave of the 
suicide. 

Frogstreet was dark and still, 
save for the everlasting murmur of 
flowing water; people hurried past 
it; and at midnight, when stars 
glittering were the only light in the 
valley, the grayness flitted across 


. the yard and stopped, lifting up its 


head, and a long mournful cry rose 
into the night. 

Towards dawn the cry rose again, 
as though from the base of the 
elms; and when daylight came the 
mound of earth was white with 
rime, and the long withered grasses 
were white also, except in one place 
beside the mound where they were 
pressed down, and green. 

The church choir, grouped forms 
and shadows and a bright new 
petrol-vapour lamp, went round the 
village, singing carols. Snow was 
falling when they walked laughing 
by the door and blank windows of 
Frogstreet, on the walls of which 
their shadows slanted and swerved. 
The girls laughed shrilly ; Christmas 
was coming and life seemed full and 
good. Above the wall of the church- 
yard, raised high by the nameless 
dead of olden time, two red points 
glowed steadily, A girl ceased 
laughing, and put hand to mouth 
to stop a cry. In the light of the 
upheld lamp the red points shifted 
and changed to a soft lambency, 
and they saw the face of Ship look- 
ing down at them. ‘‘Oh, poor 
thing !’’ said the girl. She was 
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. carried in his 


kitchen maid at the Rectory. The 
cook told the Rector. 

The Rector was an old man with 
a white beard, a soft and clear 
voice, and eyes that had often been 
very sad when he was young, but 
now were serene and sure.. He had 
no enemies; he was the friend of 
all. 

Late that night he went to the 
ground left unconsecrated by 
ecclesiastical law westwards of the 
elms and stood’ by the mound, 
listening to the sounds of the 
stream and feeling himself one with 
the trees and the grass and -the life 
of the earth. This was his prayer; 


and while he prayed, so still within: 


himself, he felt something warm 
gently touch his hand, and. there, 
in silence, stood Ship beside him. 

The dog followed him to the 
Rectory, and, touching the man’s 
hand with its nose, returned to its 
vigil. 

Every morning the Rector arose 
with the sun and went into the 
churchyard and found Ship waiting 
for him, and his gift of a biscuit 
pocket. Then he 
entered the church and knelt before 


the altar, and was still within him- ° 


self for the cure of souls. 

On Christmas Eve the yews in 
the churchyard were black and 
motionless as dead Time. The 
ringers going up the path to the 
western door saw between the elms 
a glint and shuffle of light—the 
rays of their lantern in the icicles 
hanging from the coat of the dog. 

And on Christmas morning the 
people went into the church while 
the sun was yet unrisen behind their 
fields, and knelt in their pews and 
were still within themselves while 
the Rector’s words and the spoken 
responses were outside the pure 


aloneness of each one. 


With subdued quietness a few 
began to move down the aisle to- 
wards the chancel to kneel by the 
altar rail behind which the priest 
waited to minister to them. He 
moved towards them with the silver 
paten of bread fragments. 
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“Take and eat this in remem- 
brance .’ he was saying, 
when those remaining in the pews. 
began to hear a small musical 
chiming and clinking in the air 
about them, and, as they looked up 
in wonderment, the ‘movement of 
other heads drew sight to the figure 
of the old gray sheep dog walking 
up the aisle. With consternation 
they watched it moving slowly to- 
wards the light beginning to shine 
in the stained glass of the tall 
eastern windows above the altar. 
They watched it pause before the: 
chancel step, as it stood, slightly 
swaying, as though summoning its. 
last strength to raise one foot, and 
a second foot, and again one more 
foot, and limp to the row of 
kneeling people beyond which the 
Rector moved, murmuring the 
words spoken in olden time by the 
Friendless One who saw all life 
with clarity. 

The verger hurried on tiptoe 
across the chancel, but at the look 
in the Rector’s eyes; and the slow 
movement of his head, he hesitated, 
then returned down the aisle again. 

The dog’s paw'was raised to the 
rail as it sat there, with dim eyes, 
waiting; and at every laboured 
breath the icicles on its coat made 
their small chimmering noises. ` 

When the last kneeling figure 
had returned to thé pews, with the 
carved symbols of Crucifixion muti- 
lated in: Cromwell’s time for reli- 
gion’s sake, the Rector bent down 
beside the dog. They saw him take 
something from his pocket, and 
hold it out to the dog; then they. 
saw his expression change to one of 
concern as he knelt down to stroke 
the shaggy head which had slowly 
leaned sideways as sight unfocused 
from the dying eyes. They heard 
the voice saying slowly and clearly. 
“Be thou faithful unto death; and 
I will give thee a crown of life,” 
and to their eyes came tears, with 
a strange gladness within their 
hearts, The sun shone through the 
eastern windows, where Christ the 
Sower was radiant. 
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REVIEWS 


Farming Books 


What is the basic economic 
fact of the human predicament to- 
day? The contemporary assumption 
‘is that it is the failure’ of the social 
organization to distribute the abun- 
dance that is produced. But a grow- 
ing school of thinkers directly chal- 
lenges this assumption and main- 


‘tains that mankind is in peril of ° 


mass-starvation, by reason of the 
colossal wastage of food-producing 
soil, above all in the great tracts of 
‘virgin territory brought under con- 
trol of Western man during the 
‘past century—in U.S.A., Africa, 
Australia and South America. On 
the ruthless exploitation of the, soil 
in these territories, they argue—Sir 
Albert Howard, for instance, in his 


new book “Farming and Garden-’ 


ing for Health and Disease” 
(Faber, 12s. 6d.)—Western man 
has ‘built his industrial civilization. 
With incredible recklessness he is 
eating away his own foundations, 
by his neglect of the basic principle 
of agriculture: the maintenance of 
soil-fertility. 

The maintenance of soil- fertility 
was brought to a high art in 
England by the agricultural pion- 
eers of the 18th century: the enclo- 
sures and the four-course rotation 
increased the productivity of the 
land perhaps as much as threefold. 
On this increased food-production 
was based the increase of popula- 
tion which made possible the indus- 
trial revolution. But, eventually, in 
order to maintain it, cheap food had 
to be imported. This cheap food 
was obtained from virgin soil en- 
riched by the stored-up fertility of 
millennia. That, in U.S.A., was 
sufficient also to maintain its great 
population as industrialism was 
developed to a new perfection there. 
But the process is coming to a 
catastrophic end. Unless there is a 


- before the catastrophe, 


1945. 
revolutionary change in Western 
man’s treatment of the soil, he will, 
within a generation or so, be unable 
to feed himself. 


Scaremongering, say the tech- 
nologists: the resources of science 
are illimitable. Man will invent new 
means of feeding himself—hydro- 
ponics, ‘‘sugar from the air.” 
Science will find a way of escape: 
as it has already discovered the 
great means of food-expansion, 
artificial manures. ‘‘Artificials!”’ 
retort the soil-fertility men. ‘‘These 
are the devil’s own temptations. 
They help to ruin the soil: they 
increase disease. in plants and 
humans.” 

In the last resort the issue can- 
not be decided by argument: and 
experiment, if it is to be really con- 
vincing, needs so long a term of 
years that it will not be ended 
if catas- 
trophe it is to be. The dispute cuts 
deeper than any known religion. 
Those who recognize its gravity 
have to choose, and to act accord- 


ingly. 


One can say this, however. Not 
only is the indictment of the 
machine civilization by the soil- 
fertility men in itself impressive; 
but it satisfies a deep religious- 
æsthetic need in some who feel that 
something is radically wrong with 
modern civilization, and that the 
remedies proposed (culminating in 
totalitarian Pa are as bad as 
the disease. These Utopias of 
mechanical abundance have appar- 
ently to be purchased at the cost of 
human personality. Nowhere do 
they offer any clue to right living, 
or allow any point of resistance to 
the demonic omnivorousness of the 
modern state. 

This proves to be just as true of 
the Capitalist as of the Socialist 
society. Nothing is more striking 
in Mr. C. McWilliams’ remarkable 
study of the simultaneous decay of 
farm-land and farm-labourer in 
U.S.A. (“Hl Fares the Land,” 
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Faber, 12s. 6d.) than his demon- 
stration of how state subsidies to 
agriculture and state relief to the 
worker, impoverish both worker 
and land. The book is a terrifying 
investigation of the combined 
effects of ruthless monoculture and 
unrestricted capitalism. It shows 
‘how the farmer, dependent on a 
single cash-crop to meet the finan- 
cial claims upon him, is inevitably 
forced off the land. The big agri- 
cultural corporations take over the 
land, carry mechanized monocul- 


ture a whole stage further, and ` 


drive the farmer down into the 
migrant and landless agricultural 
proletariat. Is there any guarantee 
that this process will not continue 
under state socialism? 

One cannot answer these ques- 
tions—not yet anyhow. Even Sir 
Albert Howard does not touch on 
the crucial problem: What-kind of 


social organization is required by 
the balanced agriculture he advo- 
cates? He appears to think that a 
systematic return of urban wastes 
to the soil is in itself almost suffi- 
cient to establish a new social 
harmony. 

If this can be arranged, the existence 
of cities will cease to be a menace: 
exploitation will stop, legitimate use will 
return. Nevertheless, it will always be 
important to exercise some control over 
the volume of urban demand,- probably 
by some restrictions on the size of the 
urban community, which means some 
restrictions on the launching of new 
industries or the expansion of old ones. 
That is tantalizingly vague. But 

it is obvious that if the mainten- 
ance of soil-fertility were to be 
made the basic principle of a world: 
society—or indeed of any national 
society—it would necessitate a 
social and political revolution. But 
who can describe its character? 
J-M.M. 





Pacifism and Conscientious 
Objection l 

G. C. Field. 

Cambridge University Press, 3s. 6d. 


Westera C.O. Tribunal, of 
which Professor Field was a mem- 
ber, was generally recognised as 
one of the most generous and fair- 
minded tribunals, This reasonable 
and tolerant book seems to me to 
represent as well as any could the 
impact of pacifist on non-pacifist as 
it is experienced in those—not very 
satisfactory—circumstances. 

There is naturally a good deal 
that could be said about the theo- 
retical arguments for and against 
pacifism which appear in the book. 
That debate will continue. More 
related to the particular signifi- 
cance of the book are the questions 
which it raises about the nature of 
conscientious decision, a problem 
which Professor Field leaves further 
from solution than he seems to 
realise. 


I have discussed these problems as 
though they were matters for rational 
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argument (he writes in his conclusion). 
Indeed, there is no other way in which 
they can be discussed. Yet | know well 
that argument and evidence can never in 
themselves play the decisive part in 
moral decisions ... moral beliefs can’ 
never be a reality unless they are felt 
as well as proved. 

Elsewhere he remarks that: 


When at the tribunal we have had 
before us a simple unlettered applicant 
“who has had little more to say than “I 
just couldn’t do jt,” I often felt. more 
certain of the reality of the moral con- 
viction than when listening to some of 
the most skilful and elaborate arguments 
of the more sophisticated intellectuals. 
This experience is understandable 
and it is at the core of the tribunal 
problem. Many pacifists would be 
very ready to admit that the paci- 
fist conviction tends to gather to 
itself a haze of unconvincing 
rationalisations and often unbeauti- 
ful ‘‘logical’’ consistencies. But 
Professor Field has, I suggest, 
made inadequate allowance for the 
extent to which conscription and 
the tribunal system encourage this 
tendency and display it at its worst. 
The impressiveness of simplicity 
cannot be denied: the pacifist can 


a 


Pi 
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recognise it in the simple soldier 
who fights with a clear impulse to 
defend his wife and children. But 
this impulse is far from an adequate 
moral analysis of any modern ‘war, 
and the argument itself becomes 
ugly when used by the sophisticated 
politician. Simplicity is inevitably 
lost by any growing mind and the 
average man of military age must 
be expected to be in the uncomfor- 
table stage between simplicity and 
whatever maturity he may one day 
obtain. The non-pacifist has his 
own ugly rationalisations and con- 
sistencies, represented in the argu- 
ments for the total depravity of the 
enemy which war propaganda does 
so much to foster. In war-time the 
cautious judgment which full moral 
integrity requires finds difficulty in 
flowering on either side of the 
fence, and the tribunal is only one 
of the places where over-rational- 
isation is encouraged. 

Professor Field sets the problem 
in its widest terms when he asks: 
“Can there be any intellectual co- 
operation between the pacifist and 
the non-pacifist?’?’ His amswer is 
that there can not. ‘‘Pacifism in all 
its forms is an all-or-nothing 
doctrine which must be accepted 
entirely or not at all.’ In other 
parts of the book he makes most 
persuasively—and I should say 
effectively—many points against 
the pacifist tendency to think that 


every problem can be met by simple 
application of absolute moral rules. 
He urges, for example, that the 
Christian conception of love ‘‘is far 
more complicated than it appar- 
ently seems to many pacifists” and 
that is is “often an extraordinarily 
dificult thing to say what that 
implies in practice in any particular 
case.” But it is precisely cautious. 
waiting on clear moral decision 
that is obliterated by conscription, 
and that makes a poor show at the 
average tribunal. (Was it different 
at Bristol?) It is moral caution that 
in war-time becomes the untolerated 
social crime. Professor Field might 
justly reply that war does not wait 
upon indecision: that is the moral 
dilemma to which a Professor of 
ethics should accord more recogni- 
tion. 

In his conclusion he claims to 
have ‘‘argued that there can be no 
rational moral principle which 
requires an individual in all circum- 
stances to refuse to participate in 
a war.” The italics are mine. Yet, 
in his general discussion of the 
position of the objector in society, 
it is, in fact, his major premiss 
that it is always the moral position 
of the objector which requires 
special justification. The claim of 
the nation at war is paramount. 
That is the absolutism which the 
least absolute pacifist must question. 

ALAN STANILAND. 





‘Industrial Record 


1939 
Cadbury Brothers Ltd. 
Pitman, 8s. 6d. 


This book tells us how the ills 
are engendered which we and the 
socialists and anarchists and com- 
munists, in our separate Yogi or 
Commissar ways, try to remedy. 
It tells us about them in such a 
way as to make them seem not ills 
but achievements. The Cadburys 
are proud of what they’ve done and 
want to go on doing it on an ever 


r919 = 


` cogently 


bigger and brighter scale. They 
have industrialised. cows, for 
instance; we learn that before the 
war they condensed thirty million 
gallons of milk annually for milk 
chocolate. They have ‘‘served the 
community’’ by competing success- 
fully with the cigarette makers and 
creating a demand (for the benefit 
of Cadbury Brothers, Limited) of 
God alone knows how many mass- 
produced twopenny and threepenny 
bars of chocolate. In their own 
words (and the passage indicates 
the Cadbury ethos and 
Cadbury values): 
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Both at home and abroad the period 
between the two World Wars was for 
British industry one of fierce sales com- 
petition in a market that had lost much 
of the resiliency which had characterised 
it in the nineteenth cen Manufac- 
turers of branded goods not only had to 
hold their own against others in the 


same trade, but also to persuade a fickle, 


public to buy their wares in preference 
to goods or services offered by rival 
industries. 
cigarettes, the cinema with the “dogs,” 
and the pleasure and convenience of 
running a cheap motor car with the 
attractions of a summer holiday on the 
Continent. 
So the Cadbury Brothers, to ‘‘hold 
their own,” introduced labour- 
‘saving machinery (not, of course, 
to save labour but to reduce the 
wage-roll and increase profits), set 
up a few of their displaced workers 
in business (only to deplore, subse- 
quently, the inevitable increase, in 
the. number of huckster shops), and 
in short, built a new Jerusalem in 
Birmingham’s green and pleasant 
environs. In the process they have 

“‘educated’? their workers into 

“responsibility,” organised fun and 
games and pensions, paid out 
enough to keep the necessary ten 
thousand workers housed, fed and 
clad, and made (probably, for no 
` balance sheet appears in these 
pages) millions -for themselves. 

To read this book is to enter a 
brave new world of charts, 
diagrams, statistics, hygiene, wel- 
fare, enlightenment and progres- 


sivism. Its pages include all the ~ 


clichés of the altruistic manufac- 
turer, the ‘‘Christian’’ business 
gentleman determined by good 
works and “‘service’’? to wriggle 
through the needle’s eye. By the last 
page one feels as sick as though 
` one had eaten the whole of Cad- 
bury's. annual output. It is not, 
curiously enough, the manifest 
humbug of profit-making masquer- 
ading as “‘service’’ which nauseates, 
but the “diabolical. efficiency and 
complexity of it all: the charts, 
diagrams, the compulsory swim- 
ming for young workers, the sense 
of hundreds of pairs of spats and 
rolled-up umbrellas meandering up 
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Chocolates competed with- 


and down the country selling milk 
chocolate, the train-loads of the 
stuff, standing on sidings, the night- 
mare vision of millions tucking in 
to C.D.M., the tentacles of milk 
chocolate tightening around us and 
squeezing the life out of us in their 
nourishing, altruistic grip. The king 
whose touch turned everything to 


gold had nothing on King Cadbury.. 


Chesterton, if I remember aright, 
by some sleight of Catholic-dis- 
tributist thinking, blamed the 
“cocoa millionaires”? for the last 
war. That may have been fantastic, 


but when one has discounted the ` 


various sops to conscience in the 
shape of pensions and baths and 
sick clubs, etc., the fact remains 
that a concern like Cadbury’s is 
competitive and profit-making on a 
large scale and that, therefore, in 
fundamentals, it is entirely at one 
with an ethos in which war is an 
inevitable end rather than an acci- 
dental incursion. And because Cad- 
bury values differ in no way from, 
let us say, Churchill values, one can 
well understand that a so-called 
religious body predominantly Cad- 
burian will stand a good chance at 
the bar Churchillian. Hence the 
inevitable pat on the back when a 
Quaker C.O. appears before a 


tribunal: does he not belong to a . 


Society renowned for its long record 
of public service, etc? 

Let them make their profits and 
be damned, but let them spare us 
the bare knees, the uplift and com- 
pulsory swimming. In the world of 
“Organization and Management,” 
‘Technical Progress and Factory 
Development,’’ there is no God but 
Cesar. ‘Service’ is always and 
only service to Cæsar, duty always 
and only duty to Cæsar. In the 
kingdom of. God intuition replaces 
the statistical diagram, frank 
egoism the smarmy, sticky exploi- 
tation, the rich life of the senses 
the beastly compulsory swimming, 
and love service. And love redeems 
egoism as ‘‘service’’ will never 
redeem exploitation. 

REUBEN SHAPCOTT. 
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Paul Valery: 


JOHN MIDDLETON MURRY 


Shall I go to my old files and 
hunt out his letters of twenty-five 
years ago, in his precise and deli- 
cate writing, expounding to me the 
inevitability of a new barbarism? 
Shall I go to my bookshelves for 
the row of his slim books with their 
whimsical inscriptions in curious 
English verse in which (I remem- 
ber) Valéry rhymes with Murry? 

I shall do neither of these things. 
They would not help me to do now 
what I could not do twenty-five 
years ago—define that swift and 
subtle spirit, detached and benign, 
urbane and eager, concerned and 
resigned. 

‘I think of him hovering quietly 
at the edge of conversations be- 
` tween André Gide and Charles 
Du Bos and myself.on the meaning 
of Bolshevism—wherein my func- 
tion seems in retrospect to have 
been to represent most of the legen- 
dary qualities of the Englishrhan: 
his tarticulateness, his moral 
earnestness and this capacity to 
muddle through; I think of him, 
seeking hopefully from me an ex- 
planation of the behaviour of a 
wealthy English peeress who would 
discover bogus French geniuses for 
herself and, not content with trying 
to sell them to England, tried to 
sell them to the intelligence of 
France as well. Such things were 
done by Frenchwomen in France, 
but not by Frenchwomen in 
England. ‘‘C’est bien bizarre.” Or 
I think of him unfolding, after a 
dinner in. his apartment, his relics 
of Mallarmé—the printed sheets 
containing but a single phrase, and 


In Memoriam 


that set sideways on the page, of 
which I -groped in vain for the 
significance. 

Yet it was through Valéry him- 
self that I came nearest to a 
glimpse of the manner of mind that 
was Mallarmé’s: through the 
curious sense Valéry would give 
me, at odd moments, that all I was 
trying to say was a kind of hiero- 
glyph, to which he had a different 
key from mine; or something which 
could be and was being immediately 
transformed into another language, 
unfamiliar to me: a perplexing, but 


_ exciting interchange, whereby my 


commonplaces became profundities, 
and my profundities banal. 

Some such transposition had 
been the cause of our meeting and 
our friendship. I had written a 
review of La Jeune Parque for the 
Times Literary Supplement, I sup- 
pose in 1917—~during the last war, 
anyhow. Valéry had written to me 
to thank me in terms which were, 
to say the least, unsettling. Not 
only had I, apparently, understood 
the poem better than the French 
critics; but I had prolonged the 
music of the poem in a music of 
my own. There followed, copied in 
his beautiful script, my concluding 
paragraph. It was not a bad 
ending: fairly mellifluous, and cer- 
tainly sincere—for the poem had 
moved me more than any contem- 
porary French poem—but certainly 
not such as to justify the abundance 
of his praise and gratitude. 

But when, in 1921, we met in 
person for the first time, the 
mystery was partly solved. Valéry 
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had called on: Katherine Mansfield 
and myself in our rooms in a Mont- 
parnasse hotel, and he was explain- 
ing to her that the review of 
La Jeune Parque, coming from 
England, had had a special signi- 
ficance for him, when after so many 
years of silence (and business at the 
Agence faves he had been 
returned to the meditation and 
. practice of poetry by the suffering 
of the war. The special significance 
lay in the assurance it gave him 
that the musical pattern of his poem 
had the universal validity at which 
he aimed, Anyhow, he surprised us 
both by quoting—in an almost 
unrecognisable but unhesitating 
English—the whole of the para- 
graph which I had by then for-- 
gotten. I wondered whether what 
I had discovered in his poetry was 
as strange to him as what he had 
discovered in my prose was strange 
to me. 


“The incoherence of a discourse 
depends upon the hearer,” he wrote 
in La Soirée avec M. Teste. ‘‘Mind 
seems to me so constructed that it 
cannot be incoherent for itself.” 


In the. years between the review 
and our first meeting we corres- 
ponded regularly, and the corres- 
pondence culminated in the two 
famous articles on the crisis of the 
European mind, which he wrote at 
my request for the Atheneum in’ 
1g1g, and which, I believe I trans- 
lated (or was it Aldous Huxley?). 
They began: “We civilizations now 
know that we are mortal.”’ 

The sentence itself has become 
immortal within the mortality of 
one civilization. The twenty-six 
years which have passed have con- 
firmed the quality of his prescience. 


From an immense terrace of Elsinore 
which extends from Basle to Cologne 
and touches the sands of Nieuport, the 
marches of the Somme, the chalk of 
Champagne and the granite of Alsace, 
the Hamlet of Europe now looks on 
millions of ghosts. . . . 

If he picks up a skull, it is a famous 
skull. Whose was it? This was 
Leonardo.. He invented the flying man; 
but the, flying man has not exactly. 
served the intentions of the inventor. 
We know that the flying man, mounted 
on his great swan... is in our day 
employed otherwise than in fetching 
snow from the mountain-tops to scatter 
it over the city in the dog days... . 
And this second skull is Leibnitz who 
dreamed of universal peace. And this 
was Kant, who begat Hegel, who begat 
Marx, who begat. ` 

Hamlet hardly knows what to do with 
all these skulls. But if he leaves them! 
Will he cease to be himself? His 
terribly clairvoyant mind contemplates 
the transition from war to peace. This 
transition is more obscure, more dan- 
gerous, than the transition from peace 
to war. All the peoples are troubled by 
it. And I, he says, I, the European 
intellect, what shall I become? And 
what is peace? Peace is perhaps the’ 
condition of things in which the natural 
hostility of man to man is expressed in 
creations instead of the destructions 
which war engenders. It is the period 


{of creative competition and the struggle 
of productions. \ 


Valéry represented the European 


intelligence in’ its most exquisite 


form. By the values of to-day it is 
an obsolete and bourgeois faculty. 
But it was the finest product of a 
civilization ; and in its noblest mani- 
festations, it required an ascetic 
heroism—d selfless pursuit of truth 
and beauty for their own sakes 


-which, once degraded, will not be 


restored to honour for many years.- 
If, as may be possible, the civiliza~ 
tion .that is coming is one in which 
truth will once: more be the bond- 


slave of mystery, ‘it will neither’ 


remember nor regret Paul Valéry. 
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More Beautiful “Than Tears 


Translated from the French of Lows Aragon by W. J. Strachan. 


Some, people find me too alive it seems 

I bring to life discomforting remorse 

My brazen rhymes disturb their quiet dreams 
With noises that would galvanise a corpse 


If grinding tanks should dislocate my verse 
lf shrill axle cries are far from: pleasant 
The angel-stops gave way to thunder’s curse 
And Dunkirk’s memory is ever present 


In doubtful taste agreed but this is War 
And some of us in‘taste are pretty queer 
And in our nostrils clings its acrid char 
And some of us got drunk on Brussels’ beer 3 


I speak of love and then my love displeases 
When all is fine for me it rains for you 

You say my meadows have too many daisies 
My night too many stars my sky’s-too blue 


As probes the heart-dissecting medico 
Among my words for cheap effects you pried 
Have I not seen Pont Neuf and Louvre go: 
Will vengeance leave you still unsatisfied 


You may enslave the sea-gull on the wing’ 
You may condemn the poet to be dumb 

But take the poets’ right his France to sing 
And you will try in vain tdl Kingdom come 


France fair maid who visitest each door 

If ever I forget let it be told 7 

Your eyes are like the sheaves of flowers you bore: 
Which starred your apron in the Springs of old 


Could our love be feigned our passion false 
Smile on this brow this sky cloud-torn and grey’ 
The understanding smile of County Beauce 
Catching the poppied corn on Summer day 


Have not her arms the beauty statues have 
Here in this land of stone of golden bread 

The sweet perfection all her sons can give 
Watched by Jean Racine’s eternal shade 


At Rheims the angel smiles with perfect lips 
A glimpse of sun seen at its fair decline 
‘What sure damnation saint or prophet sips 
Before that hair so redolent cf wine 
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Ingres of Montauban in purest line 

The hollow of her shoulder drew ‘wherein 
Lingers the long desire as rocks refine 
The peaty water of the mountain burn 


O Laura he had loved your later peer 

Her for whom murdered we bleed to-day 
Petrarch whom inspired like pointed spear 
The doe who from the huntsmen sped away 


Evoke Evoke so that the ghosts find haven 
The mirage of Arabian-Night décor: 

The murals of St. John to Brantéme’s cavern 
From Roncevaux to hillsides of Vercors 


Dream-laden winds from Arles were never harsh 

Their dreams too deep for heart to put in words 

When in Aunis-Saintonge the yellow marsh 

Is churned by tanks of ruthless conquering hordes 


In tournament each province city town 

Vies with the other in their names and flings 
Those flowery garlands like a challenge down 
That dream and reason in confusion brings 


O chains which barred the sky and you Durance 
O land of shepherds coloured like your fruit 
Manosque so loved by Francois King of France 
That on the Arab walls her name he wrote 


Belovéd madcap jealous without cause 

Who fail to recognise yourself in these 

My lines—on Nauroze’ brow awhile we pause 
Our double fate must choose between two seas 


No—like a song that lingers in the brain 

You wish to haunt again the Mont Ventoux 
The Seine flows gently here and Lamartine 
Dreams of his Madeleine in the orchard row 


Woman wine and cradle-song of old 

Or scene my wit is slow to celebrate 

Are not these fecund breasts and limbs of gold 
Like pines and Brittany like suns that set 


Breastplate of white where burn my lips with fire 
Cider milk of joy satiety 

Would not soldiers exiled in Palmyre 

Die for their loved and secret Normandy 


How should I know what all these charms beget 
These names of flesh and blood like Andelys 
The image turns and then our cheeks are wet 
With tears—stay mute O Paris Paris 


Paris home of songs of sudden ire 

Whose banners lately overwashed must fade 
Metropolis as bright as Polar-star 

True Paris only at the barricade 
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Paris of civil-strife of Cours-la-Reine 
Of Blancs-Manteaux of bitter February skies 
From Saint-Antoine to hill slopes of Suresnes 
Paris heart-rending as a glazier’s cries 


Flee these grim outskirts where all troubles start 
Dawn follows dawn as life flows sadly on 

The Oise has lost her charm the Marne her heart 
Valois deserted with her Sylvie gone* 


-Ramparts of memory we man 

With twenty-year old prayers where. clouds have frowned 
Moulin de Laffaux—Chemin des Dames 

Pilgrims do not forget the battleground 


Over dusty plains your feet move on 
Pursuing without pause and undismayed 
Over the Meuse and forested Argonne 
The dawn of immortal glory but betrayed 


Like the wounded hind a coward struck 

The pond’s blue eye broods over gold-flecked bowers 
Halt on the fleeing exile’s mountain-track 

In Courbet’s land where mandragora flowers 


Lost is Alsace where when the Rhine o’erflows 
From frozen branches drop inert the pheasants 
Where Werther for a moment quits his woes 
To revel with the merry-making peasants 


The storm may rage from Dunkirk to Port Vendre 
But voices so beloved can never drown 

None has the power to still the tales that wander 
Around Ardennes of Aymon’s sons’ renown ' 


Who from our ears could drive this flute-refrain 
~ Which from our throats for centuries arose 
O youthful throng who sang La Marjolaine 
“The laurels are cut down > and soon our foes 


For now with beat of hooves the forest rings 

My brimming heart wells over at the source 

Hope speaks at night the language of the springs 
Duguesclin comes thundering on his horse 


What matter if I die before is seen 

The sacred ‘brow which patient waits above 
“Dance on my child Dance Capucine” 

My country is my hunger want and love. 


{from Les Yeux D’Ersa, published in England by Hotizon—France Libre.) 


*Translator’s Note: Reference to Parc de Sylvie at Chantilly. Théophile de Viau 


wrote a poem Afaison de Sylvie in honour of la duchesse de Montmorency. W.J.S. 
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Trechees On a Tram 


C. A. P. FEATHERSTON 


Listen to me! 
On a tram en route for Streatham 
Saw I a most wond’rous maiden; 
So I sate myself beside her 
And I wooed her—with a poem 
Redolent of wood and hillside. 
Several times she tried to answer, 
But I hushed and kept her silent, 
While I finished my oration. 

You shall hear it:— 


“You are but a spider’s labour, 
But a web of gossamer ; 
Spun upon the spangled grasses 
As a roof or beaded arbour, 
Tapestried with silver powder 
Pearl-inwoven, for the spiders. 
Veil of crystal, stand and sparkle! 
Do not stir. 
Melt not at my kiss—stay—glisten ! 
Hush, my fragile darling! Listen: 
Dew dissolves when fairies speak. 
Do not speak. 


“You are but a pale spell, shadow 
Shimmering before the trees; 
Conjured in the black by moonbeams 
From the shaven harvest meadow, 
Out of mists and twisting vapours 
Dimly-risen, as by magic. 
Steamy wraith of rain and sunshine! 
Rest at ease. 
Fade not from the smoking stubble! 
Hush, my darling! As a bubble 
f Burst, are spells when people speak. 
Do not speak. 


“You are but a fawn, so graceful, 
Shrinking at my cry of love; 
Fleeing to the friendly forest 
With your deep dark eyes distressful, 
Feeling ’neath your dainty footfall 
Carpets rustle, crisp and kindly. 
Daughter of the Autumn woodlands! 
Do not move. 
Hush, my darling! Spare those glances, 
Fugitive from fearful fancies! 
Terror strikes when shy ones speak. 
Do not speak. 
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“You are but an elfin spirit, 
Nature’s child—a mystery. 
All that’s silken-soft and silent 
In your mother, you inherit— 
All that’s ghostly and elusive, 
All that’s gentle, frail, and lovely. 
Maiden of the timid bosom! 
Cling to me 
On the velvet emerald mosses 
Far from harm and human courses. 
You will vanish if I speak. . 
Š Pll not speak.” 


§ 


Hush, my darling speaks ! $ 
She answered : — 
“My1 I thought chu’d never finish! 

What my dad ’ud say I don’t know; 

'E don’t ’old with talk tuh strangers. 

Take yuhr ’ands off me, yuh luny, 

Or I’ll scream and fetch a policeman. 

I’m a good girl, that’s what I am. 

I ain’t getting into trouble, 

Not for you or anybody. 

I got boyfriends what talk normal. 

I know your type—be off with yuh!” 


“‘Coldly, sadly’? (Matthew Arnold, 
Rugby, 1857), : 
I withdrew the limbs offending, 
Slowly left the lurching tramcar. 

Thus on this unhappy earth, 

In a world of woe_and wailing, 

Misery and hollow mirth, 

False ideals, worn-out traditions— 
Comic things: like Futurism, , 
Laval’s trial, the Church of England, 
Rutherford and his Jehovah, 
Smothered howls from Comrade Laski— 

Tragic things: civilization, 

Wars and rumours, income-taxes, 

Plans for modernising London, 

Snobbery, myriad divorces, 

_ Vivisection, atoms, Belsen, 

And the Michael Howard programme— 
Evil things: like Communism, 
Venom spat by Lord Vansittart, ' 

, Birth-control, and Anti-Semites—: 

In a part of greater London 

Plastered with the deeds of Hutton, 

(Both Elizabeth and Leonard}— 

Vain amusements, vain evasions 

From the thought that drives us crazy 

And despair, its sole companion: 
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Unconnected with the country: 
Ringed in by one vast negation— 
‘‘No surrender to the Tories,” 
“No admission,” ‘‘no tomatoes’’: 
Thus on this prosaic planet, 
Uninspired and uninspiring, 
Pining thin for love and laughter, 
Pining and afraid to show it: 

On a tram in Tooting Broadway, 
Does a vision treat a poet. 


Grapes l 
Translated from the Russian of A. S. Pushkin by R. H. Morrison. 


Pil not regret the fairest roses 

That wither in the gentle Spring, 

For on the hillside there reposes 

The vine whereon the ripe grapes cling. 
With this delight my valley’s laden, 

This solace of the dying year, 

Like slender fingers of a maiden, 

The autumn grapes, oblong and clear. 


Escape 
MURIEL GRAINGER 


Whither shall I go from Thy Spirit? 
Whither shall I flee from Thy presence? 


If I build a bold ark against the flood, 

And tremble behind the shut door with the beasts, 

The dove returns in the end. 

If I make my bed in the hell of Belsen, 

With the men who plaited the barbed wire crowns, `’ 

And the men who stood by, doing nothing, 

I cannot ignore the white, unquenchable flame. 

There is no escape in excuses, slogans, laws; 

In blood, in politics or in martyrdom. 

We all must acknowledge the dove and the flame at last. 


The poets, prophets, and the many messengers 
Are crying, not of exits, but of entering, 

Knowing of no way out and no way round, 

But only the one way in, which lies through fire— 
Knowing the brave leap taken in the night 

May be a leap into the heart of life, 
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Vision 
MURIEL GRAINGER 


The lichen-coloured Downs, the chalkpit and barrow, 

The earth neatly ribbed, and the rust-bitten harrow; 

‘The paper poppy, the blurred clover at the field’s edge; 

The bland buttercup, and the elder’s constellation in the hedge, 
‘Grow bright and sharp, as stereoscopic pictures will, 

Under the wrathful clouds massing behind the hill. 


Now you may be still from thought that makes blind - 


—No longer is the light refracted by your mind; 
Now you may test the spirit’s exercise, 
Cleansing the mists before myopic eyes. 

Now you may see, lit by their own glory, 

The young, inquiring leaves, each with their separate story. 


i 
s 


In a Provincial Picture Gallery 
JAMES KIRKUP 


A little dead girl lies behind the screen 

that no one cares to walk around completely. 
The portraits look at her wìth tender gaze 

and lips half-humourously raised between 

the huge dark seascapes which resemble curiously 
the gold-rimmed sockets .of unseeing eyes. 


The visitor who walks alone among the canvas glades 

and sees his own reflection faint upon some other 

yet more insubstantial face, and moulds his features to conform 

with those behind their lids of glass, now carefully evades ; 
the screen behind which little girls must wither, 


examines patiently the still life of a glove, or drawing of the local farm. 


Confronted with that mute, that parallel and white 

extension of his own precarious flesh, more terrible 

than any life, however still; or sinister 

and oily wildernesses of the ‘Storm at Sea,” or “Night”; 

more faithful, too, than any portrait or reflection, and more horrible, 
he might abjure the catalogue, and feel compelled to call a. minister 


of some religion, and the first he met, no matter what 
denomination. Then the two identical ‘policemen 

woukl come, mysteriously, and carry her away oP 
Much better to put on a show of ignorance, and wait . 
alone among the glassy-sheeted shades, allay suspicion ; 
then, strolling to the exit, with a light ‘‘Good-day”’ 


‘smile pleasantly at the curator’s mask of clay. 
B 


ur 


“FE 
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Uncle Philip 


JOHN LE MAISTRE 


Of the many and varied memo- 


ries of my childhood I suppose, 


by far the most vivid is that of 
Uncle Philip. He was Mother’s 
youngest brother and she always 
referred to him as “Phil.” He was 
extraordinarily handsome in a 
rather dashing sort of way, with 
tow-coloured hair and one of those 
fierce ~‘‘handle-bar’’ moustaches 
that used then to be the fashion. 
Father didn’t like him and made no 
bones about it. “Well, Vinne,’’ he 
would say spitefully, “ʻI see your 
Casanova has been up to his tricks 
again, driving out with that Martle- 
sham woman; I wonder you allow 
him near tthe house. Wants a taste 
of the strap if you ask me.” But 
Mother never did ask him, I think 
she regarded Uncle Philip as some- 
thing essentially private and per- 
sonal, and when she was with him 
they used to live again in the world 
. of her childhood, an age of party 
satins and little sailor suits and tea- 
time recitations. For Mother had 
never really left that world, she had 
married Father at the age of seven- 
teen, and her family, who were 
`. then tottering on the brink of 
poverty, had looked upon it as a 
good match. Father was a success- 
ful business man and no doubt they 
hoped for his financial support when 
the position of ‘‘keeping up appear- 
ances’’ became untenable. They 
were soon disillusioned. “I’ve 
married Vinne, not her damned 
family,” Father would roar, while 
the teacups rattled on the table and 
we would sneak out up to the bed- 
room to wait trembling until the 
outburst should subside. It was 
partly this terror of Father’s of 
being ‘‘put upon” that fostered his 
dislike of Uncle Philip. 

J well remember one summer 
afternoon. We had just got back 
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from school and were all sitting at 
tea in the small kitchen; Father 
heavy and forbidding at one end of 
the table, and Mother, frail and 
martyred, sheltering behind the 
great brown teapot at the other. 
Jose was next to me and Katie, 
dark and looking very grown up, 
opposite. I was eight, Jose ten, and 
Katie fifteen. Father had just said 
something about ‘‘those damned 
shacks that shark Perry was put- 
ting up along the Wandsworth ` 
Road’’ and Mother had apologised 
saying she supposed the poor 


‘ workers had got to live somewhere, 


when the door burst open and 
Uncle Philip flooded into the room. 

“Flooded? is really the only 
word to use, for he suddenly 
seemed to be all over the room at 
once, affectionately kissing Mother, 
nodding to Father, and playfully 
pulling Katie’s ear. The effect of 
his presence was electric, Katie 
blushed. crimson, Jose giggled, and 
Father, gruffly excusmg himself on 
account of some business he had to 
attend to, retired to his study. 
Mother smiled knowingly at Uncle 
Philip and became .a different per- - 
son. Her eyes lit up, and the rather 
tired air she always assumed in 
Father’s ‘presence vanished like a 
cobweb before the broom of an 
enthusiastic housemaid. ‘‘Phil’’ was 
here and that was all that mattered. 

I think both my sisters were in 
love with him; it was difficult not 
to be, as several young ladies of the 
town had discovered to their: cost, 
but though I liked him well enough 
I could never work up the same air 
of hushed adoration that Katie used 
to employ when she spoke of him. I 
liked him, yes; most people except 
Father seemed to, but somehow he 
always gave me the impression that 
he was putting on an act and I felt 


that I had never seen the real Uncle 
Philp whom I «was sure lurked 
somewhere underneath. He used to 
address me as a grown-up, which 
flattered. me and annoyed Father, 
who was of the opinion that chit 
dren should be seen occasionally 
and as far as possible ignored. 
“Ah,” he would say, winking 
across at me, ‘‘I trust these 
rumours I hear concerning you and 
Angela Webster are unfounded, we 
can’t have you following in your 
Father’s footsteps.” And he would 
shake his head reprovingly -while 
Mother gave a nervous titter and 
Jose went off into another fit of 
giggles. But he was genuinely fond 
of Mother and I really think that if 
he had ever had cause to believe 
that Father ill-treated her, he would 
have done his best to thrash him. 
Luckily perliaps for his own safety 
he never did, for Father was a good 
six feet tall and broad for his 
height, and I had once seen him 
take a rod of the iron fence that 
-ran round the garden, and putting 
it over his knee, ‘twist it into. a 
knot, just because he, was angry 
about something. 

I suppose it was through Jose 
that I first found out he was 
making love to Katie. I was sitting 
in the dming room one evening 
trying to do my homework and 
wondering why on earth old Kaspar 
had to sit before his cottage door 
when his work was done, instead 
of going fishing, when the door 
opened and Jose came in. I could 
see at once that she had been crying 
and was trying to hide it, so I 
thought it best to pretend not to 
have noticed anything. She came 
across to where I was sitting and 
looked over my shoulder, then 
giving a-large sniff said: ‘‘What 
choo doing?’’ I said that until she 
came in I had been endeavouring 
to memorise After Blenheim., Jose 
said “Oh” and gave another sniff. 
So I abandoned all pretence of 
having noticed ‘nothing and asked 
her ‘what she vhad been crying 
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about. :She said ‘“‘Nothing,” in the 
kind of tone that meant ‘‘Ask me 
again and PI tell you,’’ so I 
inquired if she had been having a 
row with Katie. Giving another 
sniff and rubbing her knuckles in 
her eyes she admitted she had. 

Apparently she had gone into 
Katie’s' room (Jose and I shared a 
bedroom, while Katie, being the 
eldest, had a room of her own) to 
get some wool for a cardigan she 
was knitting, and hunting in the 
drawer of the dressing table she 
had noticed a packet of letters tied, 
up in ribbon. Being of an inquisi- 
tive disposition she had taken them 
out, and untying the ribbon, had 
discovered that they were all with- 
out exception from Uncle Philip. 
She knew that Katie ‘had been see- 
ing him more than the rest of the 
family were aware, but had up to 
then thought’ nothing of it; so, as 
she said, ‘‘just to see what kind of 
letters Uncle Philip - wrote,” she 
had opened one of them and started 
to read it. Just as she got to the 
‘Interesting’ part the door. burst 
open and Katie dashed in. Seeing 
Jose standing there with the open 
letter in her hand, she: flew across 
and snatched it from. her, giving 
her already crimson sister a sting- 
ing slap in ‘the face. She had then 
told her that if she as much as 
breathed a word of it to anyone else 
she wou éll Mother that she 
knew it was Jose who had broken 
the little china cupid on the drawing 
room mantelpiece. (This was some- 
thing I didn’t know,, though I had 
always suspected ‘Jose of having 
something to do with it.) Jose had 
tearfully promised and had then 
come downstairs to find me. I told 
her I thought it would be safer if 
we said nothing about it; and thus 
comforted, Jose went off. 

Of course as soon as I knew 
which way the wind was blowing 
I began to notice little things that 
would otherwise have gone un- 
observed. For instance, whenever 
Uncle Philip was mentioned, 
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Katie’s eyes would light up-and she 
would keep a sort of hallowed silence 
until the subject was dropped and 
then- remain, staring vacantly into 
space with a sort of funny little 

lf-smile playing round her lips. 

ut perhaps even more noticeable 
was her attitude when Uncle 
Philip was in the room, It was 
nothing uncommon for both her‘ 
and Jose to gaze at him, silent and 
open-mouthed, as though he were 
some strange being from another 
world, whom the slightest breath 
might cause to vanish, but now there 
was a sort of fearful acquisitive- 
ness in her glance, and she would 
follow him round the room with her 
eyes as though trying to feast on 
his very soul. I think Mother began 
to suspect something out of the 
ordinary, if only because ot her 
strange silences; but if she did, it 
was never the fault of Jose or 
myself; we both kept a statuesque 
silence waiting for the storm, 
which..we felt inevitable, to break. 
It did,.perhaps even sooner than we 
expected. ` 


It was Katie’s habit after supper 
to leave the house ostensibly to visit 
a friend who, she said, was going 
to be a bridesmaid at a forthcoming 
wedding and required help with her 
dress. Since Katie was left much to 
her own devices, this_excuse passed 
the. family muster, though both 
J6se well Knew she was off 
to visit: her beloved Philip. For 
some weeks this worked well and 
would probably, with minor altera- 
tions, have lasted indefinitely but 
for one of those unpredictable jests 
of fortune that strike without warn- 
ing and so often completely alter 
the whole course of our lives. 

One evening Katie had gone off 
in her usual fashion and Mother 
was engaged in putting Jose and 
me to bed, when Father for some 
unaccountable: reason came up: 4o 
the bathroom to ask Mother for a 
length of red wool, As luck would 
have it Mother had used up her 
last knitting me a jumper and had 
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neglected to replace it. Father was 
about to return empty-handed’ when 
Mother suggested brightly that 
perhaps Katie had some, and added 
that she would go and look. She 
was in the middle of bathing me at 
the time and Father; for once con- 
siderate, said no it was all right he 
could easily find it himself. Jose, 
realising at once whatwould happen 
if he looked in the drawer, said 
“Oh, ne—’’ but catching sight of 
me forebore to continue. 

Father could not have been gone 
more ‘than three minutes, though to 
Jose and myself it seemed more like 


three years, when we heard him 


returning along the landing. He 
put his head round the bathroom 
door and said in a voice that froze 
us to our very souls, ‘‘Come down 
into the study for a moment, Vinne, 
when you’ve finished putting the 
children to bed.” Mother got into 
an awful state and kept saying: 
“Oh dear, I wonder what’s the 
matter now. What can have hap- 
pened?’’ while Jose and I professed 
ignorance of anything and every- 
thing. ' 

At last Mother got ns to bed. and 
we lay there quaking between tne 
sheets. From time to time we heard 
Father’s voice from the study 
raised in a shout and Mother cry- 
ing, and. then the back door banged 
and we knew Katie was back. By 
this time Jose was weeping into her 
pillow; I was feeling pretty much 
like it myself, and when the study’ 
door opened and I heard Father 
call, “Is that you, Katherine?’’ I 
nearly had to bite my hand to stop 
myself crying out. 

Katie must have been in there for 
a good two hours, at any ratc Jose 
was asleep when at last the door 


, opened and I heard her footsteps 


coming upstairs. She went slowly 
along the landing into her room, 
closing. the door-.softky-.behinc. her, 
and I think it must have been then 
that I dropped off to sleep. . 

Katie didn’t come down to break- 
fast next morning and it was a 











grim meal. Both Mother and Father 
looked somehow much older, and 
Mother’s eyes were rimmed with 
red. Nobody spoke much, and I 
think we were all glad when it was 
over. Jose and I collected our 
books, and walked slowly to school. 

Since we both used to have our 
dinner in the school dining-room, 
we did not get home again until 
four o'clock in the afternoon. 
Mother was out and Katie, her face 


swollen with crying, made our tea. 


Then, at the worst possible 
moment, Uncle Philip came in. 

-- How „Katie avoided bursting into 
tears I don’t> know. I thirk’ she 
must. have cried them all away, but 
somehow she managed to blurt out 
that Father wanted Philip in the 
library and then ran past him 
upstairs to her bedroom. He must 
have guessed what was in the air, 
` for I saw him raise his eyes signi- 
ficantly at Jose, and I believe she 
nodded. Then we heard him walk 
down the passage through the hall 
and into the study. 

What went on in there I can only 
guess, but Jose and I had cleared 
away and started on our homework 
when the study door opened and 
Uncle Philip. came out. He walked 
into the kitchen, looking rather 
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pale, and asked where Mother was. 
We tokl him she was out and he 
nodded his head thoughtfully, then 
going towards the door he turned. 
and said goodbye. We heard his 
steps going down the gravel path 
to the gate, and then heard it clang 
shut behind him. 

I think Uncle Philip left the 


, 


town; certainly we never saw him 
again. Katie used to get long 
letters from him _ periodically 


through a school friend of hers, and 
would run up and read them in her 
kedroom. She. used to cry at first, 
but.aS “they got fewer and fewer and i 
at last stopped altogether, she 
gradually ‘seemed to forget. I 
believe that in her heart she never 
really forgave Father, and though 
he would have died rather ‘than 
admit it, in fact he never mentioned 
-Uncle Philip again while we chil- 
dren were present, I sometimes 
think he was sorry for what he had 
done and tried in his own way to 
atone for it. Certainly he was far 
less harsh with Jose and me, and 
when it did eventually come out 
that it was Jose who had broken his 
precious china cupid, he only said, 
“Well, I think it would have been 
better if you had told me before,”’ 
and left it at that. 





War Report 


ALAN WYKES | 
ng 
Outside the tent the broken 
‘apple tree weeps its boughs, the 
ripening fruit, to earth, the branch 
smashed-by a tank, the wound new, 
raw, wet with rain and sap no 
longer flowing. 

My thoughts fall with the fruit 
—ungathered, approaching the 
mockery of sterile dust. In my ears 
the roar of the petrol cooker, war 
‘machines traversing the road; ‘in 
my mind the unending solitude-of 


men’s loveless company, breeding 
servility. I remember and fear the ` 
hated command, the insincere salu- 
tation, maps counted and sorted at 
midnight, never-ending stupidity, 
useless work: 'Yes,’Sir, No, Sir: 
my tongue speaks the words, loath- 
ing their very. sound as they speed 
from my lips ten thousand times, 
bearing my soul. 

. Ahead of us the machines of evil 
forge on, desecration their wake, 
grappling evil with evil. ; 
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II 


We halt at midnight, lining the 
road. The cool scent of night lives 
in memory now, overborne by the 
rancid stench of death; through 
darkness the pictures of light 
recur: the heaving “putrid flesh, 
worm decaying the bone, blackness 
- and comic posture, 


Rustling leaf and singing shell 


our ‘canopy; we clutch death- 
drenched: earth and remember 
lovers in sun-drenched grass, the 
cool reflective river,,a kingfisher’s 
perfect flight: remembering, we 
_ live. 
HI 

Deception òf good living, meat 
layered with dust, soot-flecked tea, 
wasps massed in jam, petrol- -soaked 
flaming earth, chipped enamel of 
mug and plate. Apples picked and 
spat to the ground, the everlasting 
. search for taste and sweetness. 
- (Outside the tent the kindly fruits 
are falling now, kindly, earth 
receiving, quickening the rot.) The 
everlasting’ search. . 


IV 

We came to the town, rain fall- 
ing gently from rainbow’d sky./ A 
child walked barefoot in churned 
mud, boots in hand; her` mother 
sheltering. beneath the porch, the 
drooping tricolor, receives, caresses 
her. The child’s dress'is pink, mud- 
spotted, her only garment; sores 
fame on her limbs. Outside the 
brothel the soldiers queue, two 
deep, a hundred yards; falling ‘rain 
‘darkens their' shoulders, ` glistens, 
trembling, on weary eyes. They are 
lost. Memory is shuttered against 
the sun-drenched lovers, Sunday 
afternoon in the park. Rain recoils 
from sudden sun; streets glisten, 
vapour softly rising, lightened 
faces aré furtive, furtive the hands 
groping for pocketed francs. _The 
queue moves on. 


Vv 
Turning the corner there is the 
sudden beauty of the peach tree, 
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< sunlight. 


crucified in loneliness against the 
shattered wall. It lives, the ripen- 
ing fruit touched by death. The 
convoy moves on, the tree. un- 
noticed, the fruit ripening to fall 
unharvested, That which I seek is 
found and lost. I have passed by, 
not stopping. 


VI 


On a day early in September the 
first leaf fell, yellowed already, 
small and curved in beauty. The 
fruit is ripening now, daily redder, 
awaiting plucking finger or destroy- 
ing wind; but the leaf is fallen; so 
little now will speed its journey— 
look! already beaded grass holds, 
deldys its flight; but :autumn is 
sighing in the trees above the red 
ripening apples. The leaf is gone. 
Grass dreams softly, dreaming ir in 
summer sun. 


VII 


Walking, we came to a valley. 
All lovely things were there. The 
arrested autumn .trembled above 
tree and field, hesitating to touch 
their beauty. Sloes, dusted with’ 
bloom, hung like ‘clustered blue 
stars; we felt the texture of figleaf, 
tasted the sweetness of cobnuts; 
and under an ancient and brooding 
apple tree we sat and drank the 
luscious juice of its fruit.-In a farm 
we begged eggs and were rewarded ; 
sunlight flowed over the girl’s face 
and yellow hair, and ran deep - 


in the lines of ‘her ‘Grandmére’s - 


countenance: deep. Sunk beneath 


‘the old. woman’s brows her ‘eyes 


were bright and black and full of 
the bitterness that watches a deca- 
dent nation, We bowed and thanked 
and were gone,” down the dusty 
road scented with summer, passing. 
the white house, green-shuttered, 
all quiet and dreaming, hazed with | 
Over the spread. gold 
fields there comes, for a breath of 
time, the peace we are seeking, the 
yoked oxen, quartet of horses strain- 
ing at harvest-laden carts, humming 





thrasher and shouts of children 
tumbling in hay. For’ that breath 
of time I see the fields as Van 


Gogh saw them, impeccable gold, 


stained with peasants’ colour, un- 
reaped corn, standing, living with 
movement: unshadowed beauty 
that is France, England—all the 
world. 


VIII 


Through the shattered nave of 
the ‘bombed cathedral flows the 
coming winter; a chill travels‘down 
shafts of remaining sunlight: 
striking chill of tomb and vault. 
Above us chandeliers tinkle and a 
torn banner flashes a challenge; but 
the stones of. chancel and transept 


and chapel lie piled in débris; 
black-frocked priest points his 
finger in sadness; his sadness 


bathes me and is reflected in my 
heart; coming winter and blas- 
phemy of men run cold in my blood. 
Softly, beside me, the Padre says: 
They will rebuild; numbered stone 
by. numbered stone they will erect 
again this monument to God’s 
goodness: it shall live, undefiled, 
through as many centuries as are 
gone since its beginning; and the 
people of future centuries shall 
forget that it was once bruised and 
violated by man. Perhaps. But now, 
for me, for us, our evil has shat- 
tered the grace and proportion of 
this House of God. Outside in the 
waning softness of the afternoon, 
looking up I see the exquisite lofti- 
ness of the spire, branded into the 
still blue sky. ; 

Through the streets, of the 
ancient city: slim, effeminate men, 
pouf and ponce, moving uncaring 
in the shadow of ruin. Harlot girls 
smile with red licentious lips; sway- 
ing, they pass toward the shadows. 
The eternal wastrel voice at every 
corner: - Cigarette, M’sieu? L’ 
Humanité opened and read at street 
corners, gold of teeth flashing in 
hopeless fury. Children scramble 
amongst the gutters, Gendarmerie 
stand and watch, knowing the 


chill. 
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scene; softly, with pleasant smiles 
they speak : This way, M’sieu; that 
way, M’sieu, take a turning to the 
right, M’sieu. The brothel, ah.!: the 
brothel is closed, M’sieu, but if you 
go to this address. ‘Already 
the card is conjured into your hand, 
the address of the dark and silent 
street, stench and filth of iniquity. 


IX 


Over the Seine the sun is setting 

in bars of red and gold and blue. 
xX 

The queue moves on, furtive 
eyes in the dark, fingers groping 
for francs. Inside the tent 
reek of smoke is kindly, com- 
fortable; in fug we talk and laugh. 
My heart is sick with longing.’ Out- 
side the leaves of the apple tree 
wither and rustle in the aeron 
evening. 


XI 


Presently the radio will speak to 
us suavely of death: the voice im- 
personal, reading the typed cold 
figures: a few killed here, just ‘a 
thousand or so, nothing, less than 
half the number last month. The 
voice sums up: it is good, good, 
do you hear? We are advancing | 
everywhere. The enemy? The 
enemy falls back, retreat, retreat 
in the rain, retreat in the sun, 
back. Back, enemy; hordes of your 
brothers are upon you, flooding 
your country, ruthless as you are 
ruthless. We mean to go on to 
Berlin this time: in Berlin we can 
end all the world’s evils. We can 
end all, all. You have made a mis- 
take, enemy: you have let the evil 
of the few imbue you, as we have. 
And now it is the evil of the many. 
But we are greater than you, 
enemy: we are greater in guns, 


tanks and men. Might, enemy: 
remember? Might is right. 
Through your fall we see the è d 
in sight. 


Yes, but the end of what? 
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Progressive Schools 


I, THE FETICH OF. PROGRESSIVISM 


G. R. LAMB 


Readers of The Adelphi will 
have noticed in John Middleton 
Murry’s recent articles a persistent 
undercurrent of exasperation with 
the general outlook of pacifists, and 
with the behaviour which reflects 
that outlook; with, in fact, the 
-common philosophy, if -it may be 
called such, anarchical as distinct 
from anarchist, that underlies 
most pacifism. The futility of this 
philosophy he has discovered mainly 
through his expérience of pacifist 
land-communities; it may be of 
interest to trace its effects in 
another field, that of education. 

That there can be a genuine 
Christian pacifism’ can hardly be 
doubted; even less doubtful, how- 
ever, is the fact that this genuine 
Christian pacifism is extremely rare, 
The philosophy behind the pacifism 
of to-day is on. the whole not 
Christian but remains, despite the 
judgment of the-war, what it was 
before the war: liberal, humani- 
tarian, secular; in one word, pro- 
gressive. And it is in ‘‘progressive’’ 
schools that oné discovers this same 
philosophy, or lack of a philosophy, 
operating in the educational field. 
Not that progressive schools are 
exclusively pacifist; but the philo- 
sophy behind them is one that in- 
cludes the philosophy behind most 
pacifism. One finds the same curious 
optimistic errors, based on the 
fundamental error of Naturalism. 
For this philosophy is anti-Christian 
in the deepest sense, despite its 
occasional use of Christian lan- 
guage: it denies, or rather (since 
it is really not interested enough to 
deny) it ignores the Fall. It is opti- 
mistic in expecting from the natural 
unchecked behaviour of adults (in 
the case of pacifism) and of children 
(in the case of progressive schools) 
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a harmony of self and society which 
only saints can reach. I may have 
been unfortunate in the progressive 
school I have chanced upon-—I am 
assured that it is very far from 
being typical—but I am fortunate 
at least in that I have.been given | 
a taste of progressive education 
carried almost to its limits— 
“almost,” but not quite: if it had 
quite reached its limits it would 
have disintegrated entirely and 
would no longer exist. 

The term towards which progres- 
sive education tends is one of pure 
anarchy. Theoretically, it recognises 
no authority, no system of obedi- 
ences, no punishments. It finds no 
significance in life: the teacher is 
not supposed to know better than 
the child because he has lived 
longer: age is not respected. On 
the contrary, what is required of 


' the teacher is the immaturity of a 


healtny animal: high spirits, a gay 
insouciance, good fooling. The opti- 
mistic progressive mind dismisses 
the phenomena of  religion—as - 
repentance, sorrow for sin, purpose 
of amendment, etc.—as obstacles 
to a natural enjoyment which is 
life’s one solid and obvious purpose, 
and which, therefore, the child 
must be encouraged to develop. 
And yet, at the same time, the need 
for social harmony being apparent, 
the child has to learn some sort. of 
consideration for others. It is a 
paradox that progressive education, 
which begins by affirming the 
unique individuality of each child. 
ends by asserting against it the 
paramount need for behaviour 
which is not ‘‘anti-social.’’? The 
child is responsible, not to God, not 
to its parents, but:to the com- 
munity: the community takes the 
place of Absolute Reality: wrong 
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_ behaviour ‘is wrong because it is 
anti-social, not because it is an 
offence against God. j 


The means by which the child is 
to be made conscious of its anti- 
social activity is always, theoreti- 
cally, -rational explanation. “I 
believe in treating the child as an 
equal,’’ one of the teachers said to 
me. As a result, the whole history 
of the twentieth century had to be 
gone into before a child of five 
might be convinced that it could 
only have sultanas for ‘‘break’’ and 
not raisins. (Actually, it remained 
unconvinced.) This is a limit, 
indeed; but the system is such that 
it tends towards these absurdities, 
for the general principle remains 
that the adult does not deserve re- 
spect and obedience as an adult, but 
only in so far as he is capable of 
justifying himself on rational 
, grounds to the childish mind. The 
child is therefore encouraged to be 
critical of all authority; to be, in 
consequence, aggressive and bump- 


tious; and to be, further, prone to- 
that anti-social behaviour which it ° 


is the wish of the school to eradi- 
cate. It becomes clear, in fact, that 
the denial of that authority which is 
rooted in the natural relationship of 
child and adult, .and its substitution 
by -a pseudo-rational ‘‘equalitar- 
ianism,’’ is as destructive of: order 
in the school as it is in democratic 
society at large—and as it has been 
found to be, too, in would-be 
““democratic’’ pacifist communities. 


From another point of view, it is 
the ‘“‘inner light” principle carried 
to absurdity. The fact emerges that 
it is only, by being. disciplined, and 
not by disciplining themselves, that 
human beings learn discipline. Paci- 
fist land-communities have learned 
something of the discipline which 
nature enforces as a condition of 
existence; a progressive school, 


lacking this opportunity, remains- 


more abstract, and has less chance 
of learning that circumstance bene- 
fits.us by going against the grain: 
c 


the illusion-of a natural fulfilment 
and happiness remains unexploded, 
and frustration increases. 


Frustration is what all progres- 
sive minds wish at all costs to 
avoid. (For psycho-analytical jargon 
abounds.).-But. ideepers:than- all the 


_ psychological frustration which sit 


abhors, is a mental frustration 
which it cannot but engender. If 
progressive education had some- 
thing to show for itself in’ the intel- 
lectual sphere, this would offset the 
deficiencies of its system as a means 
to the formation of character. But 
it has no regard for the intellect; 
the mind’s capacity for truth, its 
need to be trained for the investi- 
gation of truth, its value as a 
uniquely human instrument which 
gives man his highest pleasures, and 
can impose his strongest duties: 
all these aspects of mind are 
ignored. The mind is trained even 
less than ‘‘character’’: it has no 
social norm to which it is expected 
to adhere, consequently no disci- 
pline is enforced upon it. Intellec- 
tually, in fact, progressive educa- 
tion is—if one may be forgiven the 
word—in ‘tone feminine; intuitional, 
romantic, subjective, impatient .of 
analysis. As the pacifist ‘‘con- 
science’’ is so frequently a compost 
of likes arid dislikes, so the pro- 
gressive mind goes by its inclina- 
tions; and truth is no more than 
what one would like it to be. That 
the mind is an instrument; that it 
can „be trained, that, it can be 
damaged; .all this is ignored. And 
hence a most profound cause of 
frustration; hence a sort of dissi- 
pation of the growing human per- 
son, a coarsening, a vulgarization. 


Mother Nature may be wayward, 
but she can be a good nurse; and if 
progressive education does not do 
all the damage it might, this is to 
be attributed in large measure to 
those good natural instincts and 
aspirations which no. .systém of 
education can wholly  éradicate. 
One’s first concern remains,‘ not 
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with: the children, but with’ the 
teachers’ who administer this kind 
of education. The old question 
poses itself: who is to educate the 
educators? And this reveals the 
need for a: coherent philosophy, 
which will state its principles and 
its methods’ for realizing them. The 
confusion in progressive education 
arises from the confusion in ‘the 
minds of progressive educators, 
who have no clear idea of the pur- 
pose of life, of the relation oF the 
individual to society, of child to 
adult; above all, of Laws which 
have to be obeyed, and disobedience 
to which brings suffering and retri- 
bution. It has no longer even ‘the 





justification of being ‘‘revolu- 
tionary’’; ‘for its more obvious 
failures, the ‘‘problem’’ children, 


are simply passed on into the hands 
of ‘‘psychologists’’ whose one aim 
is to iron out the resistances which 
the child may feel against society 
and get it comfortably and happily 
placed. The drift towards a 
thoroughly secularized and ration- 
alized scientific society will not be 


stemmed by this means: progres- 
sive education is rotten with the 
disease against- which it once 


thought itself to be fighting, and 
the opposition between it and State 
education, in this new world we are 
entering, is no more fundamental 
than the division into Left and 
Right, Communist and Fascist. 
The two’ negations’ face each 
other, and in the end'turn out to be 
the same thing. The revolutionary 
impulse, in all these fields, has 
quite gone over to the religious- 
minded: the true division is 
between those who hold a Christian 
view of the world, and the new 
pagans: The Christian has his 
order; the new pagan his; in the 
end there is no middle way. And so 
these schools which have dismissed 
religion as a controlling or direct- 
ing factor from the lives of their 
children, take sides with the totali- 
tarian planners of society, and 
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against the Christian, hy 


This anti-Christian, 
tual tendency, or rather this direct 
expression of an anti-Christian and 
anti-intelleetual impulse is a” typi- 
cally. Western: product: the last 
heir of an increasingly secular civi- 
lisation. Behind it is.a hunger for 
“dife’?: by this word is meant a 
merely physical vitality and 
exuberance, the repression, or even 
the discipline, of which is regarded 
as a sort of tampering with a sacred 
force. This explains the cult of 


- youthfulness, the lack of respect for 


age (which should bring at least a 
sane worldly wisdom), and the 
tyranny which the children are as 
a result able to exert over their 
adult teachers. If physical energy is 
worshipped, children are obviously 
more suitable as images than adults 
whose limbs are losing their elasti- 
city. And appropriately, emphasis 
is laid on music, dancing, painting, 
for instance, as an educative force, 
rather than on intellectual studies. 


The intellect no longer is considered - 


suitable for training, since it is no 
longer held to have a proper object: 
there can therefore be no purpose 
in human growth, since the only 
aim is a ùatural, fundamentally 
physical splendour which human 
lives soon reach and pass. 


It is only by upholding a moral, 
intellectual, and spiritual object as 
man’s purpose that a proper human 
significance can be given to human 
life; and if that object exists, then 
the true purpose of education is to 
prepare children for it and to lead 
them towards it. Education, then, 
properly considered, has for its 
object the development and enlight- 
enment of the mind, the purifying 
and: strengthening of the will. Of 
the need for these two processes, 
children are naturally ignorant; it 
is their teachers who should be 
aware of it. The teachers, there- 
fore, are in a position of responsi- 
bility: they are responsible for the 
children under their care, the chil- 


anti-intellec- 





dren themselves not having reached 
an age at which they are capable 
of bemg responsible for themselves. 
From ignorance, from natural 
egotism, fromi the promptings of an 
evil w ill, the children will naturally 
misbehave: somehow or other they 
must learn not to, and for this the 
normal means is correction, which 
includes punishment. 


Nothing is more damaging in the 
long run to human beings than 
sentimental love; and it is a senti- 
mental love which conditions the 
attitude of progressive educationists 
towards punishment. If we have to 
learn hard lessons, the sooner the 
better: a school is normally a train- 
ing ground for life in the ‘world, 
and it should give the child, in a 
degree proportionate to its age and 
strength, the lessons which it will 
need to know when it takes its 
place in the world. But progressive 
-education, at its absurd limit, 
will not countenance punishments: 
punishment inculcates fear, and 
fear warps the child’s personality. 
This attitude is so fantastic, and so 
abstract, that sanity refuses to pay 
serious attention to it. Progressive 
educationists indeed are’ impelled 
by circumstance to deny in practice 
what they assert in theory. More 
interesting and more fruitful is to 
attempt to discover the true correc- 
tive to this kind of education; a 
saner philosophy upon which educa- 
tional principles.can be erected and 
put into practice. 


A saner philosophy will rest itself 
on the natural order: it will not 
begin by being ‘‘idealist.”’ Above 
all, it will not be at the mercy of 
false ideals,. those tyrannical 
destructive forces which have 
plagued us for so long. It will be 
far less ambitious, to begin with: 
will take, from one point of view, 
a dismally commonplace view of 
human nature. It will endeavour, 
in fact, to see things as they are: 
an apparently simple matter of 


which theorists are surprisingly in- - 


ce 
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capable. It will abhor above all 
things’ a false concept of human 
perfectibility, and a complacent 
estimation of man’s temporal situa- 
tion. Conttariwise, it will have 
firmly at its centre the conviction 
of-an essential imperfection, which 
is the cause of all our misery and 
the cause of all our striving: the 
essential centre about which all our 
problems and all our theories turn. 
The question it will attempt to 
answer will be: what are we to do 
in these present circumstances ?— 
not: what should we do if . . .? 
And it will never, above all things, 
try to give an ideal answer now, as 
though. that hypothetical question 
were capable of being answered in 
sthe present. The treatment of chil- 
dren as though they are, or should 
be, ideal creatures, as though they 
are naturally entitled to inherit 
happiness rather than to struggie 
towards it; above all, as though, in 
a world like this, they should be 
able to ‘“‘fulfil’’ themselves without 
a high degree of discipline and 
repression: all this fails to provide 
the child with that foreknowledge 
of the world’s condition which is a 
means to being fore-armed. Even 
more important, however, than any 
social training, tolay, may be a 
reassertion of the value and ‘signi- 
ficance of the human mind. The 
only clue to this that is at all 
- fashionable in progressive schools 


is supposed to be given by .“‘intelli- 
gence tests’? on the American 
model: these encourage a superfi- 


cial quick-wittedness but leave the 
more solid faculties of the mind 
untouched. But the teachers can 
hardly impose any standard of 
judgment, since they do not, on 
the whole, possess one. The ‘deep 
cleavage caused in the contem- 
porary mind by the dominance—of 
scientific rationalism on the one 
hand and subjective emotionalism 
on the other, dées fhe same damage 
here as in other fields. The great 
lack is of a sane co-ordinating 
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philosophy. And with this gone, 
moral’ instruction ‘suffers:~ ` the 
teachers have nothing more sub- 
stantial to offer the children than 
the conventions of the age or, what 
is usually the same thing, their own 
opinions on such matters; and this 
instruction has even less -value-than 
it might have if the children were 
encouraged to respect the conven- 
tions of the age or of their elders. 
But the  subjectivism ‘of -the 
teachers gives the children no solid 
support of laws to be dbeyed: the 
notion of retribution has in fact 
quite disappeared ; instead, the chil- 
dren believe that they can act 
wrongly and get away with it— 


“T since they do get away: with: it 


évery day of their lives. 

‘The more one considers this 
matter the more cleat it becomes 
that .until education can recover a 


Il. THE PROGRESS OF FETICHISM 


F. A. LEA 
The extreme progressive is 
always a reactionary. Mr. Lamb 


puts his finger on the furidatnental 
weakness of 
tion’? when he says: “It is opti- 
mistic in expecting from the natural 
unchecked behaviour of . . . chil- 
dren . . . a harmony of self and 
society which only saints 
reach.” It is, in fact, no more than 
the reaction against a type of 
schooling based on the idea of the 
natural wickedness of children 
which only coercion can subdue. 
Such extreme reactions never bring 
one nearer the truth, they are only 
a measure of the abuses that pro- 
voked them. The’ preréquisite of 
any sound educational theory and 
practice is the destruction of the 
negation between these two views. 


I see no sign, however, that Mr. 
Lamb has accomplished this. On 
the contrary, his extreme reaction. 
against ‘‘progress’’ seems to me to 
suffer all the -defects of extreme 
reactions in general. It would end 
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` uhiverse, 


-increasing disaster 


“progressive educa- 


can . 


Christian belief in an ordered 
and in a fundamental 
order in society and in the human 
soul: an order which is absolute, 
and the flouting of which brings a 
just punishment: until then, pro- 
gressive education can bring only 
into, society. 
And until it can present ‘the intel- 
lect with a proper object—find, in 
fact, a philosophy and rehabilitate 
the human mind in its search for 
truth, it can only continue to 
increase the amount of ‘‘repres- 
sion” in society. For a great deal of 
repression comes from feeling that 
the mind is useless except as a 
bread-and-butter instrument: the 
joy of intellectual discovery—a' real 
joy, not a titillation—has more or 
less vanished: we are blessed with 
minds, and hardly know what to do 
with them. 


in the substitution of old fetiches 
for new: the fetich of: ‘‘authority”’ 
for that of ‘‘reason,’’ of ‘‘disci- 
pline”? for that of ‘‘freedom.’’ It 
would end by reinstating the abuses 
that give rise to progressivism (in 
this sense, the extreme reactionary 
is always a progressive). I do not 
think he can realise how great these 
abuses were, and are, 

As a matter of fact, progressive 
theorists themselves seldom realise 
how widespread is the tyrannical 
and. obscurantist attitude towards 
children which they reject, because 
they look for it in the wrong places. 
The place to see it is not, as they 
suppose, the public school, but the 
private school, and above all the 
private house. Nor is it the simple 
thing it is often thought. It 
embraces a number of quite distinct 
features, the failure to distinguish 
between which has been the source 
of much confusion. 

In the first place, there is repres- 
sion properly so-called. This is the 
deliberate attemyt to convince a 





‘child that certain of his desires are, 
not merely going to remain unsatis- 
fied, but wicked, shameful, and if 
possible to be driven out of con- 
sciousness altogether. The results 
of repression are obvious and well- 
known. Either the ‘‘wicked’’ 
impulses are exacerbated by oppo- 
sition (as St. Paul was the first to 
point out), or, if the repression is 
successful, they .give rise to 
neurosis. It is wholly to the credit 
of. progressive educationists that 
they have put a term to this evil. 
Against the perversion of-Paulinism 
known as Puritanism they have, by 
a devious route, 
genuine Pauline teaching expressed 
in the maxim “If we say that we 
have no sin we deceive ourselves,’’ 
and in the practice of Confession. 


But the undoing of an evil is only 
a necessary preliminary to-the doing 
of good; and progressives are 
usually so preoccupied with the 
first task that they neglect the far 
more important second. Granted 
tíat impulses are not repressed, 
how are they to be restrained: for, 

“though all things are lawful, not 
all are expedient’? The “usual 
‘answer of the progressive’ theorist 
-is that they do not need to be 
restrained, but we need not take 
this seriously. It rests on a*confu- 
sion ‘between restraint and repres- 
sion; and as Mr. Lamb points out, 
it is never applied in practice. In 
the “‘freest’’ school the strong boy 
cannot be allowed, in a fit of 
‘temper, to beat up any small boy 
he likes; nor (at least so far as I 
know). is he encouraged to sleep 


with the matron, however ardent | 


and (on Freudian principles) under- 
standable may be his desire to do 
so. 


The appeal to “‘reason” is equally 
futile, and leads in practice to such 
absurdities as Mr. Lamb exempli- 
fies.in the story of the sultanas and 
raisins. Carried to‘its logical conclu- 
sion, it would necessitate a mother 
explaining to her six months-old 


returned to the. 
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‘baby: (with the help ‘of appropriate 
graphs and statistics) just why he ‘ 
cannot have the moon to play with 
or the stars to run away with, 
“‘Loola-loola loola-loola bye,” 
though indisputably old-fashioned, 
seems to me an altogether mòre 
reasonable reply—to the educa- 
tionist as well as the baby. It is 
hardly necessary. to discuss Mr. A. 
S. Neills remedy of rules and 
penalties: proposed by a “‘democratic 
majority” of the children. If defer- 
ence to an unqualified majority is 
the value to be.inculcated at ‘school,’ 
it can safely be left to other than 
progressive educationists. ; 


We are reduced then to ‘‘force’’ 
and ‘‘unquestioning obedience’’? 
Assuredly an acceptable standard of 
behaviour, a certain rhythm and 
order of living, has. got to be 
imposed, just as every sensible 
mother’ picks up and feeds ‘her 
child at stated hours, not whenever 
it happens to scream. It has to be 
imposed on authority, if need be by 
punishments, though to a good 
teacher these are seldom necessary. 
It -is just at this point, however, 


that the real problem of education | | 


presents itself, which the progres- 
Sivist who fails to adjust his anar- 
chical theory even to his own 
. authoritarian practice, does not 
solve but avoids. We cannot impose 


- an order upon children for their own 


good~-unless we have decided what 
is good: what the end of all educa- 
tion must be. 


The exponent of the old evil 
system solved this problem easily 
enough, though seldom explicitly. 
The good of the children was what 
was convenient to himself. The 
. order imposed bore no relation to 

the impulses or interests of the 

child. No wonder it demanded coer- 
cion to the point of inducing -fear 
and hatred! In their - reaction 
against this, the second distinct 
feature of that system, progressive 
teachers have once again made 
discoveries of value. For if we 
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-abolish coercion altogether, we do 
„at least find out what a child’s real 
simpulses and interests are; and if 
we are to teach at all, these have 
‘to be taken into account. In develop- 
ing a curriculum based upon 
interest, the progressive schools‘ 
have made an important contribu- 
_tion; nor do I agree with Mr. Lamb 
that, in general, they have either 
over-emphasised the arts or neg- 
-lected intellectual training. It is 
. simply that a false philosophy has 
, prevented them making the most of 
their findings: they are afraid to 
.make a child attend classes, as he 
must if his interest is to be cap- 
„tured; and they leave him without 
any dominant loyalty by which his 
. accomplishments can be directed. 

This last point brings us back to 
„our problem: and Mr. Lamb does 
good service in pointing out how 
the progressive and the professedly 
undenominational State school, 
.though superficially opposed, join 
hands in their neglect of this funda- 
mental issue: a neglect which 
‘amounts to the positive inculcation 
‘of meaninglessness, or secular 
nationalism. It is only those schools 
‘that acknowledge a Christian foun- 
dation which are at present in a 
position to answer the question: 
what is the good to be aimed at, 
What is the end of edycation? 


I think Mr. Lamb and 1 would 
find ourselves in substantial agree- 
ment here: the end of education is 
to know and love God, and our- 
selves and our neighbours in God: 
though we should probably disagree 
on the implications. Mr. Lamb 
seems to think that this ideal can 
be approached simply by discipline 
and religious instruction. 

. But, if it is fatal to believe that 
children of any age or stage are fit 
-to be treated as responsible, it is 
not only fatal but regressive, in 
education as in politics, to dismiss 
self-discipline as a will o’ the wisp. 
The public schools have learned 
better than that. The boys at a 
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public school, in the measure that ` 
they have demonstrated their capa- 
city, are invested with a share of 
corporate responsibility. A certain 
order has got to be imposed upon 
children, as upon adults, and to 
deny it is to frustrate an instinctive 
desire. But it has to be imposed 
only until such time as they develop 
a social conscience: (yes, even an 
“Gnner light’’) of their own. The 
great burden of education is to 
bring out this; the great question, 
how this is to be done. 


To that there is no simple answer. 
The progressive schools here tell us 
nothing, the public schools not very 
much more. .They can, however, 
afford us a clue. ‘‘Consider,’’ as I 
have said in another place, ‘‘the 
profound significance of the English 
equation of Christianity with 
cricket. No American has ever been 
heard to ejaculate, ‘It isn’t Base- 
ball!’ The Spaniard, when he dis- 
covers that his wife has eloped with 
a marquis, does not ordinarily smite 
the table and cry out, ‘It isn’t Bull- 
fighting!’ No equation in the 
world is so English as this of 
Christianity and the national sport: 
it is as English as the public schools 
themselves. And the reason—is it 
not simply this: that only on the 
cricket-field thas the Englishman 
been used to co-operate in a task 
that really absorbed -him? The 
morality of the ¢ricket-field is his 
real morality, because it is a spon- 
taneous one, implicit with loyalty, 
humility and respect for ability— 
and not seldom in curious contrast 
with the instilled morality of the 
chapel. ; 


“Tt is pitiful and absurd, indeed, 
that the cricket-field should be the 
only, or the chief, field of interested 
co-operation. But it is still more 
absurd for the progressive teacher 
(often an advocate of play-therapy) 
to deny the educative value of 
organised games altogether. Even 
though, like myself, he may have 
spent miserable hours being bitten . 


r 


by midges at Long-stop or battered 
by balls at Point, he might realise 
that our task is not to. overthrow 
the tradition but expand it. There 
is nothing to prevent the same value 
from being realised through co- 
operation, not only in games, but 
in far more varied and useful activi- 
ties, giving scope for the scholar 
and craftsman as well as the athlete. 
If Waterloo was won on the playing 
fields of Eton, there is no reason 
why something more sensible 
should not be won in the workshops 
of Dartington Hall.” 


It would be foolish to press the 
hint too far. But I do think that the 
experience of loyalty to a body 
engaged in work of tangible and 
- estimable service to people would 
be the ‘best possible prophylactic 
against the contrary evils of public 
school and progressive education: 
the evil of unqualified loyalty to an 
abstract entity, the School, whose 
tradition becomes the touchstone of 
values; and the evil of an absence 
of any loyalty whatever: the one 
conducing to totalitarianism, the 


other to ‘‘anarchy plus -æ police- 
constable.” Progressivists have 
infected children with their own’ 


cynical estimate of ‘the Honour of 
the School,’’ “the Old School Tie,” 
and the rest; they have so faf put 
nothing in their place. They have, 
in some. instances I could “name, 
` dismissed the larger loyalty to King 
and Country only to substitute a 
still more abstract devotion to 
-Stalu and the U.S.S.R.- ` 


Given a concrete and experienced 
loyalty, which can be made the 
basis of self-discipline, then—and 
then only—there may be some point 
in the religious instruction which is 
Mr. Lamb’s second prescription. 
Though not as that is widely under- 
stood, He and I would agree in 
repudiating the emotional appeal of 
the C.S.S.M. on the one side, and 
the Bible-teaching of many Stgte 
schools on the other. The Bible can 
be just as easily a bad influence as 


‘deepest thinkers -of the past; 


Mr. 
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a good one, and is good only in so 


- far as it is Hluminated by,a Christian 


theology. But—what is theology? 
Surely a reasoned explanation and 
justification of religious experience, 
from the loftiest to the most lowly. 
And what is the common denomi- 


“nator of all true religious experience 


but ‘self-forgetfulness? Unless the 
ordinary activities of children (or 
adults, for that matter) are such as 
conduce to self-forgetfulness, theo- 
logical’ instruction, will. be just as 
abstract as the appeal to reason 
which Mr. Lamb condemns. 


I do not believe that religious 
instruction is unnecessary. I believe 
it to be pre-eminently desirable for 
those whose intellect demands a- 
justification for intuitive values, and 
who are thereby exposed to the 
temptation of systems of thought, 
like the Marxian, which end up by 
denying these values altogether. 
But here again I would, dissent 
from Mr. Lamb. Agreeing whole- 
heartedly with his demand for intel- 
lectual training, I think that this 
training should be directed towards, 
not only a reverential, but a critical 
understanding of dogma. Boys and 
girls should be discouraged, cer- 
tainly, from dismissing the truths 
and regulations framed by the 
but 
discouraged also from surrendering 
their judgment even before these. 


At this point, if not long before, 
we find ourselves criticising not just 
Mr. Lamb’s ‘views upon educa- 
tion, but the Catholic view upon 
man. That is inevitable since, as 
Lamb rightly contends, the- 
toblems of education problems 
of philosophy and _ religion. Educa- 
ton begins af school, but it doess 
not end there; and to ‘‘destroy the 
negation” in schooling would be to 
“redeem the contraries’” in society. 
The first step and the last is to 
overcome the barren opposition 
between Catholic and Protestant (or 
Progressive) reactions: to put a 
stop to the progress of fetichism. 


7X 
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The Sun that Shines on the Dead — 


HENRY WILLIAMSON 


. In thé village of Roclincourt 
in Artois there was in May, 1924, 
a widow woman who kept a new 
estaminet 
With -pride she told me the value 
of her new house as she showed me 
up the stairs of fresh bare boards 
to. my bedroom. I stayed inher 
home during that month for several 
nights, wandering about by myself 
during most of the daytime. 

It was gracious weather, with 
white cumulus clouds moving high 
in the blue sky. Cuckoos were call- 
ing, and larks sang everywhere 
above the cornfields. I carried a 
map with me, the names of which 
were familiar; but when I came to 
any of the named places, I found 
a strangeness which induced a sort 
of momentary helplessness: they 
were of a different world: for I had 
known them only in:war. 

The hamlet of Roclincourt was a 
few miles from Arras, on a slope 
leading north to the villages of 
Farbus: and: Vimy. I was glad to 
be quiet, to walk about slowly in 
the sunshine which sustained my 
thoughts as I tried to get myself 
together. A week before I had over- 
taxed my strength in a mountain 
- climb in the Hautes Pyrenées; a 
heaviness filled my legs and body, 
and ‘three. small points seemed to 
be burning in the region of my 
heart. 

The wheat in the wide fields was 
beginning to tiller, and the silky 
reams of the wind moved across 
them from the south and west. On 
my first morning I strolled up the 


long and gradual slope to the ' 
northern sky, recalling the story of | 


Sir Douglas Haig coming to 
Advanced Army Headquarters at. 
Arras on the tenth of April; 1917, 
and stepping out of his black Rolls- 
Royce car with the small -Union 


= 


7- 


worth 85,000 francs. - 


` Jack fluttering on the radiator, ʻ 
_ exclaiming, But where is the Vimy 
‘Ridge? From the Maison Blanche 


no obvious slope was visible; but 
when I had walked up the long 
way to the crest, and was standing 
on one of the cracked roofs of the ’ 
reinforced concrete gun-shelters at 
the edge of Farbus Wood, imme- 
diately : there was a view over 
hundreds of square miles ‘of flat 


„country to the North, where the 


smoke of industrial towns dissolved 
the far horizon. Below in the fore- ' 
ground was the wide sprawling 
brick-redness that was Lens rebuilt, 
Through miles of ‘green plain 
below, the outline .of the northern 
sour of the Siegfried -Stellung was 
visible—crenellated trench-lines, 
zigzag communication trenches, 
star-shaped redoubts—as_ blurred 
lines of chalky sub-soil spread 
amidst the brown -top-soil of: the 
fields. After gazing about and pon- 
dering on the vast human action, 
most of it-against the will of the. 
individuals, now vanished from the, 
light—the same light flowing now 
as in those faraway years—while a . 
feeling of longing to be back again > 
in those scenes of ancient sunlight 
rose longingly within me—TI started 
to descend the reverse slope of the 
Ridge and so to Vimy village. With 
the sensation of strangeness still 
upon me, and a vague resentment 
of the vacant present,. I entered an 
estaminet ‘and had an omelette 
there, with a bottle of red wine that ` 
was more an act of communion 
with _my friends’ of the recent 
Pyrenean adventure than a refresh- 
ment. Afterwards I pottered about 


‘in a vagueness of memory, looking ` 


at old concrete pill-baxes and touch- 
ing ‘rusty: strands of barbed wire. ` 
In one grassy field, revealing its 
war history by the gentlest undula- 





tions where shell-holes had been 
filled in, a bull was grazing beside 
«a cow. They grazed quietly and 
happily nose by nose, less than a 
yard behind the wire fence at the 
edge of the sunken road. I stood 
and watched them as their tongues 
caught and pulled ‘the succulent 
young grasses. Their noses were 
apart only by the width of their 
horns. How content they were! 
The feeling from those tranquil 
beasts gave me for a few hours an 
acceptance of life that was serene 
behind my fatigue and: sadness. 


$ 


The feeling in the widow’s house, 
where I returned for supper, helped 
me to feel more hopeful. She 
was wise, gentle and- quiet. She 
was looking after two English 
gardeners of the local cemeteries, 


and had done so during four years. - 


They had a gramophone; and 
newspapers from England arrived 
regularly. They took their meals in 
another room, while I had mine in 
the kitchen, at the table that was 
scrubbed every day and allowed to 
dry before the new American table- 
cloth of white rubber was relaid 
upon it. 

There was only one picture in the 
kitchen: the portrait, enlarged 
from’ a snapshot, of her only son, 
a soldier who had fallen at Verdun. 
Thin-faced, with fixed eyes and 
slight dark moustache, his image 
stared blankly from the wall. The 
widowed mother was proud of her 


fine pew house with its electric light 


and central heating (not used 

for economy) and of her shining 
cooking range, porcelain 
enamel-faced, with a pleasing 
design of pale blue birds and pink 
flowers, but’ sometimes when she 
was telling me how jolie was her 
house her eyes lost their shine and 
her sight became unfocused; her 
voice faltered to silence, and I knew 
that she too was lost in her world 
of wraiths and phantoms. She was 
suspended in‘fime, until the voices 


M pi 


and- 
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‘of the English gardeners calling 
“Ma” in-the other room gave her 
new. life, and she shuffed to them 
swiftly, with food or wine or coffee; 
her eyes shone, and she smiled as 

_she watched them, and when she 
returned to the kitchen again, I 
could ' see that she had gained 
vitality once more to feel proud: of 
her fine new house. We can live, 
I thought to myself, only through 
the social instinct; the war was 
made by ruined human beings, once 
children; the hope of the world .is 
in children growing up in a system 
which does not despoil them when 
they are small. So much in the’ 
world to be altered! Byt from -the 
contemplation of the past—my past 
—power of truth would come to me 
in my. writing. 


After supper the gardeners came 
into the kitchen for their evening 
dance. They revolved solemnly to 
the tune of If You were the Only 
Girl in the World; then for a 
change it was K-K-K-Katie, 

. Beautiful Katie. There were other 
records of tunes and foxtrots popu- 
lar in the war, but those two were 
the favourites. The old woman and 
her small grand-daughter looked on 
happily with a neighbour who came 
in for a chat. 

The widow was a short, red-faced: 
-motherly little old person. She 
cleaned her hardwood floors every 
day on her knees.. Her rooms held 
little furniture. The bedroom I slept 
in had a chair, a bed of fumed oak, 
and a pail. She told me ‘she was 
awaiting dommage de guerre for 
the rest of her furniture. That, no. 
doubt, would be of fumed oak, très 
belle! The new house replaced what 
before the war had probably been 
a small -cob-and-thatch buvette.' 

$ 

The gardeners told me they were 
working just“off the Arras-Béthune 
road, 
Blanche, - where 
Headquarter dugouts in the chalk ` 
the generals waited while the bar-- 
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not far from La Maison.” 
in the Canadian -` 
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rage fire rolled up to the crest of 
Vimy. and turned. the sleet into 
steam on that morning of April the 
ninth, seven. years before. They 
told me I could find them if 1 
walked up the road, past the Laby- 
rinthe, to the British cemetery at 


_ La Targette. 


“You can’t miss it, it lies below 
the German Concentration Grave- 
yard above the Labyrinthe. It looks 
at its best just now,” said one. 

“I'm gldd they’re looking after 
them!” I exclaimed, feeling a 
sudden happiness coming over me. 
“I -remember that the German 
cemeteries always looked very neat 
and well-tended during the war.” 


“Oh; the Jerry cemeteries are -all 
gone,’’ the other replied. ‘‘The 
French lumped them all together in 
the Concentration Graveyard. I 
meant it’s our little lot, at La Tar- 
gette, that looks lovely just now.” 

“PIL come and see it.’ 

Consulting my map, I planned to 
walk further that day than La Tar- 
gette—to Neuville St. Vaast and: 
beyond. I was specially eager to see 
the Labyrinthe, because it was the 
scene of some .of the fighting 
described in Le Feu, a book which 
recently I had read: Henri Barbusse 
had put the truth into words, even 
as I was determined, with all my 
life, to do. The truth in his writings 
was beauty arising out of the agony 
of millions of men. Therefore the 
Labyrinthe was for me an especial 
place of pilgrimage. 

Some of the most terrible fighting 
of the war had taken place there in 
the winter of 1914 and the spring 


of 1915. In those early days of 
unrelieved physical squalor and 
mental misery the dead—many 


hundreds to the acre—lay unburied 
for months, which meant for ever; 
for they. became part of: the top- 
soil of the dust of succeeding bom- 
bardments. During the mental 


‘agony which preceded death the 


war was as imponderable for them 
as was the problem of an irresistible 
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force striking an immovable object. 
Yet for one common soldier at 
least the.impact of two apparently 
irreconcilable crystallised racial 
mentalities shocked his mind into ' 
that divinitive consciousness known 
as genius. He was Henri Barbusse. 


I had read Le Feu for the ‘first 
time in my cottage during the pre- 
vious winter. Someone else in the 
world, I had cried to myself in 
‘excitement and exaltation behind 
my door closed against the ‘wild 
winter night, has seen the light! 
I was startled by the clarity of its 
prose, by its factual detail, by the 
sustained vision of the writing. To 
have written such a book while the 
war was on! What courage, what 
tenacity, to stand out against the 


-mob-thoughts of the selfish and fear- 


ful civilian masses of the towns! For 
the mental misery of the first year 
of the war—the war ‘entirely un- 
shared by the civilian masses of the 
nations—was not to be understood 
even by those who went through 
the battles of the later phases of- 
the struggle. All the other books on 
the war I had read reflected the 
civilian and official attitude of 
mind; they were therefore no good; 
the living reality was not in their 
pages; I had bought second-hand 
many scores of them, only to open 
them and lay them aside. Among 
them, however, was Le Feu; and 
with exultation I had recognised 
standing out of its printed pages 
the reality itself, the spirit and the 
letter of the infantry war in France, 
the war made by human bodies; 
and Barbusse’s clarté was shocked 
into being in the neighbourhood of 
the Labyrinthe, in the first spring 
and summer of 1915. 


g 
The Labyrinthe was an extended 


field-work of immense strength 
coinmmanding the Arras-Béthune 
road, The star-shaped  redoubt 


sloped gently, almost imperceptibly, 
to the eastern horizon, beyond! 
which was ‘‘dead ground” where 





German  counter-attacks could 
assemble without being seen. With 
_ its machine-gun cupolas and dug- 
outs forty steps down into the 
chalk, and its belts of barbed wire 
in the fields, the Labyrinthe was 
held against many French attacks. 
. Thousands of dead lay under and 

on its barbed-wire belts. Out of the 
massed bloody sweat the truth had 
arisen, the truth of the ‘‘war to 
end war’’; from the shock of that 
prolonged cruelty clarity had arisen, 


through Henri Barbusse.. European | 


war was no longer a deadlock- 
thought of human life; the irresis- 
tible will-to-live of one nation could 
be reconciled with the immovable 
object of another nation’s historical 
fear and hatred. The solution of the 
problem lay in another direction of 
the human mind. To -make this 
clearer with my own writing was 
also my main purpose of living. 


With these optimistic thoughts I 
walked along the road. As I walked 
past the concrete cupolas and 
willow-grown trench systems to 
what had been ‘“‘dead ground” from 
the French lines, and ascended 
gradually to the horizon, I per- 
ceived abruptly and with horror 
that all might be to do again: that 
the war might come once more: 
‘for there, on the reverse slopes of 
the Labyrinthe was'a sign of the 
re-establishment of the ‘immovable 
object. I stopped dead with the 
shock of what I beheld. 


Elsewhere the white subsoil of 
chalk thrown up by shovel and 
bombardment had been scattered 
and plowed under, or in unreclaimed 
places allowed to cover itself with 
grass; on the Labyrinthe chalk had 
been dug and spread deliberately to 
create a white wilderness of many 
acres. And this wide and startling 
expanse of chalk was darkened in 
the full light of the sun by the 
massed effect of scores of thousands 
of tall black crosses set close 
together; more than one hundred 
thousand stark black crosses, mass 
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on mass and line after line diminish- 
ing to the distance, acres of dark- 
ness standing under the summer 
sky; and not even a poppy or a 
charlock grew there. 


‘ What ferocious mind had ordered 
such a revenge on the living, I cried 
to myself. It could not have been 
‘the idea of any man whose body 
‘had been used against its will as 
part of the business men’s war. 
Here was hate; here was the crys- 
tallized ‘mentality of a declining 
European civilization: here was the 
frustration of love that was the 
Great War. Even the light of the 
open day was made sinister there: 
old agonies dimmed the- noonday 
sun. .. 

While I sat by the roadside I 
had. a chance to observe the effect 
upon a German parent, arriving for 
the first time, to seek the place 
where her little child—for that was 
how a mother would remember him 
—was buried. A motor-car stopped 
on the road below and a woman got 
‘out and walked alone through the 
gate; she stopped, as though 
tripped; helpless and appalled, be- 
fore walking on with lowered head 
and pausing to gather her thoughts 
together and to begin her search in 
that immense silence of charred 
human hopes. 

I walked on. down the road, 
coming to La Targette,’ where the 
British and French cemeteries lay 
side by side. There I found’the two 
gardeners working, using little 

_ hoes among the plants, kneeling to 
their work. The spirit arising from 
the gardens cleared my mind, . for 
it was of calm loving-kindness. - 
Flowers which grew in English 
gardens were in bloom there— 
columbine, pansy, sweet william, 
wallflower and campanula. 

.I looked in the book placed in a 
green box on.a post, for the signa- 
tures and remarks of visitors. Many 
Canadians, Scots and English folk 
had written their thoughts of the 
cemetery; the phrase nice and 
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beautiful recurred often. The simple 


head-stones, each -carved with a 
badge and a name, were clean, and 
the lawns around them weeded and 
mown. Here was no hate; only the 
clarity that was love. 

Beyond a plashed hawthorn 
hedge was the French cemetery. 
The white crosses were wide- 
spaced; and flowers were in bloom 
before the crosses scrolled with the 
tricolour, blue, red and white. I 
felt that the spirits of the slain 
could breathe here; or rather, the 
spirit'of the living found an easier 
place for its hopes than in that 
place \up there, in the Laby- 
rinthe. : i 4 

$ 


. I went on, -turning -through 
Neuville St. Vaast, and beyond, 
where the terrain was left wild and 
desolate. Rank grasses, covered the 
old. trenches and the concrete shel- 
ters. Willows waved on the ancient 
parapets, thrice the height of the 
‘howitzers which their parent- 
withies might have helped to 
‘camouflage. Reeds had sprung out 
of old shell-holes stagnating with a 
brown scum, whence arose the per- 
cussive mutter of many frogs. 


There were heaps of rusty iron 
shards piled by a, cart-track with 
barbed-wire pressed into bales as 
of satanic hay ; and further on there 
was an itmmense and rugged pit, 
where grew no grass or young tree, 
wheré the trenches were excavated 
from an uneven and extended 
hollow in the stripped and naked 
earth by men like slaves working 
slowly. 
slanting eyes, were clad in ragged 
clothes .and had the listless, un- 
caring attitudes of prisoners. A 
man, apparently their foreman, was 
standing moodily on a hummock 
above them. I greeted him in my 
feeble French. He spread his bands 
as though ‘dumb. 

I was examining ‘a ten-foot pile 
of shells, the duds of a great and 

tragic offensive,-and had picked one 
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They had long hair and 


up, when the foreman gave a 
hoarse cry and violently waved an 
arm. I was among . Russian 
labourers, of whose poorly paid 
presence I had learned from one of. 
the gardeners. When the pile of 


‘duds was large enough, he had 


said, a detonator would .be thrust ` 
into the yellow crusted cylinders, 
balls, and canisters, and touched 
off with a time-fuse: away the men 


_ Would run, and crouch out of sight: 


+ WOMP ... RUM... M. , 
. ble! A great slow-billowing 


AEE “of yelow and Bläck 


smoke turning the sun brown, They 
would have to wait another week 
‘to prepare the next excitement. The 
weight of iron here, of both 
exploded and unexploded shells, 
was greater than the weight of the 
first eight feet of topsoil, so heavy 
and concentrated had been the 
shelling. 
$ 


Past La Folie Farm, or Ai buried 
ruins, I came to the headland of a 
wheat-field, where I saw a single 
cross of poplar, made of a living 
stick pushed into the ground, and a 
sere cross-piecé bound to it by a 
withy.. Below was. a legbone, a 
broken cage of ribs, a skull, and 
two small sets of white points, once 
the knuckle and finger-bones of 
human hands. A plowman had done 
this act for some unknown German 
soldier left, perhaps, in the final 
retreat. The skeleton, curved where 
it had fallen, had lain there during 
the years while the level field 
awaited clearing and cultivation. 
Now the stick was a little tree, with 
a few grey-green rustling leaves; 
the wilderness had blossomed. ; 

I sat in the shade of a flowering 
thorn, and a great longing, near to 
anguish, or prayer, came upon me: 


„an intense wish, simple as hope or 


fear in the war, that all men might 
be as wide-minded or as simple as 
the plowman in his field. That the 
German people be given the ground 
where their dead lay, as a perpetual 


gift equal with that ground given 
for- the English dead. It would cost 
less than one submarine or bomber 
aircraft: and the heart of the people 
would be touched, for it was within 
the experience of all men to feel. 


I sat in the long grass at the 
edge of the headland, and wondered, 
could it not have been done? A 
gesture that might have meant, for 
the moment, personal loss for its 
maker, even condemnation as a 
traitor; a gesture that had a pre- 
cedent nearly two thousand years 


ago. A letter to the German people,. 


saying that the French land was 
broken and many of the people had 
suffered grievously’ (as’ all suffer in 
‘all wars) and were still suffering; 
and that the German people must 
help make the land fair as before. 
Such a gesture was within the 
experience of all to feel and under- 
stand, and it might have given 
another direction to the history of 
Europe.. But no, the financial force 
or power of a nation was imper- 
, vious to such sentiments: the forces 
were both irresistible and immov- 
` able. I walked on, the larks always 
singing above my thoughts, while 
the sunshine filled me with hope 
that I would, through my writing, 
help to bring a new way of thought, 
-and therefore of life, to European 
man.‘ 


. Whole families were in the fields, 
picking the weeds. Grandmother, 
aufitS, parents, children, in their 
dark clothes as strange harmless 
animals in the cornfields, on their 
knees moving forwdrd in line, 
plucking every seedling weed with 
their fingers, intent on their work. 
They were happy; they were 
making the earth a better place for 
men to see and feel, In other fields, 
recently levelled, plowed, 
brought back into cultivation, fami- 
lies were gathering armfuls of 
docks, yellow charlock, and thistles, 
and laying them in heaps on the 
headlands. It was pleasant to see 
them: they were too intent for 


and ` 
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speech. How easy to make them 
creatures: of low- mentality, intent 
only on more money for better 
crops! They were the strength and 
‘sanity of Europe; they provided the 
bodies while the towns made the 
oversharp neuroticism which created 
both the Labyrinthe. and the .conse- 
quent Concentration Graveyard. I 
went on happier, feeling more sure- 
of myself, as I mused on the past 
and the future. 


The undulating aae land 
revealed its past decade of history 
by the scatter of chalk in the brown 
loam, and sometimes a bone, a 
shard of iron, a concrete building, 
low and squat-on the wheat. In the 
afternoon I returned by the Laby- 
rinthe again, black like a burned. 
place, white as by a perpetual frost ` 
—a frost of silence among the black 
crosses. Once these were men who, 
having marched where they were 
ordered, and having done what 
they were commanded, after endur- 
ance and suffering, fell, and were 
lost. The Concentration Graveyard 


cried out soundlessly for justice and | 


truth—or revenge. 


§ 

The next morning I said goodbye 
to my new friends, heaved on my 
pack, took my staff of mountain 
ash with its iron spike, and set forth- 
again. A chill of loneliness was 
growing in me; what was I doing 
there? Where could I go? Even as 
the dead, I was homeless: and I 
longed for love, to bring myself to 
integration again. If I returned to 
England, who was there to see? 
Who would understand? But this 
was no time to think of personal 
love, or the loss it inevitably 
brought. I must work. That was 
my only purpose in living now. 
Should I go north to Ypres and the 
Salient? The weight of that thought 
was too heavy, too clamorous; for 
‘the spirits of nearly a million dead 
lay within a few thousand hectares 
of that low-lying area of dark earth, 
of broken dykes and polders; no, 
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I could not face so much. Then to 
the south, and the Somme? I 
recalled ‘green downland slopes 
beyond Achiet-le-Grand and Ervil- 
lers, after the retreat into the 
Hindenburg: Line. I would walk 
south down the line again: and so 
on the way to England. 


“In ‘the’ afternoon I came to a 
village’ which had been flooded 
when last I was there. The Germans 
had pulled out the night previously, 
after blowing the ‘culvert through 
the railway embankment and diver- 
ting the stream. No guns were 
firing as the British troops came 
up, for the enemy had walked out 
of range into’ their lines of deep 
connected dugouts and under- 
ground light railway system. 


I remembered the Bengal Lancers 
filing through the ruins of Mirau- 
mont: bearded, turbanned, dark- 
skinned soldiers, with the pennons 
on their upheld lances hanging 
limp in the windless air. A battalion 
_ of the Yorkshire Regiment was on 
fatigue, laying balks of timber over 
the liquid mud of the broken road. 
As I passed on my horse I saw a 
pallid hand sticking out between 
two balks, and a sodden grey uni- 
form cuff. A young soldier put the 
handle.of a. broken spade between 
the stiff fingers, saying, Now then, 
Jerry, get on wi’ it; no bluudy 
skrimshankin ’ere! 

With an inner ache I tried to re- 
create the scene before me; but, it 
lived only in a half-conscious 
moment, like the instant memory 
of the dead. Weary, on the edge 
of irritability, and half-resentful of 
the present, I entered a new-built 
estaminet near the station and 
asked for bread and cheese and 
wine. It was an untidy place, like 
the rest of the village of shapeless 
shacks and sheds made of rusty 
sheets of wartime corrugated iron, 
standing among brick buildings still 
unfinished. There were several 
young men in the room, watching 
two older men play billiards. An 
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idiot child was running about the. 
room, and seeing me, but without 
human recognition, it came up and 
pulled my stick out of my hand. 
Its father, a man of about thirty- 
five years of age, in slovenly 
clothes, shouted something as he 
raised ‘himelf from a leaning posi- 


‘tion over the billiard table, and 


then resumed his preparation for a 
stroke. A ‘female voice retorted 
rapidly and shrilly from the kitchen, . 
and a moment later the woman ran 
out, seized the child by its wrist, 
wrenched the stick from its fingers, 
thrust it at me without a glance, 
and dragged the child through a 
door into the kitchen. a 


I waited five minutes, ten 
minutes, but no one took any 
notice of me; the game continued 
with much jabbering of voices, 
which is another way of saying that 
I understood only one word in fifty 
of the language of the country in 
which I was a foreigner. At the end 
of a quarter of an hour madame 
came back, less untidy’ and less 
worried, and agreed to.cook me an 
omelette. 

I ate it in silence when it arrived ; 
and as I finished, it the game ended 
and the patron came to speak to 
me. I told him in my weak French 
that I was a returned soldier, and 
gave him a laboured account of the 
village as it had appeared in March, 
1917, seven years Parore. He said 
that his wife had been there until 
November, 1916, when the British 
had advanced up the valley from 
Beaucourt and Beaumont Hamel. 
Le pauvre petit—he indicated the 
idiot child—had been a baby of two 
years then, and had been struck in 
the head by a piece of English 
shrapnel—c’est la guerre. The other 
men had stopped talking, and were 
listening. I explained that I was 
meditating a book, a novel, or 
novels, of the war, the story of an 
obscure family which had helped, in 
its small way, as a unit of Europe, 
or the world, to prepare and make 


the Great War. I would, of course, 
have to draiv on some of my own 
experiences; as Henti Barbusse had 
in Le Feu. 

Their eyes lit up; they exclaimed 
with enthusiasm at that-name. That 


was reality, la verité! Only a week * 


before, æ ‘German soldier, looking 
for the grave of his brother, had 
come to the village, and it so 
chanced that he had read Barbusse, 
and had declared that it was as true 
for the German soldier ‘as for the 
French! He-was ‘a comrade; that 
boche-—non; boche was a bad word, 
part of the old world: pas grail 
He was a man like themselves, but 
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Pierre Laval 


JOHN MIDDLETON MURRY 


Pierre Laval is dead. Even The 
Times had to admit that he met his 
death with great courage, and did 
not throw doubt on his statement 
that in trying to poison himself 
(which he failed to do) his motive 
had been to avoid making a firing 
squad of Frenchmen guilty of his 
death. His loyal subordinate, 
Joseph Darnand, the -head of the 
Vichy militia, had been condemned 
to death and shot a little while 
before. After closely watching 
Darnand’s demeanour under trial 
the correspondent of The Sunday 
Times was constrained to testify to 
the impression of moral candour 
and modesty he made. “The more 
I watched him, the more I liked 
him.” So with Pierre Laval under 
trial, The testimony of direct 
observers coincides with the impres- 
sioù produced by a cařeful reading 
of the reports of the proceedings. 
His intellectual sang froid and his 
courage stood out in contrast with 
the weakness, the vindictiveness, 
the incapacity for elementary 
justice of the Judge and Public 
Prosecutor —MM. Mongibeau and 
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in the war his uniform happened to 
be a different colour! He was a 
brother ! 

It was exhilarating to see the 
animation on their faces. Their 
eyes were lit by their hopes; they 
smiled eagerly, their gestures and 
attitudes were vital and happy. And 
in this spirit I thanked madame for 
her hospitality, and settled the 
small bill, adding a few francs for 
the child; and-left gaily in the rain, 
to turn to see them watching me 
from the*doorway. Bonne chance, 
camarade, bonne chance! We all 
waved together, and I set off down 
the valley of the Ancre. 


JANUARY-MARCH, 


(To be concluded). 


Mornet. It- was the justice of 
liberated France that was con- 
demned, not Pierre Laval. 


The moral condition of France 
to-day is worse than it was under 
Vichy. Competent witnesses who 
might shrink from the comparison 
are emphatic as to the fact. 


Those who go to France (writes the 
editor of Horizon} are appalled by the- 
moral apathy, the physical slowness of 
the recovery of the less-damaged nation 
(compared, that is, to Germany). The 
French are immensely mistrustful of 
each other; they all accuse each other 
of not working, and of being dishonest. 
They still talk of nothing but collabora- 
tion and seem to think that the inter- 
minable (and not very dignified) trial 
of ‘Pétain was a kind of positive recon- 
structive effort. But you can break a 

Cgreat many eggs without making an 
omelette, and you can shoot a good 
- .many collaborators. without getting an 
administration. Probably few French- 
men are more perturbed about condi- 
tions there than those around de Gaulle, 
especially his younger collaborators, yet 
the remedies they propose, derived from 
their military education and ideas of 
La Gloire, are hopelessly inadequate for 
the symptoms. France is much too sick 
to get up and march with a banner in 
‘the procession. The gap between rich 
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and poor is grotesquely wide, nobody 
trusts anyone... The whole- -atmos- 
phere is subtly Balkanised. The black 
market flourishes- like a giant fungus, 
the resistance is bitter and disillusioned, 
edged out of its commanding position by 
the Central Government, the Govern- 
ment, conscious of its anomalous posi- 
tion and the impending elections, is 
- bitter too. The socialist” party has been 
slow in recovering its organization and 


its fighting spirit, and the communists. 


have improved their position at their 
expense. But the real trouble lies 
deeper—the soul of France is sick—the 
country has had a nervous breakdown— 
there is confusion about what France 
is and ought to be. 


That is a good description of 
France, by a sympathetic observer. 
It is superficial none the-less: it 
describes the symptoms, but’ does 


not ‘diagnose the causes. For the - 


very good reason that’ Mr. Connolly 
was one of the many Englishmen 
who romanticized de Gaulle as the 
saviour of France. He also romanti- 


cized Churchill as the saviour of © 


England. These romanticisms go 


hand in hand. They have nourished - 


one another. And they are still 
bedevilling the intellectual integrity 
of this country. In this tribute to 
Pierre Laval I shall challenge them 
both. ‘That is necessary in order to 
vindicate the memory of a. brave 
Frenchman, who has been made the 
scapegoat of the moral sickness of 
a nation. 
§ 


Long before Laval was put on 
‘trial, I examined with care all the 
available evidence of his political 
‘career, and I came to the conclu- 
sion that he was a genuine patriot 
-—not a nationalist, but a patriot— 
‘a man who, in a position of 
supreme responsibility, laboured in 
what he believed to be the true 
interests of his country. Having 
reached this conclusion, I put it on 
‘public record. That comforts me. 


_ Laval was a patriot. He was also 
a master of the intricate and rather 
‘corrupt game of French democratic 
politics: just as Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt was a master of the intri- 


Bo ` 


cate and rather corrupt game of 
American democratic politics. It. is, 
to me personally, an uninviting and 
unsavoury game. But it -has to be 
played, if the democratic system is 
to be kept going: and since I know 
no political system that offers better 
guarantees against the evils I most 
dread than democracy, I must 
needs feel more admiration than 
pity for the men who can hold fast 
to a thread of persistent purpose 
amid the apparent confusion of 
opportunism and chicane. Roose- 
velt died in glory. Laval died as a 
traitor. But fundamentally they 
were very alike as . politicians: 


. about as good men as it is possible 


to be if one is to be a successful 
politician, at all in a pure democ; 
racy. 2c, 

The secret of Laval is quickly 
told. He became convinced, by the 
end of World-War I, that another 
Franco-German war would be fatal 
to France. His. whole political 
career was governed by one over- 
riding concern—to avert that catas- 
trophe, by hook or crook: first, by 
contriving an alliance of Western 
powers which, while adopting a fair 
and reasonable policy towards 
Germany, should hold an effective 
balance of power against her; then, 
when this policy broke down—by 
the British repudiation of the 
Hoare-Laval pact—by a policy of 
direct collaboration with Germany. 
At all times he fought against the 
illusion that France could endure 
another war with Germany and 
survive. Obviously by reason of the 
very conviction on which his policy 
was based—that France was too 
weak to endure: another German 
war without irreparable disaster— 
it was an exceedingly difficult policy 
to pursue. Roosevelt’s was child’s’ 
play in comparison: for Roosevelt 
had -behind him the incomparable 
roductive power and the certain 
immunity from invasion of the 
U.S.A. It was inconceivable that 
war should be catastrophic to the 
U.S.A. On the contrary, war 





proved .to be an incomparable 
stimulus to its productive. powers. 
Even the problem before a British 
statesman was simple compared to 
Laval’s. A British statesman might 
be dubious of the outcome of 
another Anglo-German war; but 
the chances were at least even that 


Britain could hold ‘the enemy at bay’ 


until U.S.A. came to the rescue. 
There was no such hope for France. 
France, in the event of war, was 
faced in Laval’s conviction with the 
‘certainty of disaster. 

Laval was right. The war with 
Germany has been disastrous to 
France. The military defeat was 
quick and shatteringly complete. 
There was nothing else to be done, 
by responsible French statesmen in 
June, 1940, than to capitulate as 
Pétain did. It is true that de Gaulle 
did something else; but that was 
because he was irresponsible, 
moved by a fanatical egotism and 
a childish faith in La Gloire. Of: 
real insight into the needs of his 
country, of clear consideration for 
~y her welfare as a nation, de Gaulle 
‘has never showed a trace. He has 
become the pinchheck hero of 
France because he ‘‘refused to 
accept” the defeat of France. As 
well refuse to accept the succession 
of day and night. He embodies the 
lie in the soul of contemporary 
France, The profound ‘moral sick- 


ness of France to-day is primarily | 


the consequence ‘of its false and 
‘shoddy ‘‘victory,’’ of which de 
Gaulle was the symbol and the 
chief artificer. War with Germany 
has indeed been absolute disaster 
for France: a disaster-in a new 
dimension—a ‘moral débâcle so far- 
‘reaching that it may well have for 
its final consequence the paralysis 
of the whole af Western Europe. 
Not all the false heroics about. 
the French resistance—of which 
the brave and disinterested elements 
were few compared to the corrupt, 
the criminal and the anti-patriotic— 
can alter the fact that the conse- 
quence of France having ‘‘refused 
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to accept defeat” has been a nation- 
wide moral collapse. The de Gaulle 
“‘renaissance’’ is bogus. It is the 
reflection not of a rebirth of 
patriotic purpose in the French 
soul, but of the victory over 
‘Germany won by the Big Three. 
There has been no rebirth of 
patriotic purpose in the soul of 
France. For that travail was neces- 
“sary: either the travail of an utterly 
self-sacrificing military effort (which 
was almost certainly beyond her 
strength) or the moral travail. of 
accepting defeat and yet willing to 


be France quand même. France has. - 


evaded both kinds of tataie 
simply evaded them. 
France is sick unto death, Cor- 
rupted by two evil desires : to 
exploit a victory which, she knows. 
well, she did nothing to win; and 
to find scapegoats for her own loss 
of integrity. Pétain is to blame, 
Laval is to blame, for the corrup- 
tion which is all her own. That is 
the true explanation of the astonish- 
ing reversal of réles—the ‘‘peripa- 
teia” of Greek tragedy—at the 
trial of Laval. There it was mani- 
fest on which side was the ‘moral 
integrity and on which the moral 
corruption. The conduct of the trial 
was a Sinister travesty of European 
justice. It would need a Dante to 
deal faithfully with MM. Mongi- 
beaw and Mornet. And the trial had 
to be corrupt. France to-day could 
not face an honest trial of the real 
opponent of de Gaulle, and the illu- 
sion that he stands for. Neither 
could France provide an. honest 
judge to conduct’ such a trial. Amid 
the universal -corruption Pierre 
Laval stood out like an honest man. 
One would never have chosen 
- Laval for the rôle., Destiny chose 
him for it—to show the world the 
condition of France: a condition 
such that Pierre Laval appears like 
a man of courage among cowards, 
a man of truth among liars. 


Laval was one who according to 
his lights—and- he knew France 
&r 
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better than any of his political con- 
temporaries—had tried to face the 
desperate problem of France as a 
realist. i 

He took the responsibility of 
governing France after her inevi- 


, table capitulation; Pétain was the 
. figure-head, Laval was the man 


who did the job—the job of adminis- 
tering France, and saving all that 
could be saved under Nazi domina- 
tion. Of course, -he ‘‘collaborated”’: 
acceptance of the necessity of col- 
laboration was the very basis of his 
position. Laval accepted it the’ more 
readily because it had been an 
axiom of policy with him, ever 
since he had failed to keep Italy 
out of the Axis, that France must 
collaborate with Germany. Many 
highly respectable English Conser- 
vatives held that Britain ought to 
collaborate with Germany. They 
were under the compulsion of no 
such bleak vision of the realities of 
power as was Laval. On the con- 


trary, they were mostly people who | 


did not seriously entertain the 
possibility that England might be 
defeated in a war with Germany. 
They were too stupid for that. They 
wanted collaboration with Germany 
for its own sake: because Hitler 
had shown how ito keep the 
working-class in order, how to put 
the Jews in their proper place, and 
how to ward off the menace of 
Bolshevism. But Laval chose col- 
laboration with Nazi Gérmany’as a 
necessary evil, when he had decided 
that there. was no other way to 
avoid disaster for France. 

No other way has appeared. De’ 
Gaulle’s way is a megalomaniac 


fantasy, which consists in pretend- , 


ing to be a great power on the 
strength of a vicarious victory; and 
making believe that France 
defeated Germany when she was in 
fact shatteringly defeated by Ger- 
many. It is a transparent self- 
deception, the bluff of which was 
peremptorily called by M. Molotov 
at the London Conference. 

It would have been better for 
82 


France if destiny had condemned 
her to accept-the defeat which was 
so definitely inflicted upon her. It 
would have been still ‘better for 
France if she had followed Laval’s 
policy and never pretended to go to ` 
war at all—a war which 95 per cent. 
of her citizens from the beginning 
knew to be hopeless. If France had 
followed the example of Denmark, 
she might now have been in posses- 
sion of authentic moral glory, 
instead of quaking with the ague 
of a spurious resurrection, and 
wearing a military panache, hired 
from the pawnbrokers, as though 
it were her own. France has been 
plunged into far deeper moral 
decay by’ grasping. at vicarious 
victory than she would ever have 
been by accepting, straight defeat. 
Thus it has come about that the. 
personification of honest defeatism, 
Pierre Laval, becomes a symbol of 
integrity which reveals like a 


‘touchstone the quality of the moral 


corruption which has condemned 
him to death by a parody, of justice. 

I am not suggesting that things 
are incomparably better with us 
than they are with France. I hope ` 
they are. Our testing-time is still 
to come. It will be easier to pass a 
verdict on Britain in 1950 than it is 
in 1945. But I am concerned to 
show that the moral crisis of 
Europe is of such a nature that the 
current division into s and | 
goats of men who were called upon 
to act politically in that crisis is not: 
merely completely false to the moral 
realities, but is itself a symptom of 
the universal moral decay. 

Men are divided into Good and 
Bad according as they resisted 
Nazi Germany or collaborated with 
it. Even though the resistance ‘to 
Nazism was confined, as it was in 
the éase of millions of French 
peasants, to making three or four 
times the normal profit out of your 
impoverished fellow-citizens on 
commodities in the black market; 
even though it ‘took the form, as it 
did with the French Communists, 
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. which 
. struggling for resolution into some 


_ Capitalism 


of making propaganda for the 
Nazis while they were still allied 
with Russia, and turning against 
them as soon as the Russo-German 
war began; still, the resisters are 
Good, the collaborators Bad. 

Such a judgment is moral perver- 


_ sity. Whether it was, or was not, 
‘for the good of humanity that Nazi 


Germany should be shattered to 
fragments is a question that has 
now for ever been put beyond the 
scope of human judgment. There 
will be, for ever,.a hugé mark of 
interrogation before the human 
mind. 
§ 


One day, I suppose, an imagina- 
tive and dispassionate history of 
our time will be written. At present, 
and for many years to come, 
men’s minds and hearts will be too 
entangled in its, contradictions and 
ambiguities to achieve objective 
judgment. But one simple fact has 
still to be accepted by the human 
mind. The major dynamic forces 
have been and are still 


relatively stable system form a com- 


‘plex so intricate that simple moral 


judgments of Good and Bad are 
themselves a sign of moral weak- 
ness. There is Democracy against 
Totalitarianism; there is Socialism 
against Capitalism; there is 
Nationalism against International- 
ism; there is Communism against 
Fascism. Each one of those anti- 
theses fades into the other; and the 
national states in which their terms 
are embodied do not exhibit them 
clearly, There are no pure cases, in 
the scientific sense: all are contami- 
nated. Russia represents Socialism 
and Totalitarianism ; America 
Democracy and pure Capitalism; 
Britain Democracy and a yet 
undetermined blend of Socialism 
and Capitalism; Germany repre- 
sented a blend of Socialism and 
and Totalitarianism. 
The only force that was equally 
present in them all was that of 
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Nationalism. Thus the military 
alliance between Russia and 
America and Britain was essen- 
tially fortuitous: the only ideolo- 
gical bond between them consisting 
in the admixture of Socialism in.the 
‘war-timie economy of Britain. On 
the other hand, America and Russia 
had a common interest in destroy- 
ing the economy of Germany: as a 
commercial competitor of America 
(above all in Latin America), as a 
political enemy of Russia. It was 
this fortuitous coincidence of 
interests which provided the deci- 
sive power for the destruction of 
Germany. 

Against such a background it is. 
morally monstrous to condemn a 
French statesman for striving after 
the defeat of France for a closer. 
integration of France and Germany. 
Already, within six months of the 
final German collapse, there are few 
intelligent people in Britain who 
still: regard the destruction of Ger- 
many as a rational aim for -British 
policy. Even Lord Vansittart has 

completely changed his tune. 

Indeed, the effort of British policy, 
as far as it is Coherent, is now to 
prevent Germany from being utterly 
destroyed: but now it is too late. 

At the very best only a part of 
Germany and the German people 
can be saved. But it is at least 
clearly recognized that the complete 
destruction of Germany is a mighty 
disaster for Europe and for Britain. 

And on the directly moral and’ 
human issue it cannot be main- _ 
tained that what has happened in 

the East and South-East of Europe 
since the German  collapse—the 
mass expulsions of Germans from 
Poland: and Czechoslovakia, the 
continued terrorization of the home- 
less Jews—is any kind of improve- 
ment on the barbarities of the 
Nazis in the same territories. By 
all reasonable standards of judg-' 
ment, Laval’s was a more hopeful 
policy for France than that actually 
pursued by de Gaulle. It was to 
realize’ and admit that Germany 
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was anaal the key-country 
of Europe; and to collaborate with 
her, in the hope that as time went 
on the totalitarian brutality of 
Germany would be mitigated by the 
democratic civilization of France. ` 

I believe that it would have been 
better if Churchill had lent his sup-- 
port to such a policy and tried to 
use Hitler’s indubitable eagerness 
to make peace with Britain, after 
the failure of his curiously. half- 
hearted attack upon her, in’ order 
to bargain a relative independence 
for France. I do not know enough 
to decide whether such: a_ policy 
would have been successful—the 
crucial mission of Rudolf Hess is 


still - wrapped in convenient 
obscurity. It is, in the abstract, 
conceivable that Churchill could 


have exacted such a price for 
Britain’s collaboration in the Euro- 
pean New Order as would have 
secured its humanization; and that 
part of it might have been the dis- 
suasion of Hitler from his attack 
on Russia. 

To hold the balance of judgment 
fairly between Nazi Germany and 
Stalinist Russia is extremely diffi- 
cult. I can only say that, having 
striven to do so, I have reached the 
conclusion that there was little to 
choose between them ; but there was 
more real chance of eventually 
reaching a relation of peace 
with Germany on the basis of a 
united and economically functioning 
Europe, than there has been or ever 
will be of reaching one with Russia 
on the basis of a fragmented and 
impoverished Europe-.and a shat- 
tered Germany. 

But I am much too conscious 
of the possibility that vast imper- 
sonal forces are at work to destroy 
the whole civilization of Europe to 
be convinced of the real existence 
of such an alternative policy to the 
sheer negation actually pursued: 
the destruction of Germany by the 
combined anti-European forces of 
Russia and U.S.A. with the conni- 
vance of Britain. On both sides of 
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sighted 


the insensate European antagonism 
between Britain and Germany, 
there was a sinister element of pure 
infatuation—the anti-Russian obses- 
sion of Hitler, the anti-German 
obsession of  Churchill—which 
seemed to make the clear necessity 
of European unity inconceivable 


and unattainable. The contradiction ° 


Was at the heart of things: perhaps 
most explicit in Hitler himself. He 


had „a conception of Europe as a... 


new whole; but he struggled to 
realize it by methods which 
destroyed the common conscious- 
ness” of Europe. Whether it was 
possible for Britain to have 
accepted’ his conception of Europe 
as a whole, and to have thrown all 
its still great influence into the task 
of humanizing his methods, and to 
have succeeded in the task—is an 
unanswerable question. What is 
certain is that the effort could not 
possibly be made while Churchill 
was the leader of Britain; because 
Churchill was too deficient in 
imagination to see the necessity of 
making: it. 

The pity of it is that Britain 
completely disowned Churchill’s 
leadership—too late: when he had” 
done all the damage thdt a short- 
leader could do. His 
astonishing and unexpected defeat 
is inexplicable save as an instinctive’ 
reaction against the felt barrenness 
of his policies. He had led Britain— 
nowhere;: exhausted Britain—-for 
nothing. That instinctive repudia- 
tion of Churchill by the British 
people is, in implication, a vindica- 
fion of Laval. Laval -had at least 
tried to manoeuvre. France out of 
the insensate orgy of European 
destruction, to save it from exhaus- 
tion in blind obedience to an obso- 
lete nationalism. What Churchill 
was to England, de Gaulle was. to 
France. But it is not a case of 
simple equality of proportion, It is 
possible that Britain could afford 
Churchill; it is certain that France 
cannot afford de Gaulle. And again 
Churchill was representative of 


war-time Britain in a sense in 
which de Gaulle was never repre- 
sentative of France. Laval was 
definitely more representative of the 
real France at all times than de 
Gaulle. 

The contrast between the condi- 
tion of the two countries appears 
most clearly in this: that Britain 
had at, least the energy to over- 
throw. Churchill by. a -clear and 
decisive act of the popular will, 
even though Churchill was far. more 
representative of Britain than de 
Gaulle ever was of France. But it is 
entirely doubtful whether France 
has the energy to overthrow de 
Gaulle. It is more than possible that 
even the democratic Socialists will 
not dare to overthrow him—narrow- 
minded authoritarian and militarist 
though he is—because they are 
afraid of the Communists. A period 
in which France acquiesces through 
fear and moral disintegration in the 
leadership of a Chauvinist will com- 
plete the demoralization of that 
unhappy country. 

The tragedy of France is still far 
from being accomplished. It has 
merely evaded its destiny. The 
corpse is galvanized. Now it is in 
the truly fearful situation that its 
most resolute political party follows 
a directive derived. from abroad and 
totally opposed to the true interest 
of France and Europe. That the 
French Communists are working 
hard to sabotage that closer union 
of Western social democracies on 
which the very existence of France 
as a nation depends is a nightmare. 
It reveals the degradation of the 
revolutionary impulse in France. It 
has begun to putrefy. That the 
French Communists should be the 
effective inspiration of the mock- 
trial of Laval: that-for this pur- 
pose, and this alone, they can com- 
bine with de Gaulle, whom they 
detest, is. the,index of the political 
corruption -of-France. The trial and 
condemnation of Laval are the first 
major eruption of the inward 
rottenness. To France to-day, the 
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words of Hamlet.;to his mother 
directly apply. 


For love of grace 
Lay not that flattering unction to your 


soul . 

That not your trespass, but my madness 
speaks. 

It will but skin and film the ulcerous 
place 

Whiles rank’ corruption, ruining all 
within, 


Infects unseen. 


The flattering unction is the illusion 
of self-won victory. It is not only 
false; but Frenchmen know it to 
be false. They know more—much 
more. They know that a country 
that is incapable of stamping out 
the black-market, incapable of a 
radical financial reform, incapable 
of just administration or adminis- 
tering justice, has lost its integrity. 
Every Frenchman knows that it is 
not Pétain and Laval who should 
be tried: and condemned but him- 
self; yet knowing this, he prefers 
that they should be sacrificed. - 


No doubt Pétain and Laval were 
the products of France in decline: 
but they had the honesty to admit 
the decline and to act in conscious 
recognition of it—Pétain as a sin- 
cere romanticist, Laval as a sincere 
realist. De Gaulle has merely 
denied the obvious fact: he is the 
representative and ‘embodiment of: 


an illusion—the fanatic who 
believes what ninety-nine in a 
hundred Frenchmen know to be 


false, and who has attained power 
not by the contagion of his fanati- 
cism—for the Frenchman to-day is 
impervious to that—but by the 
energy and wealth of foreigners. 
Laval is the sacrifice to the deli- 
berate self-deception of a nation. 
He knew it, and his executioners 
knew it: so much the worse for 
them. Laval, on the contrary, 
- represented and embodied France 
without illusion. Intrinsically, he 
was hardly of noble composition: 
but against the pitiful background 
of a France incapable of illusion, 
yet without the courage of disillu- 
sion, he ‘‘sticks fiery off indeed.” 
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FORUM 


COMMUNITY FARMING: A FARMER’S POINT OF VIEW 


In last April’s issue of The 
Adelphi Mr. Middleton’ Murry dis- 
cussed pacifist community farming 
in the light of experience gained 
during the war. He pointed out 
how searching and severe are the 
tests to which all who attempt com- 
munal living are subjected and how 
comparatively few are able to pass 
them with honours, and he ended 
by professing his increased faith in 
agricultural community as a ‘‘Vale 
of Soul-Making.’’ I would like to 
add something to what he said, this 
time from the point of view of 
farming, rather than from the point 
of view of community. 

I have come to the conclusion, 
after ten years’ experience of dairy 
farming, that for a particular type 
of mind (the type with a natural 
inclination towards pacifism, ideal- 
ism and the metaphysical and reli- 
gious side of life—the type usually 
to be found in community farms) 


the actual processes of farming, if 


they involve the management of 


` livestock, are in themselves a Vale 


of-Soul-Making, quite apart from 
any connection, with communal 
living. What I am trying to say is, 
that the methods used in the daily 
practical processes of farming have 
a very important influence upon the 
success or failure of a community 
farm—and I do not mean an econo- 
mic influence. If the farm is a dairy 
farm, or a mixed stock-raising 
farm, success or failure, in the 
sense of happiness or unhappiness, 
may quite probably lie in the actual 
daily treatment of the animals. 
Mr. Middleton Murry said: 
‘pacifist landworkers since 
they often had rather lofty ideas 
of subsistence farming, generally 
turned away from market-garden- 
ing (which wovl4 have been the 
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better economic proposition) and 
went in for mixed farming on a 
small scale.” I want to point out 
that market-gardening would be 
better, or at least easier, not only 
from an economic point of view, 
but also psychologically, because it 
does not involve this problem of 
the treatment of farm animals. To 
put the matter in a nutshell, lofty 
ideas, sympathetic and idealistic 
natures, pacifist sentiments, cannot 
readily be reconciled with the kill- 
ing of pigs and poultry, the castra- 
ting of calves and lambs and pig- 
lets, the nose-ringing of sows and 
boars, or the overcoming of rebel- 
lious cows and heifers—all noisy 
and often sickening jobs, likely to 
turn the sensitive away from farm- 
ing altogether, or else destroy part 
of their inmost integrity. 
sentimentality? Well, perhaps—but 
at least it is written by a practical 


‘farmer. 


A mixed: farm is the world in 
miniature. If its human inmates 
are, to use Mr:: Murry’s term, 
“‘pacifist communiteers’’ who desire 
to have towards the world a more 
loving attitude than the majority of 
their fellow men, then inevitably 
their attitude towards the animals 
on their farm must also be more 
loving. If it is not, then their whole _ 
life-experiment will come to grief. 
Either there must*be no animals, or 
they must be treated: better than in 
normal practice. 

Sentimentality or not, all this has 
a most practical application to 
farming ventures by idealists of 
any sort. My advice to “pacifist 
communiteers’’ would be, ‘‘avoid 
mixed farming and all forms of 
meat production, concentrate either 
on market-garden crops or on 
mük.” I have learned by experience 





Is this `` 


that a sympathetic, even if possible 
an affectionate, attitude towards 
cows is.a decided advantage in the 
production of milk, besides being a 
source of deep satisfaction in the 
daily lives of those who milk and 
manage the cows. . 

After daily acquaintance with her 
over a number of years, I have an 
increasing respect for the dairy 
cow. She is a highly emotional and 
nervous animal, and she spends 
most of her life in a state of preg- 
nancy. Therefore it is important 
that she should always be treated 
in a quiet and friendly manner, no 
matter what provocation she may 
give (and this may be extreme, to 
men who have risen at 5 a.m. after 
hay-making till 10-30 p.m. the pre- 
vious night). This brings me back 
to my point about the management 
of farm animals being a Vale of 
Soul-Making. Men who can look 
after cows daily and. never lose 
patience and sympathy with them 
ware. very rare indeed and are 
masters of themselves and com- 
pleted souls. I am not one of them, 
but if I remain in farming long 
enough I hope to become one of 
them. 

In what is probably the best and 
will be the most lasting of all the 
books written on farming in the 
last decade (The Farming Ladder, 
by George Henderson), the author 
‘claims, and takes legitimate pride 
in the fact, that on his farm any 
one could walk up to, and handle, 
in the fields, any cow in his herd: 
This was due to a definite policy on 
his part, a policy of insisting on 
quiet treatment for the cows, of 
never allowing them to be beaten 
with sticks, and of never employing 
farm-workers or cowmen of the 
usual type, but of taking boys 
straight from secondary schools 
and training them, as pupils, along 
his own particular farming lines. 
The important point here is, not 
that the normal methods of treating 
cows, as practised by the majority 
of farmers aiid their cowmen, are 
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necessarily bad or cruel, but that 
for this farmer they were not good 
enough. ‘The reasons may have 
been, for him, mainly matters of 
efficiency and of the means of get- 
ting maximum production of milk; 
but this does not affect my argu- 
ment. For pacifist communiteers, it 
is obvious that normal methods are 
not good enough, both for practical 
reasons and for others based upon 
their whole philosophy of life. 

In farming, in the actual physical 
details of farming practice, there 
is no escape from the problem 
which confronts all who sincerely 
wish to be loving and creative in a 
world increasingly given to hatred 
and destruction: the problem of 
violence. To live in a pacifist agri- 
cultural community is one way of 
coming to terms with violence in its 
most. flagrant form, that of total 
war. But it involves meeting 
violence again in one of its minor 
but most deeply ingrained forms— 
the treatment of farm animals. 
There is only one way to meet it, 
and that is to prohibit it altogether. 
This is just possible with cows, 
almost possible with horses (the 
reservation here is solely due to the 
necessity of castrating colts), almost 
impossible in the case of beef cattle, 
pigs and sheep. In the case of cows, 
I have learned by experience that 
everything that can be done by 
violent methods (e.g., controlling a 
cow that will not stand still to be 
milked, or getting -a cow into a 
certain stall that she does not wish 
to enter) can also be done by peace- 
ful persuasion, though it may take 
longer and will, require much 
patience and self-control. But the 
time lost will be more than made up 
for, subsequently, since with each 
occasion on which violent methods 
are used'the cow becomes less easy 
to manage in future, and vice 
versa. In fact, violent action works 
the same way amongst the higher 
animals as it does with humans— 
„in the short run it is the quickest 
and most effective way of making 
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them obey, but in the long run it is 
the slowest and least effective, 
because each time it leaves them 
worse than it found them, and 
therefore requires to be repeated 
more and more often in, future. 
Violence is cumulative. This is the 
basis of the pacifist’s case against 
war (sooner or later, one meets the 
bases of everything, in farming), 
and its truth or falsehood is now 
being weighed in the balance on the 
tremendous scale of our treatment 
of Germany and Japan. Unlimited 
violence as a prelude to lasting 
peace? Well, hardly. 

I have been led into thinking 
along these lines, which most 
farmers would dismiss as sentimen- 
tal nonsense, largely by the attitude 
towards my cows of a girl of 17, 
who is as perfect a prototype as one 
could hope to find of that section 
of humanity which revolts, on 
metaphysical as well as instinctive 
grounds, against organised killing 
and destruction, „A gardener’s 
daughter, brought up-very strictly 
in one of the narrowest Christian 
sects, very -highly-strung, physi- 
cally delicate, emotionally unstable 
and rebellious, hyper-sensitive, 
keenly intelligent and genuinely 
religious, she had already come into 
conflict with society and been 
undergoing psychological treatment 
by the orders of ‘the magistrates, 
before-she started to work on my 
farm. She had always been fasci- 
nated by my cows and had often 
begged to be allowed to milk them, 
so a year ago I undertook to teach 
her to milk ‘and to take her on as 
a regular milker every afternoon., 


The experiment has been an astoni- 
shing success. It was hardly pos- 
sible to imagine anyone less suitable 
for farm work. There was nothing 
there but acutely nervous energy 
and an affection for the cows; there 
was not much physical strength, no 
stability, not very much common- 
sense, no toughness of any kind. 
But the energy and the affection 
were all that was needed. She is 
now completely expert both in hand- 
ling and milking cows, is physically 
strong, and in every way a highly 
valued employée. 

She treated the cows, of course, 
as if they were human beings, as 
I expected she would, and this has 
greatly raised the standard of 
treatment of them by my cowman 
and myself. What is more, I feel a 
strong disinclination now to do any- 
thing on the farm that would offend 
this girl, and I find that this makes 
farming much pleasanter and cer- 
tainly no less profitable. I soon 
began to speculate whether or not 
it might be’ possible to farm with- 
out blunting the keen-edged sympa- 
thetic nerves (so valuable to 
humanity) of people like this girl, 
and I have come to the conclusion: 
that it is possible, provided one 


concentrates on milk and the 
growing of crops. 
All this may have little or no 


bearing upon farming in general, 
and¢I should not care to offer it to 
an agricultural journal, but] think 
it certainly has a bearing upon the 
farming methods’ of pacifist com- 
muniteers, and therefore may be of 
interest to readers of The Adelphi. 
RICHARD LEA. 


FARMING WITH ADAM SMITH 


During the recent election I 
got involved in one of those inevi- 
table arguments on free trade, and 
finding that I really knew nothing 
about it, I decided to read The 
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Wealth of Nations. I was surprised 


that’ Adam Smith knew so much 
about farming and took such a high 
view of farmers. The following 
quotations will show what I mean. 


Of farmers he says: 

After what are called the fine arts 
and the liberal professions, however, 
there is perhaps no trade which requires 
so great: a variety of knowledge and 
experience. The innumerable volumes 
which have been written upon it in all 
languages may satisfy us that among 
the wisest and most learned nations, it 
has never been regarded as a matter 
very easily understood. And from all 
those volumes we shall in vain attempt 
to collect that knowledge of its various 
and complicated operations, which is 
commonly possessed even by the com- 
mon farmer; how contemptuously soever 
the very contemptible authors of some 
of them may sometimes affect to speak 
of him. i 


Of farm labourers he says: 


Not only the art of the farmer, but 
many inferior branches of country labour 
require much more skill and experience 
than the greater 
trades. The man who works upon brass 
and iron, works with instruments and 
upon materials of which the temper is 
always the same, or very nearly the 
same. But the man who ploughs the 
ground with a team of horses or oxen, 
works with instruments of which the 
health, strength, and temper are very 
different upon different occasions. The 
condition of the. materials which he 
works upon too is as variable as that 
of the instruments which he works with, 
and both require to be managed with 
much judgment: and discretion. The 
. common ploughman, though generally 
regarded as the pattern of stupidity and 
ignorance, is seldom defective of this 
judgment and discretion. He is less 
accustomed, indeed, to social intercourse 
than the.mechanic who lives in a town. 
His voice and language ‘are uncouth and 
more difficult to be understood by those 
who are not used to them. His under- 
standing, however, being accustomed to 
consider a gréater variety of objects, is 
generally much superior to that of. the 
other, whose whole attention from morn- 
ing till night is commonly occupied in 
performing one or two very simple 
operations. How much the lower ranks 
of people in the country are reall 
superior to those of the town, is well 
known to every man whom either busi- 
ness or curiosity has led to converse 
much with both. 

Of farming he says: 

In agriculture too nature labours along 
with man; and though her labour costs 
no expense, its produce has its value, 
as well as that of the most expensive 
workmen. The most important opera- 
tions of agriculture seem intended, not 
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so much to increase, though they do 
that too, as to direct the fertility of 


nature towards the. production of plants - 


most profitable to man. A field over- 
grown with briars and brambles may 
requently produce as great a quantity~ 
of vegetables as the best cultivated vine- 


yard or cornfield. Planting and tillage | 


frequently -regulate more than they 
animate the active fertility of nature; 
and after all their labour, a great part 
of the work always remains to be done 
by her. 


Although this was written in 
1776, it has a modern ring about it. 
It is interesting, also, to read a 
description of what must have been 
a primitive form of ‘‘ley’’ farming. 


The land is manured either by pastur- 
ing the cattle upon it, or by feeding them 
in the stable, and from thence carrying 
out their dung to it. But unless the price 
of the cattle be sufficient to pay both the 
rent and the, profit of cultivated land, 
the farmer cannot afford to pasture them 
upon it; and he can still less afford to 
feed them in the stable. It is with the 
produce of improved and cultivated land 
only that cattle can be fed in the stable; 
because to collect the scanty and scat- 
tered produce of waste and unimproved 
lands would require too much labour 
and be too expensive. If the price of the 
cattle, therefore, is not sufficient to pay 
for the produce of improved and culti- 
vated land, when they are allowed to 
pasture it, that price will be still less 
sufficient to pay for that produce when 
it must be collected with a good deal of 

` additional labour and brought into the 
stable to them. In these circumstances, 
therefore, no more cattle can with profit 
be fed in the stable than what are neces- 
sary for tillage. But these can never 
afford manure enough for, keeping con- 
stantly in good condition all the lands 
which they are capable of cultivating. 
_ What they afford being insufficient for 
the whole farm, will naturally be re- 
served for the lands to which it can 
be most advantageously or conveniently 
applied; the most fertile, or those per- 
haps in the neighbourhood of the farm- 
yard. These, therefore, will be kept 
constantly in good condition and fit for 
tillage. The rest will, the greater part 
of them, be allowed to lie waste, pro- 
ducing scarce anything but some miser- 
able pasture, just sufficient to keep alive 
a few straggling, 
the farm, though much understocked in 
proportion to what would be necessary 
for its complete cultivation, being very 
frequently over-stocked in proportion to 
its actual produce. A portion of this 
waste land, however, after having been 
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pastured in this wretched manner for six 
or seven years together, may be ploughed 
up, when it wlll yield, perhaps, a poor- 
crop or two of bad oats, or of some 
other coarse grain, and then, being 
entirely exhausted, it must be rested and 
-pasturéd again as before, and another 
portion ploughed up to be in the same 
manner exhausted and rested again 


in its turn. Such accordingly was the 
general system of management all over 
the low country of Scotland’ before the 
Union. 


Plus ça change, pins c'est Ia 
méme chose. . 


EDGAR EDWARDS. 


REVIEWS 


What is a Classic? . 
T. S. Eliot. Faber, 3s. 6d. 


Mr. T. S. Eliot in the first 
Presidential Address to the Virgil 
Society is really aiming at some- 
thing more, or rather something 


other, than a cut-and-dried formula - 


for a ‘‘classic.’’ He does not claim 
that his definition is exclusive of 
others: he is only concerned with 
that sense of the term that embraces 
' Virgil, with what we mean when 
we apply it to him, and what conno- 
‘tation and significance it has for. 
English literature and for our .con- 
temporaries. He: does not hold that 
Virgil or any other ‘‘classic’’ is 
thereby “ the greatest poet,” or 
Re has that the Classical iod in a 

iterature_is necessarily that of the 
“hi x in England, for 
example, it was not—but only that 
for a classic. to ‘be born, the 
maturity of the author within the 
orbit of a mature civilization is a 
necessary condition: either alone is 
insufficient. Inevitably, as language 
and thought develop a greater com- 
plexity sets in; but, warns Mr. 
“Eliot, it must not be complexity for 
its own sake: 


Its purpose must be, first, the precise 
expression of finer shades of feeling and 


thought; second, the introduction ‘of 
greater. refinement and variety of 
‘music. 


England has failed in this sense to 
produce a classic because the two 
conditions were never present 


go 


together. 


Thé eighteenth - century 
had had the mature: mind: but it 
was a narrow one, it ‘‘had perfected 
its formal garden, only by restrict- 
ing the area under cultivation.” 
In fact, among modern .European 
nations, Mr. Eliot finds only the 
Divine Comedy approximating to 
the title. We have many writers in 
English who represent one facet or - 
other of classicism, e.g., that its 
products should be written in ‘‘‘the 
common style’ which makes us 
exclaim, not ‘this is a man of 
genius using the language’ but 
‘this realises the genius of the 


language:’’’ or that reveal their 
maturity in their ‘‘awareness of 
history ;’’ but we have no one 


author who combines them all. 
From the point of view of our con- 
temporaries this is a good thing, 
for when the true classic comes into 
existence it exhausts the possibili- 
ties not only of a particular literary 
form—as Shakespeare did the 
poetic drama and Milton the epic— 
but the possibilities of the language 
itself; ‘‘but from the point of view 
of eternity,” adds Mr. Eliot a little 
dryly, “‘such interest in the future 
has no meaning.” Consequently, 
while we may be glad our language 
has produced no ‘‘classic’’ in this 
sense, we yet need the classic ‘‘to 


. judge our individual poets, though 


we refuse to judge our literature as 

a whole in comparison with one 

which has produced a classic.” 
Obviously, even with the limita- 


tions that Mr. Eliot puts upon it, 
the term is a nebulous one and can 
never be fully ‘‘explained’’: 
it can be but apprehended. Yet its 
apprehension the author 
vitally important, particularly to- 
day ‘‘when men seem more than 
ever prone to confuse.wisdom with 
knowledge, and knowledge with 
information, and to try to solve 
problems of life in terms of 
engineering’’ for now ‘ 
of provincialism is coming into 
existence’: and against provin- 
cialism the classic is our true and 
only safeguard. 

What Mr. Eliot seems to be 
implying is that the classic is the 
true norm of. literary expression of 
a fully mature society: that it does 
not necessarily occur—that it is 
even unlikely to, for example, in 
our own country; that when it does 
occur it is the penultimate moment 
of that civilization’s flowering that 
has produced it—though, naturally, 
the author does not know that he 
is producing a ‘‘classic’’ nor the 
civilization that its autumn is 
approaching. Inevitably then—and 
this is the paradox of Mr. Eliot’s 
thesis and one that Matthew Arnold 
would have assented to—a 
“‘classic,’’? by the time it, is so 
recognised, can ‘only, occur in a 
dead language; yet just because it 
is the crystallization of the thought 
and expression of a great, mature, 
‘and comprehensive mind writing at 
the peak of a great civilization it 


Shelley and the Romantic 
Revolution 


F. A. Lea. Routledge, 12s. 6d. 


As its title suggests this book 
is more than a study of Shelley ; it is 
an apology for the Romantic Revo- 
lution and, by implication, of the 
neo-romanticism of the school of 
Mr. Middleton Murry of which the 
author seems to be a devoted dis- 
ciple. It is a bifocalism which is 


at best ° 


thinks ~ 


‘a new kind ' 
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can be our measuring rod and 
touchstone by which to judge our 
contemporaries: not their expres- 
sion but the principles on which 
their composition rests; not their 
achievement seen in isolation, but 
that achievement set against the 
human potentiality at one of its rare 
moments of full realization. The 
heightened expression of-the normal 
in a great moment of civilization 
becomes the ideal for succeeding 
lesser ages : 


The classic must, within its formal 
limitations, express the maximum pos- 
sible of the whole range of feeling 
which represents the character of the 
people who speak that language. It will 
represent this at its best, and it will 
also have the widest appeal: among the 
people to which it belongs, it will find 
its response among -all classes and con- 
ditions of men. ‘ 

When a work of literature has, 
beyond this comprehensiveness in rela- 
tion to its own ‘language, an equal sig- 
nificance in relation to a number of 
foreign literatures, we may say that it 
has also universality. 

In the: whole range of European 
literature, ancient and modern, 
Eliot finds such complete .univer- 
sality nowhere but in Virgil. One 
could argue with him endlessly— 
but without profit. For the value 
of this lecture is not that he Has 
attached a particular label to Virgil, 
‘but -that he has stimulated our 
minds to consider anew what we 
mean by a “‘classic’’ in the history 
of human thought. 


HERMANN PESCHMANN. 


t 


never fully co-ordinated and from 
which the book suffers. The poet 
seems too often to be elongated or 
constricted to the measure of the 
author’s preconceptions and the 
case for romanticism in art and life 


too limited by preoccupation with - 


the poet. And it is only occasionally 
that Mr. Lea breaks free from the 
tutelage of Mr. Murry who is cited 
some twenty-one times in the 
course of this brief book. But when 


gi 
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he does and stands for a moment 
on his own feet, there are insights 
and acute judgments which justify 
the hope that his future criticism 
may be less derivative. ’ 

The majority of readers will 
probably be more concerned with 
the author’s defence of the romantic 
attitude than of Shelley; it is an 
issue of very immediate moment. 
The Romantic Revolution was a 
volcanic eruption of the soul of 
man. It synchronized with a sudden 
immense increase of human. control 
over natural forces. It culminated. 
in nineteenth century idealism and 
humanism and the Industrial Revo- 


lution, and of all these develo 
ments Shelley was a_ prophetic 
spirit. 

It seems, indeed, as though 
every revelation and revolution 


upon the physical has its correlative 
upon the psychological and spiritual 
plane. The Romantic Revolution 
was the symptom of such a dual 
upheaval in the condition of man. 
The neo-romanticism of the past- 
decade - synchronizes with a still 
greater access of technical control 


over nature and finally in the stag- 


gering discovery of the splitting of 
the atom. A rebirth of the romantic 
mood is therefore to be expected 
amd the study of its prototype a 
matter of pre-eminent importance 
for our day. Mr. Lea’s choice of 
theme is judicious. and it is to be 
hoped that he will pursue it. 

But, in this book, he seems over- 
concerned to justify the 
Rousseauism inherertt in the roman- 
ticism of Shelley and his peers and 
too little to transpose their truth 
into the modern key. This is notable 
in his treatment of Shelley’s ‘‘per- 
fectibilitarianism’’ (what a word !). 
As Mrs. Shelley wrote, ‘‘Shelley 


believed that mankind had only to ` 


will that there should be no evil, 
and there would be none.” And Mr. 
Lea confirms that he ‘‘never ceased 
to regard evil as in some sense, 
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illusory.” In other terms, he and 


‘the whole line of lesser humanists. 


who derive from ‘his more puerile 
romanticism, denied original sin 
and fostered a naive Pelagianism 
and Gnosticism which has propa- 
gated its poison-fruit in our owm 
day. 

It is a denial which will not do 
for any modern revival of the 
romantic attitude or for a genera- 
tion for which sin and evil are, not . 
phantasies to be conjured away by 
the spells of poet-prophets, but 
iron and ineluctable realities ; 
imbedded in the very structure of ` 
things. Mr. Lea finds a tentative 
‘‘transcendence of the problem of” 
evil’? in that religiosity of ‘‘aware- 
ness,” “‘imagination’’ and ‘‘spirit `, 
of disinterestedness’’ which | Mr. ` 


‘Middleton Murry has decocted from ' 


the writings of John Keats and; 
William Blake in particular. It is , 
a life-attitude which he equates, 
somewhat dubiously, with Chris- 
tianity and by its gauge he’ 
measures the- stature of Shelley and 
finds him to fall short of its great 
exemplars. And therefore, it would 
seem, since they do not fit this pre- 
conceived pattern, he discounts the 
fruit of Shelley’s final and far more 
mature phase in ‘‘Hellas’’ and 
“The Triumph of Time’’ in which 
his Prometheus assumes the pro- 
portions of no more than “the 
child of a fierce hour.” It is a last 
phase which demands far more 
attention than it receives here. 

Such seem, to the present critic, 
the main defects of Mr. Lea’s 
study. It seems doubtful, moreover, 
whether a satisfactory modern 4 
assessment of Shelley can disregard 
his curious psychology as cavalierly 
as Mr. Lea is inclined to do. But 
the value of the book and of its 
gallant attempt to confront a very’ 
crucial issue is ‘the residual hope 
that Mr. Lea will return to his 
theme but discard his spectacles. 

M. C-P. 


The Unquiet Grave 
“Palinurus.” 
Hamish Hamilton, 7s. 6d. 


This book (formerly published 
by Horizon in a limited edition) 
consists of maxims, aphorisms, 
-quotations (largely in the original 
Freùch and Latin), illuminations in 
the manner of Rimbaud, meta- 
physical fragments, and so on. 
The parts cohere into a whole in the 
shape of a journal: fleurs maladives 
of a tortured year. One surmises (it 
is never definitely said) that the 
writer’s wife or mistress has 
deserted him; one feels the blow 
has struck at a proud rather than a 
loving heart, and wonders if things 
would have been essentially dif- 
ferent if she’d stayed: an irrelevant 
speculation, for all that must con- 


cern us as readers is the quality and’ 


value of the writer’s introspection. 

The quality is manifest on every 
page; the value less evident—it is 
of that negative kind peculiar to our 
time. Palinurus knows, for example, 


as well as we that pride rather than, 


love has been outraged. Whatever 
we may think of the book, we are 
compelled to admit that Palinurus 
“harbours not the vestige of an illu- 
sion about that ‘‘carcase of vanity, 
` boredom, guilt and remorse” which 
is himself. That is good in itself, 
but it is not enough. For the suspi- 
cion is rarely absent from the 
reader’s mind that the baby has 
been poured away with the bath- 
water, that the intellectuals of 
Palinurus’s generation, in turning 
their backs on Rousseau, have 
embraced somewhat too fervently 
the antithetical Pascal. And the 
truth lies halfway between. In short, 
in his zeal not to make the unquiet 
grave a whited sepulchre, Palinurus 
has ‘blackleaded its natural neutral 
tones. Men are neither wholly good 
nor wholly sinful; they are merely 
material for redemption. The doc- 
trine of redemption, as such, has no 
place in these pages. When the 
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Pascalian hell becomes too hot, the 
Taoist heaven too soporific, Palin- 
urus dives into a Freudian limbo 
where I am too unread to follow. 


If the doctrine of redemption, as 
such, is disregarded, in another 
sense it is the unconscious purpose 
of the book. ‘‘This moth-and-candle 
preoccupation with the Morbid 
Mind is but one of the Approaches 
to Pain which nowadays seem so 
rich in glamour.” From the mag- 
netism of this macabre candle the 
hedonistic Palinurus (“If all the 
world loved pleasure as much as 
Palinurus there would be no wars’') 
continually tries to extricate him- 
self. In the disturbing equinoxes of 
the year he reverts to the Tao, 
beckoned by its promise of green 
simplicity. But one doubts if he 
could ever abide by the wisdom of 
Lao-Tzu, because, like Christianity 
or any other wisdom, it needs to be 
absorbed integrally, to be made 
part of oneself, to endure. The mere 
abstract negatives of not contend- 
ing, not competing, and the rest, 
tend rather to justify our introver- 
Sion than to raise us out of it; they 
leave the moth-mind with only 
candle for company and bolt the 
prison door when we thought we 
had found the key. The simplicity 
of Tao deceives. The promise of 
inaction deceives. The Westerner, 
even the most subtle introvert, is 
incapable of inaction. While the 
hearty extravert busybodies about, 
becomes an alderman or a pillar of 
the Church, the introvert acts too— 
on a different plane and without 
footlights. Palinurus, one gathers, 
sits in an armchair—but not stati- 
cally: he has his notebook, agony, 
- books. 

at the still point, there the dance is, 

But neither arrest nor movement. 
There is no getting away from it. 
The introvert’s vertical is as busy 
a thoroughfare as Downing Street 
—which is a cul-de-sac anyhow. 

Perhaps it is better to leave the 
Tao out of Western metaphysical 
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reckonings. To try to relate it to . 


the fabric of our lives lands us in 
some ghastly paradoxes. Deep in 
the hearts even of those of us 
who have approached it with the 
most willing suspension of disbelief 
lurks always the guilty feeling that 
its fine non-attachment might 
degenerate into mere latsser faire 
overnight. One has known a night- 
mare vision wherein Tao blesses the 
hale and hearty, the journalists of 
Shoe Lane and the radio voices, the 
politicians and philanthropists. For 
the true antithesis to the Taoist is 
the man ‘‘to whom the miseries of 
the world are misery.” 

To read this book is to wade 
through the débris of one’s own 
life; one. re-lives all too vividly 
those Pascalian hells, those Taoist 
moods of calm—a calm too brittle 
to convince even ourselves, too 
unconvincing to outlast a week. 
But most of us have our compul- 
sory duties and voluntary responsi- 
bilities, a modicum of extraversion 
which compels us, willy nilly, to 
sidestep the vacuum of absolute 
egotism. Palinurus, on the other 
hand, appears to have escaped the 
only enduring means of escape; he 
sufférs in that abyss which for cen- 
turies has been the Englishman’s. 


The Yogi and The Commissar 


Arthur Koestler. Cape, tos. 6d. 


. Arthur Koestler is a paradox: 
a completely honest intellectual. 
Honesty is the outstanding merit 
of his writings. It has compelled 
him not only to activities but to 
thoughts that must have been 
‘costing’ indeed. The masterly 
exposure of the ‘‘Soviet Myth,” 
which occupies a large part of the 
present collection of essays, 
demanded a courageous effort to 
face the truth at the cost of no 
matter what cherished illusion. In 
ridding ‘himself finally of its hold, 
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traditional paradise—a state ' of 
freedom. He knows his Spinoza 
(whom does he not know—save the 
riffraff like Homer, Shakespeare 
and Beethoven?), but has yet to 
live on his pulses the tryth that 
freedom is knowledge of Necessity. 

Illumtnation. Carnival in Man- 
chester, circa 1930. Gleam of tram- 
lines under the livid glare of arc 
lights. Oyster bars and public 
houses. Harlequin and Columbine 
emerge, breathing cheesy Guinness. 
Harlequin mutters inaudibly. “Aw, 
shut yer mouth!’’ yells Columbine, 
“‘you’ve been like a in a gale 
all night. Yer make me tired.” 

: It would be too facile to compare 
Palinurus with that disgruntled 
Harlequin in neon-lit Manchester. 
His is a bona-fide anguish; his book 
an unwitting cri-de-coeur—the last 
thing he intended. But one cannot 
help feeling that his anguish need 
not exist at all, that it is his literary 
capital—self-imposed either uncon- 
sciously or deliberately. And one 
feels too that he ought to be willing 
to pay the price without self-pity. 
Whereas the larger anguish, the 
anguish of Europe, of the twentieth 
century (a veritable gale in com- 
parison) yields nobody any dividend. 

J. P. HOGAN. 





Koestler has hoisted the intelli- 


- gentsia with its own petard. 


The function of an intelligentsia, 
he claims, is destructive analysis. 
But intellectualism i is also thé limi- 
tation’ of his writings. When he 
turns from analysis to synthesis, 
from demolition to re-construction 
—despite an impressive chapter 
dealing with the fundamental ideas 
of human necessity and freedom—— 
he leaves us with little more than 
the enunciation of certain prin- 
ciples, sound enough so far as they 
go, but showing no signs of having 
been put into practice. 


‘Koestler calls for a new synthe- 


sis of saint and revolutionary; he 
speaks of the necessity for ‘‘build- 
ing oases,” during the interregnum 
„before a creative mass-movement 
becomes possible. In other words 
he is at the stage reached in the 
political evolution of The Adelphi 
“by 1935. His unwavering, experi- 
ential knowledge of the European 
background would save him from 
many of the errors we have been 
tempted by in the last six years— 
the minimisation of Nazi ruthless- 
ness, for example, in view of the 
desirability of continental unifica- 
tion—but it has no such foreground 
of experiment in oasis-building as 
it badly neets to balance it. 

If it had, we cannot avoid a sus- 
picion that some of the author’s 
conclusions might have been 
different. It is not merely that 
another, less ponderable element of 
the Russian reality might con- 
ceivably have disclosed its signifi- 
cance: the deeper our experience 
of the values we wish to see realised 
in society, the more intolerable 
become not only the atrocities of 


Animal Farm 


George Orwell. 
Secker & Warburg, 6s. 


The publishers seem to be 
apologising for Orwell’s criticism 
of Stalinism when they describe this 
book as a ‘‘good-natured satire 
upon dictatorship.’ Those who see 
the present Soviet régime as the ne 
plus ultra in satisfactory govern- 
ment will not find it ‘‘good- 
natured’’ and others will only 
appreciate its significance because 
of the seriousness of its criticism. 
Superficially Orwell seems to have 
constructed a Disney piece where 
animals make and eventually betray 
a revolution, so that he can stress 
that deeds are often less commen- 
dabie than good intentions. But au 
fond he directs his contempt and 
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the S.S., which Koestler has spent 
these years trying to bring home to . 
us, but of the R.A.F., which he has 
exerted himself to support. (The 
effort to ‘build an oasis, sponsored 
by the Socialist Adelphi of 1935, 
led to the Pacifist Adelphi of 1936.) 

The truth is that there is only 
one enemy in the world to-day, 
which is neither Fascism nor Com- 
munism nor Nationalism, but the 
devil possessing all three: the 
teaching that any means is justified 
by the end. It is this, the teaching 
of ‘‘Commissar-politics’’—different 
(like ‘‘Yogi-politics’’) not in 
degree, but in kind, from that 
which admits some bad means to 
be necessary, seeking a reconcilia- 
tion of vision with reality—that 
ought to be challenged wheresoever 
it asserts itself: on paper, and first 
of all in practice. This challenge is 
the purpose of a Pacifist move- 
ment; and to the extent that it 
presents it, it will provide the world 
with that Moral Authority which is 
now its most desperate need. 

F.A.L. 


criticism against Stalinists and the 
Machiavellism ‘of contemporary 
statesmanship. The analogies are 
quite naive. The animals represent: 
the oppressed workers and human 
beings the capitalist exploiters. The 
pig Snowball is Trotsky and the pig - 
Napoleon is Stalin. (Some reviewers 
have apparently been too shocked © 
to mention this.) The animals toil 
on the farm that has been wrested 
from their human masters but 
remain as poor as fellahin. Good 
things like milk and apples are 
requisitioned for the use of the 
bosses of the animal oligarchy and 
parallels with events in recent his- 
tory like the liquidation of Trotsky- 
ists, the rather surrealist diplomacy 
which few could interpret, the 
makeshift pacts between Funda- 
mental enemies and the carnage of 
war, are shown. Napoleon, after 
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many amendments to the animal 
farm Commandments, survives as 
leader, and the significance of the 
revolution is debased at the behest 
of power. Orwell tries to show that 
the aims of the capitalist exploiters 
and those who lead the liberated 
workers are, in this case, kindred. 
Crook meets crook at the cross- 
roads in social history, and one’ 
begins to wonder whether Orwell 
has not been too extravagant in 


leading up to this rather frightening | 


dénouement. 

I think that for all Orwell’s 
sincerity, this allegory misses the 
mark. His preconception as to what 
is good and proper must inevitably 
lead to contempt for the frailty and 
opportunism that still occur in all 
systems of society. On the purely 
idealistic level one can accept some 
of his implied criticisms, since the 
only justification for wicked leader- 
ship is when madmen like Caligula 
or Hitler come to the top. But 
Orwell in his overgrowth of senti- 
ment for the best in man overlooks 
the reality of human character 
which has not proved itself capable 
of fulfilling the demands of excep- 
tional idealists. Koestler, in The 
Yogi and the Commissar, deals 
with this contempt for those leaders 
of the Left who have tampered with 
the aims of the revolution, when he 
points out that lack of understand- 
ing in dealing with inner problems 
has corrupted their external aims. 
Only history, I feel, can show to 
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what extent opportunism and per- 
version of good aims have been 
justified. There is no easy road to 
humanism and the economic and 
social security which will be more 
favourable to the majority than 
hitherto. Orwell tacitly rejects this 
sad conclusion in his over-estima- 


_tion of human character. Each small 


move towards better conditions, 
morally or materially, has been very 
costly for the human race. When 
Orwell wrote on Jacques Maritain 
on one occasion, he seemingly 
agreed with this point of view, 
however. He asserted then that 
‘‘Material progress, which is neces- 
sary if the average human being is 
to be anything better than a 
drudge, has only been achieved at 
a ‘fearful price.” And when one 
reaches the sphere of moral pro- 
gress, the price becomes really. 
exorbitant. It is the same price that 
looms before us in this allegory. 
Some will ask themselves if it is 
not better to pay that price here 


-and now than to accept atrophy and 


other and perhaps greater forms of 
evil. It is up to the individual con- 
cerned to arrive at his or her own 
conclusions on this point. This story 
has a clear, straightforward . style 
and some delightful pieces of 
characterisation, but I think it falls 
short of being great literature and 
may not survive much longer than 
its topical value and the polemic it 
has evoked. 
HUGO MANNING. 
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or the Scandal of Socialigm: ara je j 


JOHN MIDDLETON MURRY 


In December last the applica- 
tion of the British farm-workers for 
an increase in the standard mini- 


mum .wage from £43, 10s. od. to ` 


£4 tos. od. was rejected, Accord- 
ing to the Ministry of, Labour’s 
survey of earnings, in June, 1944— 
‘tthe latest ‘date for. which I have 
official figures—the average actual 
weekly wage for men in the 
engineering group of trades as a 
whole was £6 Igs. rd.; in the tex- 
tile group 45 1s. 1od.; while the 
standard wage for the agricultural 
worker was £3 ros. od. Since the 
end of the war, the standard wage 


for an unskilled-man in the building _ 


trades has been increased (if my 
memory. is accurate) to 2s. 34d. an 


hour in London and 2s. o}d. in the ` 
. country. Thus, if a farm-labourer - 
in the country were to leave the > 


work at,which he is skilled and take 
an unskilled job: with* the local 
builder, he would get £4. 10s. od. 
for a 44 hour week instead ‘of 
#3 tos. od. for a 48 hour week. 
‘So he is forbidden to change. 


As a writer in The Tribune (15 
February, 1946) puts it: 
Who in the countryside wants to work 
on a farm when the railway stations 
want „unskilled porters at 84 shillings 
for a 44-hour week, with tips and 
clothing provided? Go to the quarries 
and get 93 bob a week, to the engineer- 
ing works for 131 bob, into, motor 
transport, for rro bob. Why bother 
about the farm? 


=- The position is unjust, and 

absurd. Great as is the loyalty of 
the farm-worker to his job, he will 
not. stick it under. such conditions. 
A 











er | 
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The- one purely economic attraction 
of a farm-worker’s job to the farm- 
worker has been its relative 
stability. He was the victim, not 
of crises of unemployment, but of 
low wages. But, in the new society, 
we are promised full employment— 


.and all the experts are agreed that 


the trouble is coming from a short- 
age of manpower, not from a super- 
fluity of it..If therefore there is not _ 
to be a steady drift from the land, 
the farm-worker’s wage will have 
to be raised to £4 10s. od. That, 
having regard to his advantages— 
low ‘rent "and perquisites—and his 
disadvantages—poor housing, lack 
of social services and amenities— 
is probably rather less than strict 
justice would award him. 

The farmers say that they cannot,. 
afford it without a rise in the prices 


‘paid for their products. And there 


is no doubt that this is true. 

_ Then why not put up the price 
of farm products to the farmer? | 
Because fe are told) that would 


’ mean a rise in food prices to the 


consumer, which would mean a rise 


-in the cost-of-living index, which 


would be followed by a demand for 
an increase in wages in other indus- 
tries. In this argument is an 
obvious trick which we will: expose 
later. For the moment let us take 
it at face value and ask why the 
same logic has not been applied to 
the coal industry. There every wage 
increase has been followed by an 
immediate increase in the price of | 
coal, till it stands at double its pre-, 
war price. Yet the price of coal is 
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not only of great importance to the 
domestic consumer, ‘but is a basic 
cost of innumerable other industries. 
Without relatively cheap coal we 
are not merely condemned to shiver 
as individuals, but to go into a 


‘decline as an industrial nation. 


We need to increase the produc- 


` tion of coal. The industry is under- 


manned. The method adopted is to 
increase the miner’s wage so that 
it will attract men into the industry. 


‘We need to increase the production 


of food. The industry is under- 
manned. The method adopted is to 
keep the farm-worker’s wage a 
quarter below its just level, and 
prevent him from leaving the land 
under the Essential Work Regula- 
tion. 


What are the reasons for this — 


glaring contradiction? Before enter- 
ing upon them—and they will lead 
us far—we will first dispose of the 
specious argument by which the 
refusal of the  farm-worker’s 
demand for 1 rise in his mini- 
mum wage is justified. It is said, 
quite truly, that the farmers cannot 
pay the higher wage without a 
corresponding increase in farm- 
prices. It is estimated that an addi- 
tion of £38 millions per annum to 
farm-prices will be required. This, 


it is said, meahs a corresponding— 


increase in the price of food, a rise 
in the cost-of-living index, and a 
demand for an all-round increase in 
other wages. 


But everybody knows that food- 
prices to the consumer are not 
based on farm-prices at all. They 
have not been for years. It was the 
deliberate policy of the National 
Government to subsidize the con- 
sumer of food to the extent of £200 
millions a year. In order to pay an 
agricultural minimum wage of 
#4 tos. od., the ‘subsidy to the 
consumer would need to 
increased to £240 millions. Why 
on earth not? If as a matter of 
high policy it is decided to keep the 
price of food down, it is plain 
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be 


justice that society as a 
should bear the cost. 

In short, it is pure _humbug—if 
not worse—which suggests that an 
increase of £1 a week in the farm- 


worker’s wage must now be trans- 


whole 


ferred to the consumer in an 
increase of food prices. There is 
not a shadow of reason why the 


subsidy which the community as a 
whole pays to the food-consumer 
should not be increased from £200 
to £240 millions a year. 

In economic realitv, the existing 
subsidy to the food-consumer is an. 
all-round subsidy of wages. Justice 
demands that‘is should be increased 
by 440 millions a year in order to 
bring farm wages into a just rela- 
tion with other wages. 

Why was not the last increase 
in miners’ wages refused on the 
ground that the price of coal would 
go up, or that in builders’ wages on 
the ground that rents would go up? 
Why should the farm-worker alone 
be suddenly called upon to pay for 
keeping the price of food How n? 


§ 

-The main reason is that the coal- 
miners. (for example) are much 
better organised’ than the farm- 
workers: simply because they are 
massed together where the coal is, 
whereas the farm-workers \are 
spread evenly and thinly over the 
whole countryside. Farm workers 
find it physically difficult to get 
together: coal-miners do not. ( And 
that is true of the workers in all 
major industries other than agri- 
culture.) Therefore, the Miners’ 
Federation is very powerful. More- 
over, because they are massed 
together in compact bodies they can 
secure direct representation in 
Parliament on a scale quite impos- 
sible to the farm-worker. Thev 
completely control constituencies, 
as the farm-workers cannot hope to 
do. Thus the miners have a much 
greater influence than the farm- 
workers both in the Trade Union 





Congress and the Parliamentary 
Labour Party. If the Labour 
Government were to treat the 
miners as unfairly as it treats the 
farm-workers, it would be in serious 
political trouble. 

Another reason is that- the 
Labour movement is enslaved to 
the mentality of industrial capi- 
talism, for which agriculture has 
always been an anomaly. Agricul- 
ture,-in spite of the arguments of 
Professor Orwin, does not lend 
itself readily to large-scale concen- 
tration and organization. The best 
results from this rich but highly 
diversified land of ours can only be 
got by intimate knowledge of each 
several field. British agriculture, if 
it is to be as productive as it ought 
‘to be, will always be as much an 
art as an industry. 

Again, under the laissez-faire of 
industrial capitalism afid universal 
free-trade, meh’s minds were com- 


pletely closed to the idea that it- 


was morally wrong that the land 
of the country should be less than 
fully cultivated. On the contrary, 
the right and proper thing was that 


British agriculture should bè left to: 


survive or perish in naked competi- 
tion with the prairie agriculture of 
the great American plains. If our 
farms went derelict, as they did, 
that was the beneficent operation of 
the law of the survival of the fittest. 


As a consequence men’s minds ` 


have been conditioned to look on 
agriculture as a backward industry 
doomed to decay, and upon its 
workers as creatures apart, retro- 
grade and almost subhuman. 
These conceptions, though pub- 
licly discarded by all political 
parties, are still very much alive. 
And there is no evidence that the 
Labour Party is any different from 
any other in thinking that, of all 
the industries, agriculture has the 
smallest claim to consideration— 
except in war-time, when even poli- 
ticlans depend upon it to fill their 
bellies. It would hardly be an exag- 


-the 


` to provide the ‘worker with, 


_Wise than declare that, 
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geration to say that’in the mind of 
the average British politician a’ 
flourishing agriculture is a sign of 
national distress. This is the effect 
of a mental automatism, created 

partly by association—for it is 

damnably true that British agricul- 
ture in the twentieth century has 

been permitted to lift its head only 

in time of war; partly by the ninc- 

teenth century notion that Britain’s 

wealth derives from its manufac- 

tures, and these can flourish only 

when food ‘is so cheap that it does 

not pay the British farmer to grow 

it; and partly by the reluctance of 
the ordinary politician to think at 
all deeply about the right ends of a 
human society. 

In consequence, though it is now 
become a politician’s- truism that 
British agriculture must not again 
be allowed to decay, no one in 
authority has given any clear indi- 
cation of what the agricultural 
policy of Britain is to be. 


§ 


But it is surely obvious that the 
agricultural policy of a Labour 
Government’ should be based, 
primarily, on giving the farm- 


labourer a_square deal compared to 
-the workers in other industries. 


That should be the distinctive note 
of a Labour policy for agriculture. 
What that means, in figures, is 
that the agricultural minimum wage 
should be fixed at 44 10s. od. But 
justice even of this figure . 
depends on two conditions: first, 
that it is a definite aim of policy 
say, 
half the social services and ameni- 
ties which the industrial worker 
enjoys; and, second, that the wage- 
rates in other industries are held 
at their present level. 

The Labour Government - has 
allowed the farm-workers” claim to 
be rejected by the Wages Tribunal. 
Fecit per alium: fecit per se. The 
Wages Tribunal could not do other- 
unless the 
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‘building caused by 
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‘food-subsidy is increased by £38 
millions, the farmers could not pay 
the wage. Since it.is beyond the 
competence of the Tribunal to 
recommend the increase in the sub-. 
sidy, the rejection of the farm- 
workers’ claim was a foregone con- 
clusion. But it is entirely disin- 
genuous of the Labour Government 
to pretend that it-has no responsi- 
bility for the decision because it 
rested with, an  ‘‘independent’’ 
tribunal. Independent is thé last 


word to apply to an Agricultural’ 
- Wages Tribunal that has no power 


to increase the subsidy on food., The 
practicability of ;the wage-increase 
for the farm-worker _ directly 
depended on the willingness of the 
Labour Government to. increase the 
subsidy. Why did it refuse? 
5 i 

To prétend that £38 millions a 

year is an unbearable burden on the 


national finances is nonsense, It is. 


no more a burden, and no more 
unbearable, than’ are the recent 
increases in the price of coal and 
the wage- 
increases in those trades. In the 
form of a subsidy to farm-prices, 
the cost of which would be met out 
of general’taxation (as all the agri- 


cultural subsidies have been met so. 


far), it would not have increased 
the price of food to the consumer. 
It would not have raised the cost- 
of-living index. It could not have 
been followed by a demand for an 
increase in tvages in other indus- 
tries, on the ground of' dearer living. 


Why then did the Labour Govern- ' 


ment refuse the’ just demand? 
Because it probably would be fol- 
lowed by demands for increased 
wages for other workers on the 
iniquitous ground that they are 
accustomed to have 25% or 50% 


or 75% more than the farm-worker.. 


The Labour Government, not 
having the courage to declare that 
this kind of wage-demand is 
morally rotten, and to reject it 


with the contempt /it deserves, is, 
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- British Socialism 


frightened of it. If admitted, it . 
must lead to inflation. So the 
Labour Government refuses plain 
justice to the farm-worker. The 
farm-worker is sacrificed by a 
Socialist Government in order that 
a wage differential created’. by 
laisséz-faire Capitalism may be 
maintained. a 

There is something radically 
wrong with such Socialism. Its 
injustice and immorality. are so 
flagrant that. it requires explanation 
why so few Socialists appear to be 
shocked by it. The reason is that 
is permeated 
- through and through by’ the 
immoral values. of industrial Capi- 
‘talism. It demands justice for the 
workers against the ‘employers; but 
the even more important justice as 
between the workers themselves— 
it has no concern for that. If one 
union is ~more powerful than 
another, and gets a higher wage 


_ for its members, that is as it should . 


‘be., If the Labour Government 
should procldim. that it-is funda- 
mentally anti-Socialist to seek to 
maintain the wage differentials 
created’-under Capitalism, and act 
accordingly, it might be repudiated 
by its own most powerful sup- 
porters. 

-The burden of this iniquity has 
to be borne by- the farm-worker. 
Because he has been for generations 
‘the worst paid worker in the 
country, he must remain so under 
Socialism. pt 

Consider now: . the country’s 
need of food, coal and housing is 
about equally desperate. Suppose , 
the farm-worker wer® to play the 
same game as the miner or the 
building operative—pressing always 
‘for higher wages, and producing 
always less. than before—what a 
prodigious out¢ry there would be. 
“The agriculturists are starving the 
people!’’ Other trades and other 
classes of workers are permitted to 
hold up the community as much as . 
they like—and it is regarded as 





s 


normal, even laudable. But not the 
farm-worker. And the farm-worker 


does not want to. He—poor fool— . 


really is animated by the desire to 
‘produce as much as he can; nor 
is ‘there any distinction between the 
farmer and the farm-labourer on 
this score. The average farm- 
labourer, with his ‘unjust standard 
wage, is just as eager as the farmer 
to produce a good crop, and just 
as depressed at the thought of a 
bad ‘harvest, or of cultivable land 
going out of cultivation. . 

It is here we come to the bed- 
rock reason why the farm-labourer 
gets.such a dirty deal. He has-a 
different and a higher morality of 
work than the’ industrial worker. 
He has a loyalty to the job, instead 
of the wage packet. For that old- 
fashioned morality he is made to 
pay. He always has been made to 
pay. Because he has always been 
reluctant to strike at the crucial 
moment. If he were to -behave as 
the coal ‘miner ‘and the building 
, operative -have learned -to behave, 
the farm would go to rack and 
ruin visibly. Why should the coal- 
hewer care whether he gets a ton 
or a ton and a half? The half he 
could get, but does not, is always 
there to be got. No storm will lodge 


that harvest. Why should the brick- 


layer care whether a house takes 
three months to build instead of 
two? The extra month won’t wash 
away the two-thirds that is built. 
‘But unless your cornstack is built 
both quickly and well, you might 
as well not build it at all. 


It is not that the farm-worker is 


inherently the moral superior of the | 


miner or the bricklayer. Change 
their’ places and, probably, they 
would change their moralities. The 
farm-worker’s morality 
from the nature of his job: which 
is an incessant effort to seize the 
fleeting opportunities that Nature 
gives, And that distinctive. feature 
of the farm-worker’s job. will not 
change. The advance of mechaniza- 


springs | 


. of .the ethos 
‘Socialism. For the difficulty of 
‘Socialism is to inspire the worker- 
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tion, the advance of agricultural 
science—these’ may bountifully 
increase the farmer’s capacity of 
tesponse to. the opportunities. given - 
by Nature; but they cannot alter ' 
the essential character of his task. 
Man .the agriculturist cannot 
impose his will upon the soil, or the 
seasons. When he persuades him- 
self that he can, the result is 
catastrophe—loss . of fertility and 
large-scale soil-erosion. 


3 


This fundamental humility of the 
itan ' 


agricultural mind makes 
anomaly and an anachronism to the | 
Socialist mind: which is inclined ` 
to be bemused by the Machine, and 


‘take it for granted that there are 


no limits.to the power of man—or 


rather to thé power of the machine. ° 


The typical Socialist mind glides 
naturally into a mechanical view of 
society itself. The millennium will 
come by-Act of Parliament, or the: 
Dictatorship, of the Proletariat. The 
consequence has been a widespread 
weakening of the sense ,of indivi-_ 
dual responsibility. The ‘disease is’ 
subtle: for there is a great deal of 
truth in, the slogan that Socialism 
should méan ‘‘more wages for less 
work.” .So it should and could. 
But the idea is, nevertheless, 
demoralizing to the ordinary man— 
so demoralizing that, in fact, 

Socialism can with ‘difficulty be’ 
prevented from becoming a totali- 


tarian tyranny. 


Hence the very great importance 
of agriculture to 


citizen with a new loyalty to society 


‘as a whole. And the dilemma -of, 


Socialism is ‘that, if it fails to 
waken in the citizens the new and 
unfamiliar Sense that they are them- 
selves the State, the vast machine 
of the State which it cannot avoid 


_creating becomes an instrument of 


tyranny. and exploitation. But to 
identify himself with the State; to 


Io] 
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feel responsibility for society as a 
‘whole, is not at all easy. for the 
average man. The State, Society as 
‘a whole, are vast, remote and 
abstract things which, if they evoke 
‘his loyalty at all, evoke it omy in 
‘their most equivocal and dangerous 
manifestations—as the objects of 
emotional mass-adoration, in time 
of war or the anticipation of war. 
But Socialism, if it is to be a better 
order ‘of society than the indivi- 
dualism it claims to surpass, 
‘depends on the awakening of a 
sense of loyalty to society.at peace. 
And that is very hard to awaken. 


Re: It is disheartening that, under a 


Labour Government, and in spite of 
the urgent need of the ‘country and 


of Europe, the coal-production of: 


this country goes ‘steadily down. 


' The miners produce less and less 


coal. So, too, in spite of the need, 
the building operatives produce less 
and Jess in a given time. Yet no 


one who has actual knowledge of, 


either class of workers, supposes 
‘them to have a double dose ‘of 
original sin. They are just ordinary 


` folk; and like most ordinary folk 


they do not naturally feel much 
more than a-parochial loyalty. But 
Socialism demands a larger loyalty 
from its citizens. If in a society the 


incentives of profit-making and 
avoiding ‘poverty are largely 
abolished—and this is what 


Socialism claims to do—they must 
be replaced by a higher social 
incentive. Otherwise the national 
económy will run down, and com- 
pulsion will finally have to be 
imposed. That means the end of 


` Democracy—if that-is- the right 


name for the free society. 


As I used to argue in these 
pages fifteen years ago, democratic 
Socialism ‘is a practicable form of 
“society only on one‘ condition: 
namely, that a new and nobler 
social incentive takes the place of 
the old ones which Socialism seeks 


to supersede. Unless men are pre- 


pared to work as hard and’ as 
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. honestly of their own free motion 


for the common weal as they did 
for private gain, whether in wages 
or profits, democratic Socialism 
must surely fail. But it is ridiculous 
to pretend that this high conception 
of civic responsibility.comes by the 
light of nature, or that the change 
from the old to the new incentive 
occurs automatically because a 
Labour Government has been put 
in power. On the contrary, since a 
great deal of Labour propaganda 
has harped on the motive of 
material gain to the worker, his 
conception of Socialism is that it is 
just the same as Capitalism—only 
he gets all the profits. The inevi- 
table end of this materialistic 
Socialism is a. totalitarian society. 


The only way to.avert this danger ` 
is by educating the worker into a 
new sense of social responsibility. 
Yet the Labour Government 
appears to be strangely unaware of 
the urgency of this task of educa- 
tion. Propaganda, at! least as 
intense and sustained as that which 
has been conducted for years in 
Soviet Russia, is requiréd. The 


‘Russian Government possesses and 


uses powers of compulsion that 
would be intolerable in this 
country: yet, in spite of its almost 


- unlimited powers of control, educa- 


tional .propaganda is one of the 
chief activities ofthe Russian State. 
How much more is it necessary. in 
a country which is trying to achieve | 
Socialism by free consent! 

But the only basis for such educa- 
tional propaganda is the conception 


- that a Socialist society has a moral _ 


claim to the co-operation of a free 
man. If, however, the relations of 
the workers between themselves in 
a so-called Socialist society are 
palpably unjust, and .if the privi- 
leged classes of workers themselves 
cling to their superiority over. the 
less privileged; then the moral 
claim of of the “socialist”? society 
to the free .man’s co-operation is 
absurd. In plain words, unless the 


` 





Labour Government has the 
courage to tell the workers who 
voted it into power, that the rela- 
tion of the workers’ wages in‘ the 
various branches of industry must 
be regulated, not by the vicious 
pattern set by Capitalism, but by 
intrinsic justice, the experiment in 
democratic Socialism is ultimatély 
doomed. Unless the moral incentive 
of devotion to the just society—the 
<0-operative commonwealth— be 
comes as effective as the incentives 
of Capitalism, compulsion is the 
only remedy. Such devotion cannot 
be given to a palpably unjust 
society. 
§ l 
To return to brass tacks. There 
is only one honest agricultural 
policy for a Socialist Government. 
It is simple. Fix the farm-labourer’s 
wage at what is just. Increase 
tarm-prices to the averagely effi- 
cient farmer so that he can pay it. 
What the price of food to the 
consumer shall be is a totally 
different matter—to be settled by 
considerations of expediency only. 
Justice does not’ enter into the 
question ‘at all. It is perfectly just 
, that the price of necessities—food, 
coal, housing and the rest-—should 
be kept low by State action; it is 


equally just that they should be. 


fixed according to the- actual cost 


of production. In the former case- 


the State is directly subsidising the 
consumer: in other words, the 
community is subsidising all wages. 
In the latter case, provided that 
just minimum wages are fixed in all 
trades the subsidy is transformed 
into actual money wages. 

' The choice between these two 
policies, in themselves equally just, 
is a matter of ‘expediency. But to 
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combine them is at best confusing.’ 
To engineer a particular combina- 

tion of them which works to the 

prejudice of the farm-worker is not . 
only confusing, but iniquitous. 

Socialism claims to create a society 

of greater justice: in the eyes of the 
farm-worker it is creating one of 

greater injustice. 


We have gone into this matte 
‘thus, pertinaciously for several 
reasons. First, because a moral 
principle of the first importance is 
at stake. Secondly, because the 
welfare of the country’ is imme- 
diately threatened. If the injustice 
to the farm-worker is not rectified, 
there will be a steady drift of men 
from the land during a period whén 
this country needs to produce all 
the food it can. Thirdly, because in 
the mind of the farm-worker Labour 
Government will come to mean the 
perpetuation of the injustice under 
which he has suffered for genera- 
tions. He will turn Conservative 
again and stay Conservative. 
Fourthly, because the real reason 
why the farm-worker can be thus 
sacrificed with apparent impunity 
is that he has something of the 
higher social morality which is 
essential to the success of demo- 
cratic Socialism: lacking which, it 
must fail. If any other class of 
workers were being treated to-day ` 
as the farm-worker is being treated, 
they would be on strike. The farm- 
worker is not on strike: not because 
he is slow-witted—he is not—but 
because he is decent: because he 
feels he cannot let the job down: 
in a word,-because he is a better 
Socialist than any other worker in 
the country. 
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The Chalienge 
BRUCE BAIN 


We cannot all-hobnob with 
eternity. The vision is for the few: 
it is by example that the men of 
goodwill become whole men. Good- 
will is no substitute for love, or 
tolerance for humility. The gentle 
benevolence of the liberal European 
has no repercussions in society," no 
roots in his own conduct, for in the 
crises of life, the benevolence 
shades into an obedient hate, an 
acquiesence in the general greed 
and violence. There is ‘always a 
higher authority. (Liberal Euro- 
_peans are scarce to-day, indeed 
Europeans themselves are scarce, 
and it is likely that the scarcity will 
soon. be greater.) It is not enough 
to be tolerant. Kindness is not 
enough. The mere aspiration to love 
as an incontrovertible human con- 
dition cannot achieve personal, let 
alone European reconstructions, for 
the translation of inner éxperience 


is made. not by the swapping of . 


opinions, ‘but by the incorporation 
of belief in life, reacting on the 
social frames. The ideals of love 


must be expressed in human prac- 


tices. In the search for personal 
reconstructions, the élite must not 
admonish, they must act. Their 
beliefs, and above all the central 
faith in love as a positive creed, 
must be mirrored in,the pattern of 
their daily lives. 

The private vision, the secret 
illumination are in the heritage of 
- consciousness: they can neither be 

` dispelled by the psychiatrist, abol- 

ished by the commissar, nor soothed 
by new modes of factory-organisa- 
tion, for they are the real texts of 
experience behind the hallucinatory 
façade of the State. In our time, 
we have the opportunity to extend 
the area of this illumination, to 
make clear society from within, to 
- bridge, the islands. The conversion 
of. mags-societies is beyond our 
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. know, to have a corner 


scope, but a community of the élite 
may be achieved, an élite now har- 
nessed ‘to so many disparate pur- 
poses, an élite despairing and 
embracing violence, whose mem- 


‘bers pit. against each other the 


fragmentary solutions of a false set 
of laws, and hug the allegiances of | 
increasingly autarkic states. This 
conversion may be achieved, not by 
manifestos, but by work. The clari- 
fication, the illumination is not 
stored in the files of condescending 
saints or Tibetan monopolists of 
truth. We do not claim to be in the 
in the 
eternal verities. We claim the truth 
of love, a truth which some may 
catch in the timeless vision of a 
chance moment, but which most of 
us must‘work for, and to retain 
which we must submit to the long ` 
discipline of compassion and the 
annihilation of fear. The acceptance 
of this adventure of understanding 
demands ‚more than a New Year 


‘resolution to be good-tempered, or 


the indulgence ïn affability., Kind- 
ness, as I have said, is not enough. 
We must refashion our relation- 
ships, poisoned as they are by the 
general ‘greed and fear. Painful 
adjustments are inevitable, and the 
jettisoning of cherished fears and 
hatreds. We must love, not-for the 
greater glory and the celestial bun, 
not for the warm glow in the 
stomach here and now, but because 
it is right to love, because it is the 
path to peace, because, finally, we 
enjoy loving. Love, at first, is an 
arduous task: we are not used to 
it. Only with practice and the disci- 
pline of full understanding and 
compassion can we reach the ulti- 
mate ecstatic union with living 
creation. But now we have to begin | 
at the beginning, for we are not on 


Olympus yet. Love is a discipline 
not a holiday in the sun. We have 


to unravel -the skeins, and trace 


_ back the threads to the cosmic bob- - 
bins. We must define the limits of 


our attention. There are no incom- 


prehensions, only al aaa of 


understanding.- , aes sA 
We must, above all, exainine the 


nature of our work and the way we- 
earn our food. We dive within: the - 


frames of'an increasingly totali- 
tarian society, where the opportuni- 
ties of personal responsibility and 
fulfilment constantly decrease and 
the private life is almost entirely 
surrendered. Escape is impossible, 
for we are all implicated in our 
society; our social forms and per- 


-sonal relations are tainted with its 


diseases: we share its guilt, as we 
live on its material: and spiritual 


inheritances. We cannot escape our’ 
obligations to society, but we may’ 
‘.not identify those obligations with 


the code of behaviour prescribed by 
the managers of the totalitarian 
state. The problems of conversion 
are the problems of compromise. 


In eating and sleeping one coms, 
promises with society, in~ wearing | 


clothes and writing letters, in -the 
very acceptance of life ‘itself one 
compromises, whatever the brilliant 


gestures of rebellion and the satis-, 
fying postures of innocence. The. 


choice is between degrees of com- 
promise and death. Suicide, it is 


‘true, is the escape that succeeds or 


that appears to succeed, but our 
duty is not to sway at Cassandra’s 
side, whatever the predicted catas- 
trophes, but to. work on in faith. 
The life of every revolutionary must 


be amphibious. Only saints and the’ 


dying can be single-minded. We 
must live -confusedly jin simul- 
taneous worlds, fusing them as best 
we can. The decisions are decisions 
for individuals: they are not to be 


fotmulated in any new holy writ by 
‘parlour-prophets, for they concern 


not-the fashion of opinions or the 
taste in ethics, but a re-creation of 
the human personality. . 

This ré-creation is still possible. 


' measures his crisis 
` great walls of the tortured room, 


‘tations of ‘imagined dooms. 
.doom is always upon the house that 


“some must remain . 
“society, while others work* in the: 
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We may be implicated;-but we are 
not impotent. The corollary of com- 
promise is .not defeat, but the 
attainmént of maturity in the dark 
but transfguring time when man 


against the 


and sees the pencil-marks and anno- 
The 


is not built with love: 


' The individual decisions‘ and 


judgments of social obligations will 


become increasingly difficult in the 
totalitarian states, where, such an 
exercise of personal responsibility. 
will be a dangerous challenge to . 
the omnipotence of the central con- 
trol, and the State, the instrument 
of ethical discipline, will execute 
the nomad, the. anarchist, the 
lunatic, the mystic and the artist. 

While it is still possible, however, 

the members of the élite should. 
work in the forms of that prison- 
state. Complete. abstention is the 
only ‘absolute good, but we- cannot 
work with the counters of the abso- 
lute; The opportunity of this crisis 
is in the distribution of vision, and 
a general. withdrawal from society 
will breed only fear, envy, and ` 
scorn. In the new’ politics of love, 
in the mass- 


new community centres and farm- 
ing settlements. 

The political corollary of this new 
faith is the establishment of social 
forms which give the free individual 
room to. develop in free association 
with. free men, for recognised aims, 
social forms that foster, in Herbert , 
Read’s phrase, relationships of reci- - 
procity rather than relationships of 
constraint. There must be a 
complete revision of the industrial 
situation: the transference of. 
ownership is of secondary impor- 
tance while the organisation of the 
work itself is unchanged, and whileé.- 
its relevance to the general social 
life is undetermined and misunder- 
stood by. the worker. With new 
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fields for personal responsibility and 


the creative, spirit, the paralysis of ° 


centralised government will be 
opposed by a swift devolition of 
administrative power and the 
encouragement of. regional: auto- 
nomy. Controlling the direction of 
their work, fulfilled in everyday life, 


men will create the good for them- - 


selves: they will be at home in the 
universe. 

These rappet Utopian politics, 
but whatever the appearance this is 
the right direction. That man is at 
the crossroads, is a cliché of the 
‘journalists and preachers. In every 
generation man, somewhere, is at 
the ctossroads, and in every genera- 
tion man unerringly takes the 
wrong road. The real Utopians are 
those who acquiesce in the mana- 
gerial state, -telling us that in the 
sweet by-and-by all will be. lovely, 
‘and the violence will flower into 
Jove. That way is the way to death. 
There is nothing ineluctable about 
the arrival of the totalitarian state, 
except in the drugged despair of the 
victims, who see no alternative to 
the general insanity. This is the 
alternative and the challenge. It 
will perhaps not be accepted till 
after another even more devastating 
war, -which our crazy society 
already anticipates, and which will 
finally destroy civilisation as we 
once knew it. Perhaps then the 
survivors. . In the meanwhile, 
our duty is to work on. The convet- 
sion of one individual, to misquote 
Kierkegaard, is as important an 
event as a European war. If we 
create peace in ourselves, we may 
plan peace in our time. 

The problems of conversion 
always begin with ourselves. We 
must try out the formule on our 
own lives, our own families and 
friends. We must apply the rhetoric 
and benevolence to the sores of our 
own lives, to see if they are still only, 
benevolence, still only rhetoric. In 


rob t 


making our decisions in the politics , 
of compromise, we must remember , 


that our aims are the creation of 
the whole man, the destruction of 
fear and greed in the self, the ful- 


` filment of the personality in indivi- 


dual and social experience. One 
victory, is a victory for Europe. 
Each of us has the opportunity. 
This is no smug quietism, no mild 


refusal of responsibility. It is the 


acceptance of the supreme respon- 
sibility of the destiny of the human 
spirit, It is not a: responsibility 
dictated by fear, convention, ambi- 
tion, or by the imagined weight of 
a bogey History pressing to a pre- 
cise and predetermined end.’ Work 
and thought will be judged by their 
relevance not: to the slogans of the 
warders and the efficiency of the 


values and human ambitions among 
the prisoners, and the building of 
a tunnel’to the world outside. 
Compromise and conversion, 
acceptance and _ revolution, the 
.sense of urgency and the sense of 
the dwarfed terror, ‘these are not, 
as -they seem, incompatible. They 
are the foundation of love. A new 
optimism based on the ultimate 
pessimism: the metamorphosis of 
despair into a triumphant faith. 
These are things which the artist 
baulks, and the prophet bungles. 
Language flags beside the swift- 
ness of love. We must explain. by 


example. We must, out of despair,. . 


transcend despair. We must hope. 


‘Note.—I should explain that I do not 
seek to identify myself either with the 
élite or with the royal “we,” that group 
which I, have ‘admonished and exhorted. 
The grouping of individuals I call the élite 
transcends all present boundaries of class 
and éducation. I use the ‘term rather in 
Pareto’s sense than in the context ‘of 
Gerald Heard’s neo-Brahmins. For myself, 
to. quote Butler, ‘In that I write at all, 
I am damned.” The writer, can never’ be 


completed : he is condemned to explanation’ 


and interpretation. He-is' always outside. 


` prison, but to the creation of human . 


` 


Outside the shrine as well as the prigon, . 


looking in. 


Max Stirner 
er ae 
HERBERT READ 


There are ‘several reasons why 


the centenary of Max Stirner’s Lhe 


pl and His Qwn should not pass 
Out commemoration, the least 


DOnt being the merely histori- + 


cal fact that it played a, decisive 
part in the philosophical discussions 
out of which emerged Marxism. 
Marx devoted three-quarters of Dte 
Deutsche Ideologie, an immense 
work, to a refutation of Stirner’s 
philosophy, and Marx was not 
given to wasting his time on triviali- 
ties. Marx triumphed over Stirner 
as he triumphed over Feuerbach 
and Bakunin: he had the last word 
and it is still echoing in the political 
events of the present day. But after’ 
a sleep of a hundred years the 
giants: whom: Marx thought he had 
slain show signs of coming to life 
again. ‘The issues which Stirner 
raised and Marx met,’’ Sidney 
Hook observes in a brilliant 
wHich he devoted to the intellectual 
strife of this period,* ‘‘ haye a defi- 
nite relevance to the conflict of ideas 
and attitudes in the contemporary 
world in Europeand America to-day. 
Indeed, we might even say that this 
is'due to the fact that Stirner and 
Marx are here discussing the funda- 
mental problems of any possible 
system of ethics or public morality.” 
That was’ written ten years ago, 
and now, after a world war which 
has brought all these fundamental 
problems into sharper focus, the 
relevance of Stirner’s philosophy is 
all the more apparent. 

The clash of altruism and egoism 
is one of the commonplaces of 
ethics, and the issue is never in 
doubt. Stirner is usually dismissed 
as the most. extreme representative 
of the philosophy of egoism known 
to history, and students in our 

: academies of learning only hear of 





* From HEGEL TO Mars (London, 2930) 
p-165.- 
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him as a lost soul condemned to 
the lowest regions of limbo. His 
famous book was originally pub- 
lished in Leipzig ironically enough 
by the same publisher who a few 
months later published Engels’ 


` Condition of the Working Class in ` 


England in 1844. Der Einsige und 
sein Eigentum, as Stirner’s book 
was called, hardly survived Marx’s 
onslaught, but some mention of it 
is made in two books which played 
a great part in the development of 
thought during the second half of 
the nineteenth century—Lange’s 
‘History of Materialism (1866) and 
Eduard von Hartmann’s Philosophy 
of the Unconscious (1869). The 
references in Lange’s book aroused 
the curiosity of John Henry 
Mackay, the German poet with a 
Scottish name, who then read Der 
Einzige und sein Eigentum and was 
so moved' by it that he devoted a 
considerable part of his life to a, 
rehabilitation of Stirner’s name and 
work. ,His biography of the philo- . 
sopher was published in Berlin in 

1898. Later Victor Basch, who held 

the chair of esthetics at the Sor- 

bonne until quite recently, published ` 
an appreciative study of Stirner’s 

philosophy. George Brandes .also 

saw the importance of Stirner, and 

when, at the turn of the century, 

Nietzsche’s philosophy became the ' 
vogue, Stirner was presented as 
one ‘of -his precursors. An: English 
translation of Stirner’s book was 
sponsored by the American anar- . 
chist, Benjamin Tucker, and excel- 


-lently carried out by Steven T. 


Byington. This translation, with an 
Introduction by Dr. James L. 
Walker, another American anar- 
chist, was published by A.‘ C. 
Fifield in Loridon in 1913: I bought 


. my copy in 1915, and it is a book 


which I have never lost sight of—- 
it is a book which once read is 
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persistently recalled to memory. In’ 
America it has been re-issued as 
a popular .classic in' the Modern’ 
Library, but here in England it 
remains unknown and unsolicited. 
I have not read Stirner’s original 
text, but its vitality survives trans-. 
-jation; and it.is easy to detect the 
influence it had on Nietzsche’s style 
(its influence on his thought is still 
- more obvious). Read the following ' 
passage. (appropriate enough’ to-day 
_ for its content)’ and you hear the 
very voice. of Zarathustra: | 


Listen, even as I am writing this, the 
“bells begin , to sound, that they may 
jingle in for to-morrow the festival of 
` the thousand years’ existence of our dear 
Germany. Sound, sound its knell! You 
do sound solemn enough, as if your 
tongue was moved by ‘the presentiment-, 
that it is giving convoy to a corpse. The 
German people and German peoples 
have behind them a history of a thousand 
years: what a long life! O, go to rest, 
never to rise ‘again—that all may become 
free whom’ you'so long have held in 
‘`. fetters. The people is dead—Up with 
mel 

. O thou my much-tormented Germar 
people—what was thy torment? It was 
- the torment of a thought that cannot’ 
create itself a body, the torment, of 'a 
walking spirit that dissolves into nothing 
at every cock-crow and yet ‘pines for 
deliverance and fulfilment. In me too 
thou hast lived long, thou dear—thought, 
thou dear—spook. Already I almost 
fancied’ I had found the word of thy 
deliverance, discovered flesh and’ bones 
for the -wandering spirit; then I hear 
‘them. sound, the bells that ‘usher thee 
into eternal rest! Then the last hope 
fades out, then the notes of the last Jove 
die away, theh I depart from the 

. . desolate house of those who now are 
dead and enter at the door of the—living 
one: 

For only he who is alive is in the right. 
Farewell, thou dream of 
millions l farewell, thou who hast 
tyrannized over thy. children for ‘a 
thousand years! : 


t 


- for 


1 


t 


and clear, and he completely 
eschews the symbolism so charac- 


teristic of Nietzsche. Some of his: 


terminology presents extraordinary 


` difficulty for the English translator, 


for we have’ no, exact equivalents - 


‘words like 


“Einzige,’ 
“Eigner,” 


“Einzigkeit,” «“Eigen- 
heit?” and “Eigentum,” but with`: 


the help of some footnotes Steven’ 


Byington successfully 
these problems: 

Stirner wrote.his book at a deci- 
sive moment in the history of Euro- 


overcame 


pean thought—at a moment when. 


the traditional dogmas of religion, 
politics and philosophy were being 


discarded, and people everywhere. 


were adopting the new dogmas of 
socialism, communism, Hegelianism,, 
materialism and many other 


. “isms.” It‘ might be said that the 


so many ~ 


- To-morrow they carry thee to the ’ 


rave | aeon ‘thy sistérs, the peoples, will > 
ollow ut when they .have all 
sear Chik” qantand is buried, and , 
I am my own, I am the laughing heir!" 
The whole of The Ego and His’ 
Own is not written in this exalted 
style—irideed, Stirner’s- style, for a 
German style,’ is unusually direct : 


` 708. 


whole purpose of Stirner was- to 
show that these revolutionaries 
were merely jumping- out of the 
frying-pan into ‘the fire, throwing 
off one set of shackles merely to 
adopt ‘another set. A manis ‘only 


‘free, Stirner maintained, if he gets 


rid. of all dogmas,, renounces all 
‘‘isms,” and confronts the world as 
an ‘‘Eigner,”’ a unique person 
existing in his own rights, self- 


determined and self-directed. “I am 


s 


ar 


my own only when I am master of. 


myself, instead of being mastered 
either by sensuality or by anything 
else (God, man, authority, law, 


State, Church, etc.); what is of use ’ 


to. me, this. self-owned or self- > 
appertaining one, my selfishness. 
pursues. 


‘In. so far as this doctrine was 
applied to absolutism, to national- 
ism, to religious dogmatism, it was 
(and still is) acceptable, enough to 
a large number of people (it is the 
basic assumption of those people 


who- at the moment are organizing. 


a Society of Individualists). But 
. Stirner. carried “` his relentless — 
_ analysis into the revolutionary 


camp, and showed that their ideals, 
called humanism, 


Vo care 
` +. 


liberalism, com- . 


, 
’ 
-~ D 


munism or what not; were merely : 


traps for the unwary, 


The numan religion is only the last 
metamorphosis of the Christian religion. 
For liberalism is. a religion because it 
separates my essence from me and -sets 
it above me, because it exalts “ Man ” 
to the same extent as any other religion 


does its God or idol,‘ because it makes . 


what is mine into something other- 
worldly, because in general it makes out 


of what is mine, out of my qualities and ` 


my property, something alien—to wit, 
an “‘essence’’; ja short, because it sets 
me beneath. Man, and thereby creates 
for me a ‘‘ vocation.” But liberalism 
declares itself a religion in form too 
when it demands.for this supreme being, 
Man, a zeal of faith, “ʻa faith that some 
day will at last prove its fiery zeal too, 
_ a zeal that will be invincible.” 


That last phrase is quoted- from 
. Bruno, Baier, whose uncritical 
idealism had ‘been too much for 
Marx. When he comes. to Stirner, 
Marx has to take a very. different 
stand. Engels. had already warned 
him (in-a letter of November 19, 
1844, quoted by Hook, .p. ‘173n.) 
that ‘‘what is true in’ his principle, 
we, tåo, must accept. And what is 
true is that before we can be active 
ir any cause we must make it, our’ 
own, egoistic cause—and that in 
this sense, quite aside from any 
‘material expectations, we are com- 
munists in virtue.of our egoism, 
and: that out of egoism we want to 
be “human. beings and not merely - 
individuals.’’ That acute observa- 
tion has been enormously reinforced 
since Engels’? time by psycho- 
analysis, which has shown to what 
great extent our ideals, even when 
apparently most disinterested, are 
but rationalizations or sublimations 
of egoistic impulses or expressions 
of unconscious and yet 
motives. Marx’s- criticism of 
Stirner’s subjectivism would need 
‘drastic revision to be convincing to- 
:day..But where Marx is on stronger 
ground i is in: showing that Stirner’s 

“own” or ‘‘unique one” ‘is a philo- 


sophical abstraction which one can . 
divorce only in theory from the. 


environmental influences - which 


selfish - 
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détermine the nature’ of the indiyi- 
dual personality. i 

At this -point Stirner EIRT 
relevant to the philosophy.-of per- 
sonalism, and indeed Berdyaev has, 
admitted that .. rie. “we 


in Max Stirner in spite of the falsity, ‘of 


his philosophy, true personalism is to be 
found, but in a distorted form. In him a 
dialectic. of the self-affrmation of the 
ego comes to light. The“ unique one ” 
ig not ‘persondlity because personali 
disdppears in the infinity of self- 

: affirmation, in unwillingness to know 
an other, and to achieve transcendence 
to the utmost.. But in the ‘unique dne” 
there is a modicum of: truth, for person- 
ality is a universe, a microcosm, and in 
a. certain sense the whole world is its 
property and belongs to it; personality is 
ot partial ‘nor a particular nor gub- 
ordinate to the whole and the common.* 


„Stirner would have had his answer 
to Berdyaev—he would have found - 


his surrender to, “‘suprapersonal 
values” but the’ old ier in a new 
form, and no freedom at all in his 
mystical transcendentalism, 

The most pertinent criticism of 
Stirner is that- which is directed 
against his doctrine that freedom 
implies power, though it is not a 
criticism -jwhich Marxism can make 
with: any sincerity. Certainly some 


of Stirnér’s statements can be con- . 


` strued as a defence of the competi- 
tive spirit, and therefore as a 
defence of capitalism. But Stirner. 
was really only concerned, as Erich 


‚Fromm ‘has been in our time,. to 


insist that freedom is a very 
ambiguous term—that there is all 
the difference between freedom 
from and freedom for something. 
“My freedom,’’ wrote. Stirner, 


“becomes complete only when it is’: 


my—might; but by this I cease to 
be a merely free man, and hecome 
“an own man. Why is the freedom 
of the peoples a ‘hollow. word’? 
Because the ‘peoples have no might ! 
With a breath of. the living ego I 


blow peoples over, be it the breath- 


of a Nero, a Chinese emperor, or 


* SLAVERY AND FREEDON (London, 1943) 
P. 34+ 
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“to - this. 
.modern psychologists — certainly 


- would subscribe to what 
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a poor. writer.’ Marx, if not his ' 


would’ have subscribed 
And I think. that most 


followers, 


Jung, Burrow, Reich ard Fromm— 
is -the 
essence of- Stirner’s claim—that 
freedom, ‘‘in the full amplitude of 
the word” is.’ ‘ 
liberation—i.e., that I can only 


- have so much freedom as I procure 
for 


myself by my ownness. 

Stirner’s doctrine is, in fact, a plea 
for. the integration of the . per- 
sonality, and on that basis the 
charge of ‘‘selfishness’’? becomes 
somewhat naive. As Fromm says, 
if an individual can only. ‘“love”’ 


others, he cannot love at all. ‘‘Selfish- _ 


ness is rooted in this very lack of 


` fondness for oneself. The person 


who is not fond of himself, who 
does not approve of himself, is'in 
constant „anxiety toncerning his 
own ‘self. He has not the inner 
security which can exist only on the 


' basis of genuine fondness and affir- 


. Like 


mation.” But Stirner had said the 
same thing: “I love: men ‘too—not 
merely individuals, but every one. 
But I love them with the conscious- 
ness of egoism; I love them because, 
love makes me happy,:-I love 
because loving is natural’ to. me, 
because it pleases me. I know no 
‘commandment of love.’ 
‘fellow-feeling with’ every feeling 
being, and their torment torments, 
their refreshment refreshes me too; 
I can kill them, not tortufe them.” 
Mencius and ' Chuang-tze, 
Stirner realised that ‘‘ the feeling 
for. right, virtue, etc., makes people 


-hard-hearted and intolerant.’’ The 


whole of Stirner’s treatment of the 
subject of love is of great subtlety 


TIO 


‘essentially self- 


non-metaphysical, 


I have a’. 


` 


and profundity, and Marxian critl- 
cism does not touch it. at all. So-far 
as I know only Martin Buber, him- 
self the most profound of modern 
philosophers of the self, has appre- 


ciated this aspect of Stirner’stwork _ 


and given some discussion of it.* 
„Finally I would like to suggest 
that the fashionable doctrine: ‘of 
existentialism must owe something 
to Stirner—the resemblances’ are 
too many and too close to be acci- 
dental. Sartre’s philosophy is said 
to derive from Heidegger, a philo- 
sopher of whose work I have read 
very, little, and Heidegger is said to 
derive from Kierkegaard, of whose’ 
work I have read a good deal. But 
I see no resemblance at all between 
the end-links of this chain, between ’ 


Kierkegaard and Sartre. But the | 


characters in Sartre's plays and 
novels, are .constructed: round a 
philosophy which seems to me to'be 


identical with Stirner’s (plus a little ° 


American pragmatism). They are 
all busy ‘discovering the illusory 


_nature jof freedom, the tyranny of 


‘isms’: they are all resorting: to a 


anti-hypothetical 
view of reality. Every Sartrean 
hero concludes much in the conclu- 
ding words of The Ego and His 
Own: 


In the unique oie the owner himself 
returns into his creative nothing, oųt of 
which he is born. Every higher essence 
above me, be it God,.be it man, weakens 
the feeling of my uniqueness, ‘and pales 
only before the sun of this consciousness. y 
If I concern myself for myself, the 
unique one, then my- concern rests *on 
its transitory, mortal creator, who ‘con~ 

. sumes himself, and I may. say: 
All things. are nothing to me, 


* In a work of which‘an English trans- 


«lation is in: the press BETWEEN M ND 
Man. . =; 
—— u y / ` 
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Pacifist Approach-To Polities 


HENRY. ECROYD ee 


‘After six’ years of war those 


who, like the writer, refused: mili- 
tary service, together- with -those 
who’ in other. ways ranged them- 
selves under the ‘! 


their position in the war-ravaged 
but nominally peaceful world. Dick 
Sheppard’s “Peace 
demanding persónal renunciation of 
war, provides the'basis of member- 
ship of the largest single pacifist 
organisation and may thus be taken 
as characteristic and: determinative 
for the. pacifist “attitude. “ʻI 
renounce war and will never sup- 
port. or. sanction another.” The first 
thing that strikes one about the 
pledge is ‘its negative character. It 
gives no directive to positive action 
and leaves me free to enter the 
political field at any point of my 


own choosing, or’ at no point. The ~ 


limitations upon my ‘effective entry 
are set by the’actualities of the poli- 
tical ‘situation rather,than by any 
‘initial commitment inherent in the 
pledge. These limitations, ‘however, 
are real enough. In any set of cir- 
cumstances the number of- practi- 
cable courses of action is restricted, 
and the first act committing one to 


a definite policy will further limit | 


and condition subsequent choices. 
This has to be accepted willingly 
„by anyone entering the field - of 


politics. Stepping out of his bound- . 


less theoretical freedom into the 
practical world, the pacifist cannot 
‘tell where this momentous step will 
finally lead him. For this reason 


the cautious mind may decline to’ 
make any choice at all, perceiving : 


that error at this point may by'slow 
and. logical steps. undermine his 
original- position. The progressive 
compromise of early ideals is a 
matter of common observation. The 
high idealism of the young Labour 
Party, for instance, became 


‘pacifist’? banner, | 
will be prompted to take stock of’ 


Pledge, ne 


. comrades 
- respect, 


severely tarnished 3 in the rough and 


tumble of quite a short aes of . 


political life, 

It may be conceded that it is far‘ 
more exacting to apply ideals to 
practical affairs than to remain 
alone and aloof in the ideal world. 
Many pacifists of, 1914-18 who 


„entered political life have by the 


logic of their own efforts been led 
in this last war to sanction the use 
of armed force in defence of a cause 
they believed to be’ just. These late 

need not ‘forfeit our 
for they have not neces- 
sarily become cynics.- It is in the 
nature of youth to feel that tts dis- 
covery of truth is the final one, and 
‘hile this feeling prompts idealism 
and high endeavour it may. lead 


further to illusion and, intolerance. .” 


Although history is a process of 


‘continual change, the vital experi- 


ences of man repeat themselves 
with only minor -yariations in the 
changing pattern of circumstance. 


The idealist should remember that , 


his father’s vision of the same truth 
that he has discovered may have 
been just as vivid. in his own day; 


and that its diffusion in a welter of ` 


detail is’ a normal and healthy 
human development. Evidence may 


Peace Pledge cannot be maintained | 
for ever by one who is determined ` 


‘to stand by -his chosén. political’ 


commitments; that sooner or later 


‘the pacifist politician will be forced 


into an impasse in which he is 
compelled either to ‘renounce ‘his 
political 
stick loyally to his‘ politics and _ 
relinquish his pacifism. 

Compromise is of the essence of 
politics. Almost always the politi« 
cian’s task is that of making bricks 
with -inadequafe straw. After the 
Great War relief workers in Europe 
were, sometimes fated with the task 


YIr 


responsibilities, or to , 


r 


‘be “adduced for. the case that the . - 





r 
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of distributińg very limited food 
supplies to a starving population. 
The worker had to accept respon- 
sibility for deciding which of the 
starving children ‘should receive 
food and live, and which should be 
denied -food and die. There is no 
rambiguity about Christ’s teaching 
that all children must be fed—yet 
the practical. administrator “is 
obliged to allow some children to 


‘ die. The characteristic, problems of 


Politics are problems of practical 
administration of just this type. 
Christian , thought provides ‘for 
these contingencies—for the. fact 
that ‘in an imperfect world some 
persons ,are- obliged to make the 
best of bad situations and take 
responsibility for decisions which 
are at best a ‘“‘lesser evil’? and 
which must be condemned as fall- 


ing far short of the Christian stan-` 


dard even though they have to be 


` conscientiously put into effect. Rein- 


hold Niebuhr makes a powerful 
case that, although war is sin, some 
situations : may be’ so intolerable 
that the Christian’s duty lies rather 
in accepting its grim burden than in 
retiring, into an illusory perfection- 
ism. A 
cogent expression during the war 
years in the Christian News Letter. 
These Christians have accepted an 
athletic and exacting spiritual task 
in seeking to maintain the knife 
edge: of their judgmént in complex 
and confused issues, seeking always 
to discriminate between evil actions 
‘which they must needs perform 
because worse evils would follow 


. from their inactivity, and evil deeds 


which carry no promise of redemp- 
tion. The Christian quality of the 
lives of those. who aré willing ‘to 
make this conditional acceptance of 
war may be every whit`as deep as 
that of the finest natures among 
those whose repudiation of war is 
categorical. 

The Niebuhrian argument implies 
the view that necessary evils repre- 
sent a constant and major element 


II2 


similar view has - found. 


in political life, The pacifist will be 
hard put to it to disprove this con- 
tention,. but he cannot ‘allow the 
conseqiential apology for 
making to pass without two eriti- 
cisms. First, it-is nothing short of 


war- | 


tragic to find that sensitive, Chris- 
tian consciences are thus placed in. 


alignment with - the. vindictive 
passions and destructive ingenuity 
of -less noble men, and not in align: 
ment merely but rather in_subor- 
dination—even to the point 
consenting to destroying. the 
groundplan of Christian civilisation 
and its noblest monuments. Second, 
there is in this view the seed of a 
kind of ‘‘laisser faire’ heresy which 
accepts the “‘status quo” as inevi- 
table, a degeneration which an un- 
compromising mind should more 
easily avoid. For ‘instance, the two 
Archbishops informed a deputation 


of Anglican clergy on July 11th,. 
1940, that if. the bombing ` of open ` 


towns -were undertaken as part òf 
our national policy the point would 


have been reached at which ‘the’ 


Church should rather see the war 
lost than won,. the methods 
employed - having’ exceeded the 
maximum of inhumanity which the 
Christian Church could tolerate in 
its otvn defence. On’ the hight, of 
February r3th-14th, 1945, accord- 
ing to German police estimates, an 
American heavy bomber raid on 


Dresden cost the lives of upwards ' 


of 300,000 persons, mostly women, 
children, and old people. A number 


.of comparable raids on- German 
cities were-made by the Royal Air ', 


Force, but no Arch-episcopal con- 


of — 


demnation has been made public.: 


Nor did the ‘Archbishops protest 


when the Japanese surrender was - 


esecured by exactly the means that 
“were so sap a condemned 
“in 1940. 


The pacifist has now. reached’ the 
point `of realising the dilemma in. 


which he is placed; `a moral, convic- 
tion which brooks no compromise 
on the one, hand, and political 


contingencies — which 
demand it on the other. The reality 


Ea se =a AULLIHHiy a ah ibe}. 


mperiously - which gives him. the title to be 


called “‘pacifist.’! ”, When the United 


‘ of thig dilemma is amply borne.out ~Nations come to the point of using 


by examining the present outlook 


in world affairs in relation to the _ 
' pacifist’s goal of world peace and’ 


disarmament. 
the ‘‘lesser’’ powers torn by dissen- 
sion and unrest, while > concord 
among the ‘‘greater’’ is, to say the 


least, uneasy., Among. ‘thie victors’ 


armaments are heavier .and more 
deadly than “ever before. Appear- 
ances point to the conclusion which 
the pacifist may think natural 
enough that war breeds according 
„to its kind. Should there be any 
who view the war as a step towards 
lasting peace through world unity 
and the disappearance of rival 
sovereignties, they are the natural 
heirs of those Marxists who saw the 
Russian Revolution as a step to- 
wards the withering-away. of the 
State. The nationalisms of the 
world emerge from the conflict with 
renewed vigour, and jt is those who 
control. the greatest military power 
who propose to organise péace by 
agreement between themselves. The 


armed forces of the several nations. 
are to be the means of guaranteeing. 


the common peace,’ a ‘‘peace ‘with 
teeth” as Field Marshal-Smuts has 
re-phrased the-old. adage ‘‘qui desi- 
derat pacem, preparet bellum’’— 
for the champions of the United 
Nations are too ‘‘realistic’’ to aren 
of disarmament. 

This would seem -to be a fair 
statement of warld conditions, The 
atomic bomb may render problems 
more urgent, but scarcely alters 
their essential nature. If.the pacifist 
supports the United Nations plan 
as atleast an effort, faulty. and in- 
complete admittedly, but still an 
effort, to replace’ 
anarchy by co-operation, . “Saying to 
himself that half a loaf, is better 
than no bread, ‘he may ‘be totally 
sincere, but he must needs recog- 
nise that he is advocating a com- 
promise with the basic conviction 


c 


international’ 


their concerted drmaments against 
an agressor, his dilemma will’ have 


. become acute. 
1946 sees many of , 


On the other hand the: paciiet 


- may reason ds follows. Peace really 


depends upon the will to peace 
becoming the paramount motive in 


‘world politics. Even.in that case a 


small supra-national police force 
may still be required as the ultimate 
guarantee of civil order, but such ` 
a force’ would need to be only frac- ` 


. tional in size by - present’ Great 


Power standards and equipped with 
only the simplest of weapons. This 


-is the maximum concession to the 
-use of armed force which the paci- 


fist can make, and it is a radically 
different conception from that of 
the co-operation of national forces 
which is the basis of the United 
Nations plan. These national forces 


are’ still in several cases of titanic. 


power, and'they are designed not 
merely, to preserve. peace but: for 


.the prior purpose of safeguarding 


national interests. In fact it is this 
last purpose alone which necessi- 
tates their titanic size, the object 
of each state. being to maintain 
forces equal to those of its rivals, 
and sufficient to defend its interests 
in the last resort against the claims 
of the world authority. To guaran- 
tee peace and to protect national 
interests -are purposes which are not 
only dissimilar but conflicting. The 
division of the world into indepen- 
dent and rival sovereignties is the 
real obstacle to lasting peace and 
a world authority. As Dr. L. P. 
Jacks writes: .‘‘A world of noh- 
war-making sovereign states is a 


flat impossibility. A race of vege- 


tarian tigers would be a parallel 
conception.’ 

Reasoning along this line the 
pacifist will be able to go on urging 
that war is always wrong, but at 
the cost of standing aside from the 
politics of the United Nations (if 
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indeed a political issue should ever 
‘arise under this heading ! ). Should. 
he still wish to enter’ the political 
lists, he will probably find himself 
standing for voluntary unilateral 
disarmament. Such a policy is 
entirely consistent with his convic- 
tions, but in contemplating its 
application he will be confronted 
with a peculiar difficulty. It belongs 
to a new category of policy, and is 
not interchangeable at will with 
policies of the category which 
depend upon military sanctions. 
For instance, to dismantle Britain’s 
strategic points- in the Mediter- 
ranean would be a. final and irre- 
vocable act. The difficulty lies in the 
transition from the one category of 
policy to the other. What policies 
would be possible during the tran- 
sitional period’ in, which public 
opinion was tentatively groping to- 
wards a pacifist outlook, prior to 
the election of a government with 
a clear pacifist mandate? Let us 
hope this problenr will have to be 
faced one day. The point of the 
argument is that such a change of 
category cannot be introduced over- 
night, and is for this reason 
incapable of application to the 
problems of 1946. ` 

To re-state the case, proposals 
for unilateral disarmament have no 
relevance in situations which are 
shaped by the war potential of the 
states concerned.’ They are relevant 
only to a world from which self- 
interest has been banished as an 
effective political motive. 
Czech crisis of 1938 may be in- 
stanced as the clearest possible 
case of the pacifist dilemma in an 
issue of power politics: In such 
cases he continues to advocate 
-disarmament at the cost of with- 
holding support from some rela- 
tively beneficent policy which 
depends for its effect upon the mili- 
tary power behind it. Thus in con- 
temporary crises the pacifist can 
speak only with the voice of Cas- 
sandra, whose prophecies, although 
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true, -werc tared never to be 


: believed. 


The critical case that has now 
been advanced against political 
pacifism does not finally undermine 
the ‘pacifist position nor destroy its ` 
ultimate political relevance. Upon 
examination both the ethics and the 
prospects of the pro-war standpoint 
are quite as unsatisfactory. Neither 
party can’ substantiate a claim to 
the monopoly of truth, and no per- 
son is required to choose his own 
standpoint by the negative process 
of rejecting that view of which he 
feels the defects most keenly. Poli- 
tics cover a much wider field than., 
the issues of immediate policy. The 
one claim that the pacifist must 
make is that absolute moral stan- 
dards are a necessary factor in the 
functioning of human society, and 
that it is by these that personal 
decisions must be made. It:may not 
always be within the power of the 
State to take the initiative in 
deciding actions according to these 
standards. It must remain the pre- 
rogative of the individual to do so. 
To be realistic we shall have to 


‘admit that our real problem is that 


of attaining a modus vivendi on 
this "matter between the individual 
and the State. It is not that the 
claim for. the supremacy of moral 
standards in itself vindicates paci- 
fism, for that claim is obviously 
ambivalent until the standafds have 
been specified. The point is that the 
principle of “the lesser evil” is 
pernicious unless the primacy of 
fixed moral.standards and the free- 
dom of the individual to act by his 


perception. of them is recognised as 


a cardinal factor in human progress, 


It will riot do for the pacifist to 
admit- final political impotence. 
Even when the, immediate motive 
for pacifism is moral‘ or religious, 
its ultimate vindication can be 
nowhere else than in the sphere of 
politics, that is to say in the prac- 
tical outworking of moral conyic- 
tion in the organised affairs of men. 





Before effective steps can be taken 
in this direction the pacifist requires 
a political philosophy in addition to 
his basic conviction. Until he has 


found an acceptable philosophy of. 


the nature and function of politics 
in human life he is bound to 
flounder in a political. morass. 

This is the crux of the matter. 
The pacifist will do well to use the 
leisure provided by his retreat from 
policy for the task of thinking out 
such a philosophy. Putting the case 
at its lowest, there is need of a 
shock absorber to take up the 
recoil when some pacifist policy has 
been tried and has failed in its pur- 
pose. Such recoil ought not to need 


to discredit basic moral convictions. ` 


A political philosophy should be 
the intermediate ‘term between con- 
viction and policy, as it were a 
-reservoir fed by the streams of 
personal conviction and tapped as 
required for the framing of policies. 


The philosophy must be strong 
enough to withstand severe shocks, 
for such are to be expected in the 

- desperate condition of the: world 
to-day..We must therefore at the 
outset take ‘‘a full look at the 
worst, ” even though afterwards 
man’s natural hope rises up indig- 
nantly within us to dismiss pro- 
phecies of disaster, as, indeed, they 
must be dismissed if we are to cope 
with the practical demands of life. 
The house is built upon the rock 
to withstand floods, but this pre- 
caution does not deter the tenant 
from cultivating the surrounding 
land even though it shares the same 
risk from the elements. Pessimism 
should indeed come easily to the 
pacifist at the present time, for one 
who believes, war to be the greatest 
evil must needs expect, its fruit to 
be of like character. - 


A further major war. (and is a 
minor one conceivable?) will’ mean 
at the least the completer regimen- 
tation‘of mankind, and still vaster 
destruction of life and of the means 
and materials of civilised existence, 
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the level of the beast or progression 
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to that of the insect. How is one to ` 


reconcile this prospect, which is no 
more than the promised full look at 
the worst, with belief in absolute 
moral standards? The implied faith 
that ultimate values are indestruc- 
tible is thrown into bold if sombre 
relief, and the conclusion emerges 
with equal clarity that what is liable 
to destruction cannot be in itself 
of ultimate value. An alternative 
to suicidal despair can only be found 
in the recognition of: values rooted 
in a reality beyond the limits 
of earthly life. The relationship 
between these transcendent values 
and the perishable manifestations 
of life on earth is a question which 
need not now be opened, beyond 
disclaiming the flight into other- 


worldliness which critics might see’ 


fit to assume. On the contrary, to 
perceive ‘eternal realities is to find 
the immediate experiences of life 
charged with enhanced value. It is 
To see the world in a grain of sand 

And heaven in a wild flower, 


To hold infinity in the palm of your hand 
And eternity in an hour, 


The moment is in polarity with the 
eternal. The man whose vision is 
fixed upon eternal truth can turn 
with untrammelled zest to the 


details of his immediate experience. | 


Now the main fabric of this 
experiénce consists of his relations 
with other people, and it is just 
these relations which are the raw 
material out of which politics are 
fashioned. Viewed as a matter of 


impersonal organisation politics 
belong to the waste lands of 
modern civilisation. The effort to 


enlarge the scope and values of 
personal relations to widening 
circles of mankind lights up those 
waste lands with an eternal light. 
The problem of relations which is 
perhaps most characteristic of the 
modern era is that which arises as 


between the individual and the com- | 


munity, and the particular aspect 
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which: is of most concern to the 
pacifist as such is his relation with 


the: State, which is the w ar-making - 


organ of the community. This is his 


` main problem, the choice of whether 


or. ñot to take part in the armed 


‘ defence. of his country being a 
secondary issue. When the modegn , 
„all its citizens | 


State goes’ to war, 
participate, whatever they choose 


to do about it; for ‘in war-time per- - 


sonal values are more heavily dis- 
The task for 
the pacifist, at the heart of whose 
belief is respect for the personalities 
of others, i$ to maintain his witness 
to these values against the increased 
odds of war’s'demands. In the last 
resort his respect. for persons must 


‘be practised towards opponents, 


- and,’ so long as pacifists are, so few 


- in, number, that means towards the 
` members of a coercive majority. 


Diderich Lund’s pamphlet Resis- 
tance in Norway touches” on. the 
searching problems which arose for 
his pacifist compatriots under. the 
German occupation. Jo oppose 
without hatred, to struggle without 
weapons for the worth of man, for 
truth and for goodness, differs 
essentially from ‘‘collaboration,’’ 
but ‘specific acts of discrimination 


.will be no more easy than those 


which in other contexts have con- 
fronted Christians of the school of 


‘Niebuhr. 
The pacifist political philosophy i 


needs much more ample develop- 
ment than is possible here. A 


pointer towards its application may, 


be taken from: The Long Road, 
a book of essays on social progress 
by A. E. Morgan, the Chairman of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. 


Writing as an engineer, and reflect- | 


ing that the political organisation 


. of a society will correspond to the 


level of moral developmént of its 
citizens, he points out that the pos- 


sibilities of ‘social planning aré sub- , 


ject to the same kind of restriction 
as are engineering projects. These 


‘are limited by the quality of the 
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constructional material available. 


~ nA . 1 . 
For instance, to build: suspension- 


bridges of longer spans “requires 
improved qualities of steel. With 


‘steel of low quality the lengthened 


span can only be achieved by using 


bigger girders ; beyond | a certain ` 


point the increase in weight, is dis- 
proportionate to the ‘increase in 
strength, and the ‘bridge breaks 
down under its own weight. Sinji- 
larly a, limit is set to the scope of 
social enterprises by the quality of 
character of the men and women 
who are the material in this case. 
A. low quality of character means 


that so many controls and regula- | 


tions are necessary that the society 
grows too complex’ and breaks 
down under the weight of its own 
structure. Improve the quality of 
character among the people and the 
functional system can be propor- 


. tionately simplified. 


- This is apposite comment on 
present proposals for world peace, 
and shows the true line of pacifist 
development. 
tional tasks that are vast enough to 
tax all our efforts for years to come. 
It is true that world problems are 


. desperately urgent, but that is all 


the more .reason for focussing 
attention on fundamentals. In-times 
of crisis all real values: are intensi- 
fied, and all vital enterprises assume 
a more than normal urgency. The, 
shoemaker still does best to stick 
to his last, and a man to his, vision 
of Truth. Very numerous non- 
pacifists who realise the, urgency 
will busy themselves with: imme- 


diate plans for world-security. We 


may wish them well and devoutly 
hope that they will. succeed in 
steering the world clear of catas- 
trophe. Full credit will be due to 
the statesmen who can devise poli- 
tical expedients to this end. The 
slow task of. the education of 
character must go on alongside to 
enable the provisional gains of thé 


It’ points, to educa- - 


politicians to be;stabilised in pro-~ 


r 


gressively ‘simpler - harmony of 
peoples., 

The pacifist need not claim the 
leadership in working at this task 
along with all others who share 
the same vision. The end is served 
by all activities which ‘develop 
responsible judgment and a ‘true 
regard for the personalities ‘of 
others. Pacifists-Have already much 
experience of war-time relief work, 
which.is now able to spread across 
the-barriers of national boundaries. 
‘Conceived in the .-right manner 
these relief works will be the paci- 
fist’s most characteristic contribu- 
- tion to the body of pre-political 
tasks now outlined. Such efforts are 
sometimes decried as palliatives 
which divert energy from the essen- 
tial task of “‘changing. the system.” 
Yet, as commonly presented, the 
urge to change’ the system may be 
no more than part of the drift 
towards the totalitarian or insect 
community... Looking deeper, the 
real changes required are those 
which lessen. the importance 
attached to the system itself, those 
that enhance -the meaning of per- 


Hayfield = ' 
JAMES FARRAR* ©. 


On the ' eastern - side -.of:' the. 
woods is a sloping” plain called: Hay- 
field. Seen. with :the telescopic .eye 
‘of extreme youth it was, I remem- 
ber, a prairie, but it dwindled as my 
stature increased and resolved 
itself into a large, ragged’ field, 
indisputably finite’ and limited. in 
possibilitiés of. adventure. 





. At. the bottom, ‘which: 1s fringéd ' 





'* Flyi Officer, 68 Squadron. Born, 
5 October, 1923. Educated at Sutton 
County School. Flight-Sergeant 448 
Squadron A.T:C. ‘until joining R-A.F. 


Commissioned on completion of training 
as Night Fighter.’ Reported missing 25 


miles from Kentish coast on 26 July, -1944, - 


and now officially assumed , to. have lost 
his life on that date: Hayfield was written 


in 1941. 2 


past :summertimes : 
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sonality by, reducing the dominance 

of ‘‘the: system” over -man’s real 
freedom. In assessing the value. of 


.relief works’ as a political contribu- 


tion, one must remember the impor- 
tance in politics. of the. factor of 
quantity. An‘ opinion. in favour of 
a change of policy (or ‘of thé 
system) Becomes politically - opera- 
tive: only when’ it is multiplied ` a 
thousand: or a million fold: Simi: 
larly, -while one volunteer for relief 
work may -have no political signifi- 
cance, multiply him by’ a thousand 
or a million and- relief work will 
grow: proportionately as -apolitical 
influence.. When a fair quantitative 
comparison is made,. relief .works 
which do in fact enhance the quality 
of life, both of the worker,and of 
those whose, need. he seeks ta meet, 
are of deeper ‘political import: than 
expressions of. opinion of policy. 
Deeper truth and greater sincerity 
in., personal relationships : are, the 
foundations of .better , politics. Poli- 
cies, and. systems are superstructure: 
In persistent work at the renewal 
of, the foundations the pacifist will 
m his life’s réal task. S 


with great elms; vague 
trenches wander toca a the centre 
of the field. There is no’ apparent. 
reason for their presence: perhaps 
they-were an attempt to. lay a‘pipe- 
line to: nowhere in’ particular. At 
any rate they ‘were abandoned and 
are now evident by the broken chalk 
‘ramparts like ‘great trails of bird- 
droppings, half-overgrownh with the 
coarse grass ‘which’ is Nature’s 
scab for ‘wounds. Among other 
flowers, poppies impart a Flanders 
touch to the ancient scars. >» ~ 

- ‘Through. many seasons this land 
has -been untended. I‘remember it, 
glorious with deep drifts of umbel- 
ifers and clouds of campions, in 
I remember ft 
brown and ruinous with the ‘skewed 
wrack.’of summer’s flower stalks: 
I.rémember it leaden with the' sky, 
‘deep in snow.’ And always it ‘has 
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been wild, the grazing place of 
gipsy horses. 

Last year the grass came up 
thickly, and was trodden by few. I 
used to see it nearly every evening, 
just a little greener and a little 
richer, and all the while heighten- 
ing. The cuckoos came to the 
woods. Swallows hawked over the 
grasses for tiny moths which hovered 
there, and after a few weeks young 
skylarks rose into the air among 
them. Now the grass was a yard 
high and foaming with flower. The 
long evening shadows of the trees 
floated purple, as if on an ocean of 
whitish-green, and walking through 
it I was showered with pollen dust. 


Sometimes I would lie. on my 
back in the depths of grass, revel- 
ling in the light of the evening sky, 
which came down to me through a 
sweetness of translucent stems. 
Then 1 would tire of the sky and 
turn sideways into a green sub- 


marine world. Darnel, timothy- 
grass, rye-grass, wall-barley, 
quaking grass, all these were 


around me, with white. campions 
borne among the thick low growth. 
The stalks were frothed with 
cuckoo-spit; spiders and tiny flies 
battled in jungle-growth of leaves, 
and white moths spun aimlessly 
above them. 


The tree shadows sank again 
‘across the field, and soon the pollen 
was gone. Now the grass-stalks 
took more strength from the sun, 
becoming ribbed and hard, while 
the seed-heads lost their greenness 
and turned to mauve, brown and 
gold; the gold was ominous. 

I next came there at night. The 
moon was.full in a clear sky, and, 
standing very still, I could hear a 
sound like the whisper of blood in 


my ear-drums—it was the guns in” 


France. The hayfield was a’ calm 
sea of stubble, the swathes like 
white breakers ribbed across ‘it. I 
jay in one of those swathes for 
nearly an hour, under the faint 
steady stars and the scarf of the 
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Milky Way, drow sing in the sweet- 
ness of the hay which, strangely, 
gave me the sun by night. There is 
a stored sunlight in hay which time 
and darkness cannot destroy. In the 
dried grass beneath me and around 
me were little withered thistle- 
spikes, snakes of convolvulus, 
broken ‘fluted spars of parsley, the 
dark blur of poppies. 

The hay was carried and Gecame 
lop-sided ricks in the yard beyond 
the hedgerow elms. Soon after- 


wards army huts went up in the. 


woods and heavy lorries careered 
round the edge of the field, making 
a mire of the stubble when the rains 
came,. During the autumn and 


winter, when tons of missiles: were | 


scattered on London, and the 
Docks became virtually empty, the 
cry for home production arose. 
Hayfield went under wheat. 


The bright round tipped leaves 
came through late, but there was 
rain. all the spring through ;’ and 
now the weather has‘ broken fine 
and the wheat is rising with slow 
strength. I have seen it from the 
time when it was almost lost in the 


great clumsy clods and half-buried © 


yellow grass of land which had 
probably not been broken since the 
last war. Now the field is a flame- 
bright yellow from hedge to hedge 
with the charlock released by the 
plough: 
wheat will come into its own among 
those gipsy plants which battle still 
with_the rising stems. Patriotism 
cannot, thank God, be instilled 


into flowers. 


. I am sorry when I remember the 
hay of last year, but though the 
face of-the land is vicious with con- 
flict, like that of the pre-war wilder- 
ness and the wartime wheat, 
fundamentally there is little change. 
The blossom goes ‘into dust from 
the hedgerows, ranks of cow- 
parsnips stand white along the 
roadsides, swifts sing of their hot 
sky, and the. sweetness of summer 
is upon the earth. 


I suppose -eventually the. 
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Apocalypse 
HERBERT PALMER 


“Lost! Lost! All lost! Despoiled and- desolate !”’ 
Men’s cries rose up to Heaven; hill-tops wailed; 
Valleys were straddled with the smoke of Death. 
The stars seemed falling; and a withered moon 
Moaned in the black degenerated sky. 


Long time the ravage; long years, since the day ` 

_ When the grey dragon, Hell’s commissioned Beast, =: 
O’er town and ploughland and high sheltering moor 
Scattered his breath and swung his monstrous thighs, 
And then, that none might fret him or withstand, 

© Scooped a dark den and made a citadel. 


.At first a slow unfolding of his power, 

Something that lightly ravished or beguiled— ; 
Though blight upon the seed-bed and the blade 

Then snout and claw and hungry swallowing’ jaws, 

Till the day sickened and the sun recoiled. 


But through the Night he came, the rescuer— 
Despised and unforeseen Heaven’s crouching aid— 
The challenger unforgiven, he the unbowed , 

But greatly suffering, he the frail of power. 

But strong of purpose, he, the self-accused 

But outlawed for the things he wept not for; 

Now back; the branded stamen sprung to: flower,— 
All he foretold of rapine, shame and fear—, 

And his staunch spirit stricken by the years, + 
‘Though clothed with faith and hope, Sky-comforted— 
A star of Life upon his furrowed helm, 

A ministering cross upon his dinted: shield. 


Death-bruised hjs spirit, buffeted by death, 

And yet death-conquering ; litanies of death 

Crowded his ears and wove around his heart, 

But were as webs and wings that hinder not. 

How could the bat and spider lure to doom 

Him so outlawed, the black knight amaranth-crowned, 
The Warrior of Heaven, the Scourge of Lies, 

Who rent Life’s veils like silk upon the loins 

And stared into a light which has no end; 

Self-seeing and renewing, and. yet freed 

From chains of self, reaching beyond, around 

His ministered self to'deeper ministry ; . 

Through ‘penitence knowing, probing, grasping behind 
The falling fabric of the starry dome, 

His hand upon the Hand which fills all space 

And waiting for the sun that it withheld. 


It came—the Dawn! But sulphurous, dark disposed, 
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The smoke of earth’s destruction in, the’ eyes, 
Wild gusts of brazen clamour’ in the ears. 
f cge * 
Rage and eee And then the countersign. 
He wondered, gazing grimly on his-sword; 
A bird sang in ‘a withered aks ` StS ge 


He heard—and hastened ; stumbled awhile, and groped 
Into the dragon mists ; then strode and ran > : 
Into the tangle of Death’s citadel— 
Starved fingers. pointing, starved hands beckoning’ = ELE 
Into the bladed walls,-the ruining. doors,— .- = 
Strange arms to aid him; mad'.eyes welcoming— - 
Over the littered bones and scoria piles— > ao “. 4 
Below him wails and. furious bellowings,— ett 
` Over the rubble ramparts; down and :down oug 
Into the core of Sin, the infernal lair : 
.- Dark with the light * which ‘blinds men, shot with light 
-That deepens darkness; slid, and peered—and found}. 
Challenged—and shattered ; hacked and pierced, and hhewed 
Till there was sunshine in the land of Death. 


; Requiem 7 T 
7 l ; - (for Peter) a? ki 
` RICHARD GOODMAN 


Now -daffodils are rooted in’ his eyes, ` nh beste 


his mouth speaks violets, his defeated hands 
lift lightly into the prismatic’ skies, © © 

are birds’ wings rising on Atlantic winds, 
and from ‘his. intricate body the laced: elm 
that has been kind three: winters over him, 

the April cherry and the’'slender woods * 

of silver birch, draw up their tender buds. 


But what are these $. x 
against the rot and crumble of a world? 
There is no consolation in, these trees a ; 
and posturing flowers- where his sight i is curled, 
nor in the frantic hammer. of those wings - 
that are his hands, against the’ mindless "sky: 
for there has vanished from our“ ‘fields of sense—.. 
those rocks and clouds on which the tendrilled Drain 
fastens to find the heart, a sanctuary—— re 
that unique presence and the focal rat Chae 
that was his essence. And memory. 
is storm,: a bitter rain that stings 0 0n t 

` the stripped and naked heart. ,. fe" aah tee 

$ t sg, 
To accept the granite fact that thefe is only ~ ; r 
. this bodied life, that. death is utter, that - > ` 
the loved, eyes end, that tHe’ deep dead are ë oly 
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and split and spin beyond teintegration ` 

over the winded earth, is not for love: 

for love demands ‘eternity, and all- AY 
“` Time’s huddled light-years; the compounded sum - 
of the degreed infinities are but 

a moment in its strained’ and forward” dream, - 
Sopin dismissed Jike a brushed petal. © 


e. $. Pa Se ao 


Eternity is the heart’s fiction and G 
imagination’s toy, a trick tó end ag 7 
the torment of our self-frustrating love: i : 
this love too little to submit to Time 

and, in submitting, find within the moment, 

within the’ actual and creative hour, 

within the fragile summer of -the flow er.‘ 


` the power-and substance of 


our true infinity. ‘s 


This April day will- fall and, out of it, 

a branched and waving night, trailing the moon, . 
will quietly come up; Orton then . 
will trample the. day’s clouds beneath his heel 
fiery with Betelgeuse, transmuting them - 


. into night’s body ; and the furrowed fields, > ,.' 


‘through which day’s, restless engines racketed, 
will breathe their shadows gently on the wings 
of sleeping plovers, fusing them with night; , 
and šo at dawn again- 

when hedges, stammer with erratic song 

and the white-plumed express divides the valley, 
some new and individual day will make 

dts unique self out of the fallen dark, 

‘the abandoned’ eves and dispersed hands of night, 


_ patterned together i in a different whole: ~’ ~ 


ee oe 
So is the body? s stuff ied mortal than- 

its unity, the self. Here-in my body, I . 

carry the fallen fragments of the dead— 

‘blossom of ancient flowers, the long-dropped grass 
tall before Snowdon, and the wings of birds 

that stalled above Stonehenge, the crumbled hands 
of the first man who hammered fire from stone : 
to barn pay the ape within the skull. 


§ ae i 


The self is the salted body! s unity 
which grows with integration; touch the baii 
or splinter the strange heart and the self dies— - 
the body fallen is no longer body ‘ 
but a mechanical sum of teeth and müscle, ` 
tangle of fretted filaments. and veins, 
which rapidly. apose 
a And yet, LN T 
this self, which dies. penre completion, can T 
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reach beyond Time altogether and transcend, 

the narrow limits of its history— 

as in the hour of joy when with light like ‘morning 
whose exultant birds echo the crystal air, i 
the heart is flooded, and the visionary eyes expand 
to find a flawless world; or when in sorrow 

the beaten brain contracts to a dark focus ; 
and the defenceless heart is the world’s centre 
` to wear, like ice, the last and fringing stars. 


§ 


That immortality for those we love 

which the heart cries for on the wave of loss 
or, restless in the nervous evening light 

when the tired sentry of the brain Jets in 

our deeper dreams and all the sensitive night, 
is, therefore, trebly sure. 

For Time must lean 
upon an actual and active past 
to power its forward onslaught; and ‘since Time, 
the process patterning reality, 
alone consumes as it alone creates - 
the stuff and substance of the eventful world, 
the past which engines it can never die 
but builds an immortality within , 
the mounting present and the future’s promise.. 
o And so, although in time the cherished ‘‘I’’, 

unique in its own selfhood, splits and. ends, 
in Time it is impregnable and ‘stands 

an unrecurring miracle for love 

and, like a jewel blazing through the dark, 
shines from the mask of death. 


© h This Astonished. Hour 


GLORIA KOMAI 


In'this astonished hour no clock dare strike, 
The green sleep of the river and the dream 
Of swans unbroken in the sweep of noon, 
The willow’s tears unfallen and the smile 
Of summer lying on the lips of time. 


Now silence heals the anae ear; the hand 
Of grass upon the scarred brow of. the hill 

Is tender with compassion of the year 

(But asa mother, in her fingers, fear; 

Seeing i in eyes of children ghosts of men). ; 
Strong in this spell of slumber, bound with péace, 
Oil for the wounds of Europe, may the carth 
Find in her stillness listeners who hear 

The rhythm of her certainty; her scope, 

For the next winter will put oùt the sun. 
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Loss. 


MARJORIE GILCRIST 


Grey is the sand trenching the tide, 

grey the seedless hills and wide 

the grey horizon. ` 

The shell has lost its whistling stair 
` moss and lichen make nuptial there, 

grey the gulls that stab the air 

with coarse -orison. 

K 

Salt and spore shall trespass here 

till fossil and flint plait the tide 

and the very light is solidified. 


. The stranger to this land 

notes, curiously, the bony fern 

that buttresses, his hand 

and is content to turn and turn 

his fingers through the shriven sand. 
‘No shadow forecasts chance or change, ° 
-the stranger to himself is strange 

and is most satisfied. 


But, should a gull, within the pause 
of eyelid upon eye, 

fail to grip with beak and claws 

the scaffolding of sky 

and drop, a thunderbolt of wings 

upon the white broadsword of' spray ; 
From hand and rock the rainbow springs, 
through bone and shell an ocean sings, 
from hill. to hill the barley swings; - 
Stranger, your shadow falls, 

the familiar wound 

wakes and weeps in the clay. 


To a.Communist at Easter 
JOCELYN BROOKE 


The Man- God is reborn: now, like a snake; 
The-earth sloughs off the outworn skin 

Of the dead season, and April resumes again 
Its subtle and merciless offensive: 

The burnished javelins of cuckoo-pint 
Spearing the beech-mast, and the Roman orchis 
Rampant among the Sabine hyacinths. 
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à But your austere and dedicated mind ` 
Will be cunning to resist 
The assault of birdsong and eee leaf: 
Retreating to stronger lines of defence, ~ 
- By turns, complacent and uneasy, 
Not to be kidded this time by .. 
The enemy’s insidious propaganda: . 
The bearded pasque anemone opening 
+ Its smouldering violet cup on the bare - 
l And sterile downland turf; the wind blowing soft; 
The sea-borne breath of wallflowers and 
The bare arms seen suddenly on the esplanade. 


Nor in the hour of triumph will you . 
Surrender: a passive resister, 

You will'discount the obvious celebrations 

Of lilac and hawthorn, -the golden rain 

Of laburnum, and the aching Bengal flare 

Of the poppy in the springing wheat ; 
Remaining aloof through the iniperial 

And golden. epoch of Summer— . : 
(Replete with ‘the seeds of its own. disintegration) — 
And decadent Autumn (the system in decline): 
Foreknowing the dialectic of the seasons 

You will find’ satisfaction only in l 

The austere régime of Winter, the rigid ` 
Perfection of the bare tree, the exact 

And uncompromising republic of the snow. 


For the Victims 
-ARTHUR J. BULL 


There are too many bones, too many dead, ',7 
Rivers are graves; and earth itself a` bed, 
And, young or old, each head a sacred head. 


‘Who was beside them i in the way they went, 
' Who gave their weakness succour, sacrament, 
Who knows, as they OEM what the j journey meant? 


Alas, we could hot, see, ‘across, the. sea, 
Their multitude and their necessity,” 
Could not believe so many could-so die. 


. Death chose us ‘out, hand-pickéd.us one by one, 
E © Honoured us with an individual gun; 
They march pell-mell to his dominion: 
af . 
Death tapped us on the shoulder, brit « we oe 
He Could not Win. ‘About us armies grew; r 
His draft was’ cruel but the victims few. © ~ 
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They were a people numbered for the kill, 
Leaving no comrades to reverse the ill,— 
Death was contented there and ate his fill. 


A child to us was yet a Wine. thing, 


- Who might see this and many another Spring, — 
~ They knew a child was Death’s choice offering. 


They kiii a cap and greatcoat; cape and hood; 


Into the furnace went with flesh and blood, 
` They had come to the end, and understood. 


There are too many ess too many dead’ 
Age could not save, nor. a child’s wondering head, 


When they came to their last, their fiery bed. 


Have we forgotten them so soon, these dead? X 


Lost 


G. A. SQUIRES 


The boy had been waiting out- 
side the station exit for nearly an 
hour now, drifting aimlessly up and 


down the road, a ‘short distance- 


each way, occasionally pausing to 
look into a shop window, to watch 
two dogs fighting in the gutter, — 

but only half-seeing, his mind 
almost , entirely occupied with 
thoughts that were “anxious, petu- 
lant and daring by. turns. As each 


trainload of homeward-bound sub- 


urban folk poured out. into the 
road his eye ran'in and out 
amongst them, but on every occa- 
sion the awaited face was not there. 
At nine o'clock ‘he thfust his hand 
into a trouser pocket, withdrew and 
scanned some coins, decided that 


he had. just enough, and, so that ` 


he should not have a chance to 
change his mind, ran quickly to the 
booking-office’ window, saying, 
urgently, importantly : “Return to 
Exchange, please,” 

He read the time, twenty minutes 
past nine, as the train rattled past 
the matchworks clock, nearing 
Town. It certainly is rather late, he. 
thought, looking -out of the other 
window to where the lights were 


coming on in the river, red, yellow 
and green, winking in and out of | 
the jumble of masts and funnels ‘in 
the docks in the foreground as the 
train went by; but then she’d said 
she’d_ be back by eight, and (this 


‘with a worrying lack of tonviction) 


she may have decided to stav the 
night, ‘and’ would be telephoning to 
Mrs. Mack from the new red catl 
box at the end of Ferndale Road, 
asking ber to take him into her 
house for, the night; but (happy 
thought quelling all fears: prime 
source of his decision) if he hurried 
he would probably arrive in time to 
persuade his mother to stay the 
night; and then he would sleep 
with. Philip, and they would 
smuggle:an electric torch to hed 
with them and plan to keep awake 
all night, taking it in, turns to 
rouse each other every quarter 54 i 
an hour by Philip’s new watch: 
was really Philip’s fault that ee 
hadn’t . succeeded last time, 
although when they -had both 
blinked into daylight wakefuiness 
Philip had sworn: that it wasn’t; 
there. had .. been drowsy ° mutual 
recriminations;° But he distinctly 
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remembered his fruitless proddings 
before, exhausted, he too had fallen 
asleep. 

He was first through the barrier, 
leading the surging crowd as a 
hare leads hounds. He raced down 
Moor Street and very neatly caught 
an Evertree tram at the bottom, 
swinging on to the platform while 
it was in motion-as he had often 
watched the barefooted paper boys 
do. 

-. It was twenty a minutes to ten by 
the Museum clock in the central 
city square as the tram rocked its 
way across, 

A quarter past ‘ten when he got 
off the tram at the bluecoat school. 
He was feeling rather pleased with 
himself now: 


but it was his first-time alone and 
his journey’s end was now very 
near, When he got to Philip’s 
everything would be all right he 
told himself as he trotted along the 
suburban roads; and even if his 
mother had left for home it would 
be all right—Mrs. Lovell would 
know what to do; she might scold 
a bit, but it wouldn’t really mean 
anything : everything would be all 
right when he got to Philip’s. 

He sprinted round the last corner 
into Ferndale Road in good style. 
A familiar patch of countryside 
framed by the houses at the road 
end seemed to beckon him on, the 
humped cornfield a pale, bleached 
primrose in, the last light of the 
July evening, the distant woods a 
dark blue velvet smudge along the 
skyline. Philip and he would be 
exploring deep into it all toniorrow, 
perhaps, 

He rang the bell at “Waverley.” 

The door opened, and Mr. 
Lovell stood looking down at him, 
strangely, stupidly almost—as if he 
didn’t know him. 

The boy was faintly alarmed, 
sensing something amiss. “Is 
Mother ‘there?’’ he said, quickly, 
a little fearfully. 
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he had often made ' 
the journey before with his mother . 


“No. She’s gone.” It was stated 
flatly, without the least animation. 
Its tone chilled him. 

“Gone! . . . Wh-when did she 
go?” . 

“Oh, she left abouit seven.” 

“Seven!” He was shocked into 
a silence which the man made no 
attempt to break. - : 

““Well’’—the boy halted—‘‘I’d 
better be getting back.” He made 
rapid mental calculations, con- 
fusedly, put out by this strangest 
of receptions. ‘Shall I—get back 


all right?” he said, his eyes 
beseeching. 2 

“T expect so, if you hurry,’’ said 
the man, curtly now, dismissing, 


making very slightly to close the 
door. ' 

“Yes, yes, I must hurry’’—he 
was already turning away a frown 
of mingled perplexity and anxiety 
between his eyes—‘‘Goodbye,”’ he 
called, over his shoulder. He heard 
a muffied “Goodbye” as the door 
closed., 
` He ran. He ran as a puppy 
whipped: for the first time runs with ' 
its tail between its legs, utterly 
withdrawn into itself: it was a new 
and frightening experience which 
he could . not understand. Mr. 
Lovell hadn’t cared! Such a kind, 
jolly man he had always been! But 


he had been so cold—criel almost. 


Cruel. He dimly sensed that it was 
not the word other people would. 
use, that other -people might laugh 
at his use of it in such circum- 
stances, but it was the word that 
leapt to his mind and stayed there, 
and for him it was tremendously 
right: he felt suddenly cut off from 
all mankind—utterly alien, alone. 
Humanity had become strangely 
malignant; the thought threatened 
to beat him down like a suffocating 
wave, He ran, the wave rearing at 


‘his heels. 


For there was so much to care 
about. Mother! Whatever had 
happened? Oh, Mother! If she had 
left at seven she ought to have been 


home by half past eight at the 
latest, and he knew that she must 
come by train: he had watched her 
get her return ticket from the book- 
ing clerk that morning. 

And he was desperately afraid 
that he would miss the last train 
from Exchange. f 

Panic gave him an added, fever- 
ish strength of limb and lung. As 
he flew down the last road to the 
tram stop he saw an increasing 
glow at the bottom. He watched 
the tram sail past, a slow majestic 
ship of golden light; its shadowy 
passengers the happy;. favoured 
beings of an older, happier world: 
a world whose splendour, which 
had once seemed to be staged for 
his especial delight, was now lost 


. . to him for ever. 


He had missed a tram,- and he 
would have to wait five precious 
minutes for the next. 

It was five minutes past eleven 
by Exchange clock when he arrived, 
gasping, before it. 

The last train to Hillforth had 
gone. . 

Almost without pausing he ran 
down Vale Street to ‘the overhead 
railway station. Down there the 


dock road, overshadowed by tall,” 


lightless’ shipping offices, was -very 
dark. Over his head, the silent, 
empty station yawned, a cavern of 
darkness. And the great city had 
become suddenly empty of life; he 
had never known it like this: he 
imagined himself cowering in some 
dark doorway all through the long 
night—and ran. Turned amd .ran, 
fear strong in him, up through 
streets like black canyons,—up to- 
wards the centre of the city, where 
there would still be lights, people. 
But even there nobody would care. 
Nobody in all the wide world cared. 
at all! It appalled him. ~- 
And people who noticed his 
racing figure, with its forward- 


‘straining chest, incurving back and 


small, animated rump may have 
wondered with amusement “why it 
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was that small boys never seemed 
to walk, but were always running, 


- running. . 


He saw a tramcar, its passengers 
packed tightly, stiffly together like 
toy soldiers in a box,—but just 
starting off in approximately the . 
direction of his distant home. He 
hurled himself obliquely towards it, 


. dodging traffic, leapt on to the last 


vacant inch of platfom and 
squirmed a way inside through a 
forest of legs. It turned out, on 
breathless enquiry, to be a late 
election-night tram; and it would 
take him to within three miles of 
his destination. He might catch the 
last bus to Hillforth if he arrived at 
the tram terminus by midnight. 
The car gradually discarded its’ 
passengers as it sang along its 
grooved lines beneath its sizzling, 
sparking wire through the city. He 
found a seat eventually between 
two slightly tipsy voters. A man on 
the opposite seat, whose bowler hat 
almost blotted out one eye, stared 
fixedly at him for a minute or two 
—a very frightened, wide-eyed little 
boy, dwarfed into extreme small- 
ness by his two tall neighbours, his 
feet dangling six inches from the 
floor; stared at him with an in- ` 
creasing grin; and then gutfawed 


‘loudly. 


“Lost yer mother, sonny?" he 
said. 

The boy looked at him once—a 
shrinking, glancing look—and then 
away out of the window, blankly, 
his bottom lip trembling: the some- 
thing which seemed ready at any 
time to rise up inside him was 
choked down with appalling diffi- 
culty. The man chuckled thickly to 
himself and winked: at a woman 
who had just smiled.at him quickly, 
seizing her opportunity; when he | 
got up to leave the tram he winked ` 
again, and she left with him. 

He was nearly alone in the tram 
now. Once, as it rocked and swayed 
downhill, the long lane of standard 
lights ahead of it suddenly swam in 
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a wild jumble of whirling light be- 


fore his eyes. For a- moment he, 
imagined ‘that all the stars in the. 


sky were tumbling down about his 
. head, before he. jerked back into 
wakefulness. 


He was the ay passenger left 
at the terminus. He alighted and 
ran under.the railway bridge td- 
wards the bus station. 
into Hillforth Road he saw a tall, 
. dim, receding shape slowly merge 
‘with thè blackness ahead, its red 
rear light > ‘gradually pinpointing, 
until it went out. He stood a 
moment or two, feeling his legs 
almost give way, and then’ began 
once more to run. | i 
. He had -three’ more miles to 
‘travel. He had been- told that the 
biggest boys at school could do the 
mile in five minutes. He was sure 
that he could do ‘it in ten. He 
reckoned that if he kept on running 
he would be home in half an hour; 
. tò help him along he imagined that 
he was running: in the school mile, 
and, with his chest out, his elbows 
tucked well into his ribs, his trunk 
slewing . slightly and rhythmically 
from side to side, he tried to imitate 
the experienced, energy-conserving 
style of his seniors: he would one 
day win the mile like this. But he 
had already run a mile or two that 
day, and he was very, very tired. 
He slackened to. a walk, trotted, 
walked, did a siage sprint, walked 
again. 

One or two. cats passed. He 
hoped that they would. stop and 
offer him a lift, but they swept on. 
When they had gone it was very 
dark. Over to his left across the 
sandhills, the difll boom of. the 
waves, breaking on the shore ‘and 
the low, moaning sound of the fog- 
horns—for there was a thick night 
mist on the river—increased his 


sense of isolation. But of all his 


oppressions the thought of the 
terrible, loneliness which he ‘might 
know when he reached home. nearly 
broke his spirit. again and agajn 
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As he came. 


as he lurched and dragged along. 
The road curved away from tht 
shore between silent houses, shape- 
less in the blackness. At occasional 
crossroads, flung down from tall, . 
islanded standards, there were little 
oases of light through’ which he 
flitted, like a moth-in candlelight, 

from ‘the dark before to the dark 
beyond. : 

He ran into North Road. The last 
lap. He had not so far seen one 
pedestrian. And then about two 
hundred yards before he would 
come into his own road, he heard 
approaching footsteps. He knew br 
the sound of them that it was a 
Woman. And he simultaneously. 
knew that he could not approach . 
his own house alohe. He could not. 
And this stranger in the night, she 
must stop. She must. She would. ` 
The thought of possible sympathy, 
that somebody might care, un- 
‘dammed the great tide which he 
had been holding down in his breast ’ 


` so long. All effort went out of him; 


he stopped -running . and, limp, 


- utterly ‘spent, leaned against some. 


r 


` see 


“cry. 


railings. Like that of an old, palsied 
man, his body was shaken with ‘his 
convulsive sobbing. 


_ The woman first slackened, then 
quickened her steps -and came to 
him; stopped, put her hands ón his 
quivering shoulders, peered into his 
facé. : 
“Why, sonny ! What is it? Don’t 
Tell me what’s the måtter?” 

He tould only cling to her arm - 
for a moment. At length, “It’s my 
mother” he cried. “I’ve lost her!” 
į—his' voice was rising all the time 

—‘‘She won’t be there—I’ll never - 
her again !—Oh, Mother, 
Mother! She’s dead! She’ s dead ! oe 
he shrilled, wildly. 

She soothed and calmed him wh i 
reassuring words. Gradually she 
Heard his sobbing story. She’ was. 
told. where he lived—‘‘j-just around 
the corner,” pointing fearfully— . 
and; taking his. hand, she drei him ; 
slowly along.. n wes fe ® 


They reached ‘and 7 turned _ the 
corner. It was then that he heard 
a low, crazed, wailing sound which 


seemed to well up from some. in- 
. finite depth of despair, almost tear- ` 


ing his heart out with its pain yet 
filling him with a wild joy. He'saw _ 
two dim figures ‘clinging together 
in tragic embrace a little way down 
. the road. He was a bird. He flew. 
' “Mother! Mother! Mother!” 
The women raised and turned 


their faces, one a ghostly white in. 


the ‘darkness ; the figure to which it 
belonged '- suddenly disengaged it- 


self and surged forward to enwrap ” 


him with suffocating arms. 

“Oh, «my boy, my little boy.” 
Her voiced, swooned with: relieved . 
suffering. She hugged himi passion- 
ately to her,. crooning wild, inco- 
herent words. 

He simply clung to her das and 
cried with unutterable relief. 


Later, calming, his mother com-` 


nienced to scold a little. 

Don’ t, > 
He s had a bad time too. Now go 
in and sit by my fire and rest while 
I take him along to the station.’ 
- He was very quiet now. But still 
inclined to’trot, a little ahead of the 
neighbour, eager to be finally home. 
At the police station he was pro- 
duced, feeling very shamefaced, as 
evidence that the little boy who was 
lost had been found. 

Later that night, after the war 
widow-.and her son had climbed to 


the two rooms in which they lived, : 


high above the milliner’s shop, she 
recommenced to scold, to reproach 


him. Tearfully he reminded her that _ 
+ straining towards’ him: and lest 


she’d said she’d be home by eight 
at the very latest. She cried again 
at this, seeming to think it in some 
way unfair. Mrs. Lovell, she told 


f a a 


said the neighbour. - 
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him at length, between sighs and 
sobs, was dying of a cancer, and 
she’d stayed to.do what she could 
for her and poor , Mr. Lovell; and 
poor Philip. didn’t realize, and he’d 
so badly wanted to go to the school 
sparts, on the following day, and 
she’d stayed to mend and sew some 
buttons on his white cotton: shirt. 
She had just missed a train, she 
said, and had had to wait half an 


hour at Exchange as the following > 
trains didn’t stop at.Hillforth. She ` 


had arrived at Hillforth station at 
ten past nine—ten minutes after 
he’d left it for the city. i 

They slept together that night as 
they had sometimes done before 
when he had been ill. Poor Philip, 
he thought, just: before he reeled 
into sleep, and Mr. Lovell . . . of 
course, it- mould make ` him seem 
funny 

He was alep, A EE 
ing moan woke him; it became dis- 
tinct speech: “Oh, the waves !— 
hear the waves on the shore! He’s 
drowned—oh! my boy, my little 
boy I” He felt her grief once more 
as ‘his own’ excruciating 
stirred, snuggled close to her back, 
rubbing „his cheek against it. His 
mother woke, half-turned ; her hand 
reached out and found him. She 
sighed, a long,’ deep, sigh. 

He slept again and dreamed that 


_ he was fleeing up the shore from a ` 


-great wave which perpetually 
- reared behind.him. But he could not 
increase his distance "from it nor 
lessen the distance between him and 


“his mother,- who stood a long way 
off on the Sandhills, apparently un- . 


able to move, her outflung arms 


the wave should engulf him for 
ever, he must keep on running, 
running, running. 
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The Sun that Shines on the Dead eae 


HENRY , WILLIAMSON 


When the German Great General 
_ Staff decided to quit ‘their. ‘“Blood 
Bath’’.on the Somme in March, 
1917, they blew up every cottage 
and mined ,every cross-road, cut 
down every tree that occluded 
observation for artillery, removed 
`, every railway line, put detonators 
in some.of thé porcelain insulators 
of the thrown telegraph posts, 
riddled every sheet of corrugated 


iron. With a hand grenade, -and - 


generally destroyed everything that 
might have ‘been of the slightest 
use to their enemies; and having 
done this, they walked back one 
Saturday night ‘to their Siegfried 
Stellung, which we called the 
Hindenburg Line. At the time. there 
~vas much newspaper talk .in 


England about their Corpse Fac- ° 


tories, wherein they were supposed 
to- melt down the bodies of their 
dead to obtain fats for high explo- 
_sives. We soldiers in France 
regarded it as just something else 
in’ the newspapers, which were 
of life outside the war; and we 
knew the story was ‘‘made up” or 
a fake, for everywhere in the aban- 
doned country between the’ old 


‘broken Somme battlefields and the. 


new untried Siegfried Stellung were 


to be seen German cemeteries, set` 
' with* wooden crosses and flower-- 


Beds. Some of our shells at Achiet- 


le-Grand had chanced to fall among. 


the graves, disclosing long leather 
-~ boots and curiously shrunken grey 
tunics. There were many cemeteries 
behind their lines on the Somme. 
One at. Ablaizanville had wrought- 
. iron ‘gates, 
stones and monuments, carved with 


, names and often regimental crests. - 


It caused’some wonder and respect 
in the khaki-clad passers-by, to see 
_ such care for the dead. British 
- wounded /prisoners who had died in 
.German feld- hospitals were laid 
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` side by side with the German dead. 


` boxes, 


and cream-coloureéd: 


equal.care and thought- had been 


so we did not'believe what we read 
in the newspapers sent from home 
about the German ‘corpse factories. 

About that timé, cantering over 
the downs, I.came upon a solitary: 
grave in the middle of a grassy” 
valley: 'I dismounted and stood 
before it. with wonder and silence, 


for we had moved up the day before, - 
‘a Sunday, 


and after the filthy 
deadening and. discoloured crater- 
zories of the Ancre valley it was a 
strange sight, this solitary grave on” 
the green slope, set with a broken- 
bladed propeller for 


nonette for coverlet; the three 
square yards railed off from cattle. 
Here rests in God a brave unknown 


. English flier “who fell in combat, : 
“July, 1916. 


I remembered all this the more 


‘vividly as, seven years later almost 


to the day, I stopd and watched the 
graves in a'cemetery: I had visited 
during the war (sending home some 
violas in a letter, to my Mother) ` 
being dug up. It was in another 
little valley, by St. Leger ; and I 
came < 
seeing brown bones and scraps of 


headstone, j 
. With pansies and violas and mig- 


.. given to friend’ and -foe alike. And' 


\ 


upon the scene suddenly, . 


blackenéd rag being shovelled into | 


roughly’ in the shape of 
coffins, and very narrow. The tall . 
blond Flemish labourers—small ' 
boys during the War—picked up the 


. bones and chucked them in. What 
remained of the grey. uniform cloth , 
_ was black and brittle as old mush- ` 


room fragments dried by.the sun. 


- An Englishman of the’ War, 
Graves: Commission. _ supervised ` 
with a -French gendarme. The 


Englishman was there to see that 
no English bones ‘were’ taken. by 
mistake, for in war-time friend‘ and 
foe were often buried together. But 


t Pe 


- there 


not, I thought vihi irony, in peace- 
time—that time when the nations, 
or those who obtain power for their 


financial groups, called. politicians, © 


practise war, and invent new ways 
of death. The bones of the. slain - 


might."lie side-by-side at peace’ in. 


war-time, but in peace-time they 
were religiously separated into 
nations again, each to its place: 


the British to the fair white gardens. 


that were ‘‘forever' England,” and 
the others to—the Labyrinthe. 


$ 


I began ‘to feel the desolation of - 
the place weigh intolerably upon: 


me; and my thoughts grew 


' strongly towards England. I deter-, 


mined to get at once. to Albert, and 
take the first train to 
Boulogne. ‘Walking beside -the 
marshes of the Ancre, set with their 
burnt and splintered poplar stumps 
arising out of the new green growth 
four and five feet high, I began to 
feel ‘that I was almost back again 
in the known past; but when I 
turned off at the entrance of a little 
_ groove in_ the high land, scarcely 
more than.a cleft in the slope above 


the road, I was bewildered and lost. ` 
- For some’ weeks, in the winter of 


early 1917 I had lived there, in a 
` shelter made’ of | sandbags 
roofed: with iron sheets. Was this 
the place? I did not know. Where 
was the broken tank bellied ‘in the 
mud, and the great craters made 
by 12-inch armour- -piercing shells 


of the railway gun’ at Bapaume? < 


Had my sandbag-shelter not stood 
by, that bank, below the charred 
splinter of an ash tree? One frosty 
morning, coming out of the, line, 
I had lain down and slept in. my 
mud-hard clothes and soddeh boots, 
by ,the improvised stove; and in 
the morning the leather toecaps had 
been burnt through and the wool of 
the socks was rotten with singeing. 
Where was the site: of my shelter? 
I found neither ash-stump nor shell- 


and. 
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craters: all was a tangle of wild © 
grasses. ' ` po q 
I. walked on again, down the 


` road from which in that winter the ` 
mud. had: been scraped almost un- 
‘ceasingly .by day—being remade 
every minute by the endless passing ` 
of wheels and feet: mud which in a © 
few weeks had’-risen six feet and 
more beside the road, in layer upon 


layer of grey coagulations, embed- 
“ding broken limbers and swelled 


mule-corpses, ` shattered wheels, 
abandoned rifles and machine’ gun . 
tripods, all the shell-wreckage of 
the nights scraped and heaved off . 


-the glimmering grey surface by 


Jatieue parties of infantry, battalions 

“resting”? out of the line. Now it 
was merely a French road; deserted 
on a. Sunday afternoon, nothing of 
the animation of my world left; 
only the grey rain: of the Somme, 
once so dreaded, but now beginning 
to touch my face, an element that 
had not changed, that was faithful. 

The rain ceased, but the clouds 
were dulling the day. I was passing | 
below Aveuluy Wood, where our 
men had hidden and assembled on 
the night before the attack of July 
the First, when ‘some of the 
battalions in this section had lost 
all their: officers, and by evening 
were back again in the front line 
from which they had started. The 
nightingales, sang in the wood in’ 
the spring of that far away year as 
they were singing now. I stopped 
to listen, and a bird began to sing 
‘a few yards away from, me, at me 
edge of the covert.’ 


It is true that we put into Nature. 
only | what we are: our own 
thoughts and feelings. I had begun 
to realise that truth which Richard 
Jefferies had expressed in one of the- 


last sentences ‘dictated by the dying ~ 


artist, When ‘man goes, Nature. 
ends. It had’ been a shock to realise 
‘that there were no. immortal | 
feeling’s - ‘of beauty or truth in the. 


«world, ee than ‘that created: by. ` 
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` the great poets and artists: for it 
` meant that the spiritual ‘world 
would die out of the universe with 
mankind. It meant, further, that 


there was no spiritual purpose in, 


evolution; no’ spirit of Kristos 
behind the -creative power of the 
sun-in heaven. Man stood alone; 
and only man could help himself. 

The effect of the nightingale 
singing was personal only; I put 
feelings into it that were of me 
alone. Its song was for me a symbol 
of longing for harmony and 
beauty; I had heard it singing in 
-the woods in my boyhood, when the 
world was new and wonderful; and 
F heard it again in the thickets of 
Picardy and Artois during the time 
of the blasting of European ‘youth. 
Then they were the voice of 
England,’ singing through the 
bombardments in the valley of the 
Ancre. Now, seven years later, I 
listened to the’ bird singing. while 
the tears dropped from my eyes. 

‘A low and plaintive note stole 
, through the hazel wands and the 
ashpoles; there was a pause; three 
high and frail, as though unsure, 
notes of song; another pause; then 
the green air of spring around me 
seemed to shake ‘with the deep 
liquid notes of the bird’s passion. 
I knew that what I had come to 
seek on the battlefields, I had found 
again: my purpose in life. 

‘The nightingale’s song was a 
symbol of human longing, as old 
as the longing in man for love and 
immortality. It was poetry; it was 
truth; and nothing else mattered. 


The bird’s song was perfection: ` 
were it a little less so, it would’ 


` touch all human hearts at once. 


$ 
I was tired; rain was beginning 
to fall; and I began to wonder if 
I might find a bed for the night in 
a village which I had known only 


as a waste of rubble, and cellars ` 


protected by gas-curtains; and I 
hurried down the valley, to see with 
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relief lights in a window, and to 
hear music and laughter within. 
After hesitation, being aware of my 
wet and wild appearance (I was 
unshaven with several days’ growth 
on my chin and my face was deeply 
burned ‘by the sun, my hair was 
long and wet and I. was without 
ovetcoat or hat) I pushed open the 
door and entered the estaminet. 

It was part of the new France: 
and I did not like it. The floor was 
of composition made to look like 
marble. The mirrors behind the bar 
had the tawdriness of new, factory- 
made things; the ‘‘oak’’ panels of 
the chair-backs were of American 
pressed paper. I thought I would 
ask for a cognac, before asking’ for 
a room for the night. 

The bar was lit by a hissing 
petrol lamp, the white light - of 
which hurt my: eyes. The ‘light 
made more pale the faces of the 
young men and women dancing to 
the blare of an automatic American 
hurdy-gurdy. On the wall a notice 
was hung 
GRAND ‘ANGLAIS JAZZ- BALLE EVERY 

SUNDAY NIGHT WELLCOME. 


Although the hot smoky atmos- 
phere made my breathing noticeable 
to me, fny melancholy was slightly 
dispelled by that “wellcome,” and 
another cognac. During a break in 
the demand for drinks some 
minutes later I managed to edge 
myself through the crowd to the 
landlord. My bedraggled appear- 
ance caused a mild amusement 
among the crowd of youths; the 


- baggy tweed knickerbockers were 


an unfamiliar sight, and caused 
deliberate staring, ‘followed. by 
giggles. These were the little boys, 
grown up, who had pestered the 
troops for bully biff, biskeet, and 
ceegarette, a decade previously. __ 

The landlord was suspicious. . 
Why did I walk in'the rain without 
a coat? Hadn’t I got a coat? Had 
I been looking for work in Bapaume 
(it was a slight shock to hear that 
name mentioned as a workaday 


town). Was I dike ‘the others, who 
-did not much like working in the 
brick factories there? Was -.I an 
Italian? What had I got in my 
pack? Had I money for a bed? I 
showed him my note-case, taking 
out the dirty creased tattered paper 
money of the district. It satisfied 
him, and I was invited.to drink and 
dance. In fact, Wellcome to the 
Jazz-Balle! 

There were Italian plasterers in 
the throng, who were earning, I 
learned, from 40 to 8o francs a day. 

. While I was speaking to ‘one from 
Fiume, a pale thin French youth 


with long hair lurched up, flung ' 


down a 100-franc note, and yelled 
for drinks all round. Most of the 
men had rum,’ which cost half a 
franc a glass—about a penny ‘in 


English money. I learned from the ` 


important whispers of the land- 
‘lord’s ` wife—reminding © me of 
another landlord’s wife in a Devon 
village—that the benefactor wads 
the son of a millionaire, who spent 
hundreds of francs ‘in the -place 
most evenings. They were all 
seeing Life in the place, I gathered. 

Later, from the landlord himself 
I heard the story of the youth’s 
millionaire father. That astute 
individual had made his fortune 
immediately the village had re- 
assembled after ‘the war, by 
buying for cash-down the sites of 
shattered buildings, 
that the reparation grants would 
repay ` him generously later on. 
They did. The law fixed the repara- 
tion payments at four times the 
attested value of the pre-war house: 
No other evidence was required: 
you claimed for what you had had— 
valuable furniture and all—and the 
total was multiplied by four. As thé 
local profiteer was ‘‘in’’ with the 
local attorney ħe soon became a 
rich man; and to-day, my infor- 
mant said, he owned over fifty 


houses as well as the only butchers’ 


shops in the -place-za flourishing 
monopoly, buying old :cows at four 


. money. He 


speculating. 
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francs a kilo, and’ selling ‘‘bif- 
steck” at 12-16 francs a kilo. The 
landlord claimed to be a great 
friend of the parvenu, his friend- 
ship was measured -by his envy. 
The son, I gathered, was a very 
nice young chap, very free with his 
bought the ancient 
screw-cows for father. Jt was like 
old: times in the Devon village 
pubs, listening to that talk. I kept 
my reserve of scorn for the pétit 
bourgeois attitude hidden from my 
eyes, It was the same old world of 
men. The Somme might never have 
happened. 


‘I could not enter into their fun; 


I was entirely a stranger. among © 
the living, and half a stranger to ` 


myself—-a man who had lost part 
of himself, and was now only 
beginning to realise that the new 


being he had grafted on to himself ' 


seemed likely to alienate him from 
others all his life. For. years the 
lost paft had’ lurked in the marsh, 


_ seeing wraiths ‘of men in khaki, 


always laden and toiling, wraiths 
of depressed mules sick with en ee 
and mud-rash, walking in long ‘files 
up to the field-gun batteries, past 
wraiths of howitzers flashing away 
their shells with stupendous cork- 
screwing hisses upwards, wraiths 
of pallid flares making the night 
haggard, while bullets whined and 
fell’ with short hard splashes in the 
shadowy and gleaming swamps of 
the Ancre. : 

I could not sleep. The moonlight 
in the open window, the pale shine 
of the gibbous: moon .showed 


‘patches on the ‘ceiling under the 


leaking roof, the bare plastered 
walls, the floor-boards without 
carpet or furniture. . ‘The dancers 
seemed to be walking about in the 
road all night; but at 2 a.m. the 
hurdy-gurdy -ceased ‘its blaring 
mechanical jazz; the last unsteady 
steps and confused voices went 
away down the uneven brick-rubble 


road, and I heard the frogs in the 
- Swamp. s 


n 
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I could not sleep. Was I wrong 
in thinking that a man created all 
feeling in- a placé? Might he not 
be, after all, a medium for the 
spirit of a place? Might there not 
be a demoniacal influence in the 
marsh, materialising out of ‘the 
harsh, ceaseless croaking among 
the stumps of the dead poplars? 
The perpetual and restless spirits of- 
old wrong and imposed cruelty and 
hate and despair wandering among 
the reedy shell-holes, among the 
broken wheels of guns, and the 
rusty wire -in the long grasses? The 
young green had grown again, 
hiding the old bitternesses, but the 
. desolation was still there. The 
voung danced at their Jazz-Balle, 
the cunning made profit, the money- 
markets ruled the world as before, 
the war was still continuing within 
the crystallised mentalities of 
human beings, the war had brought 
no purification to the world, only 
. to those who did not matter any 
more, the less insensitive survivors 
of a decimated generation, such ‘as 
myself, 

The trains from Lille and Amiens 
crashed noisily past the window, 
and diminished in the distance; I 
heard the water-fowl in the marsh 
again; a star moved steadily across 


the window spacé, seeming’ to ‘look 
into the room curiously, when a 
tranquillity came upon me, though 
glimpses of the past came with 
unavailing sadness. 

The dug-outs of Yravine, where 
Colonel Freyberg had won the 
Victoria Cross, had subsided; the 
dry-rotted timbers broke with a 
touch; the pistons .and cylinders: 
and mainshaft of a Sopwith triplane 
rusted in the grasses—the charred 


‘fuselage visible once on the ridge 


above Station Road—with rifle 
barrels and holed helmets and burst , 
Minenwerfer cases. Was it all over 
and done with; or was all to do 
again? 

The Ancre flowed in its chalky 
bed, swift and cold as before, . 
gathering its green duckweed into 
a heaving coat as of mail, and 
drowning the white flowers of the 
water-crowsfoot. Only one thing of 
all our work remained—the wooden 
military bridge over Mill Causeway. 
Our work? a voice seemed to be 
saying, the voice of the wan star. 
What you seek is lost forever in 
ancient sunlight, which arises again 
as Truth. : 

The voice wandered thinner than 
memory, and was gone with the 
star under the horizon. 


UM 


FOR 


SEED IN THE HEART 


Last year in The Adelphi there 
was a paper by J. R. White entitled 
Nervous Breakdown as Condition 
` of Rebirth. The writer’s diagnosis 
of the ill of our time, while it was 
couched: in a phraseology which 
some of us find to be a stumbling 
block, was sound in principle, and 
stands beside much that has been 
written by the more courageous and 
clear-minded of our time. John 
Middleton Murry, C. G. Jung, 
H. G. Wells and Lewis Mumford 
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are four men who have seen with`a 
painful clarity the dilemma which 
confronts man to-day. These are 
very different men’ who have had 
very different kinds of experience, 
they started from different points 
of departure and superficially they 
appear to be aiming at different 
goals. It is- my personal opinion 
that the indictment which each of 
them has drawn up can be resolvéd . 
into oñe judgment but it is also my 
own individual view that none of 


them has said enough on the ques-, 


tion, ‘(What then must we do?” I 
believe that Jung and Wells cannot 
now give the answer.'I do not know 
- whether’ the others can or not. I 
am tempted to believe that my 
genetation, which came to maturity 


. between the end of the interwar 


period and the present will be 
charged with finding that’ answer, 
and it is in that belief that I offer 
these words. ~' 


Renan, in his life of Jesus, made ' 


the discovéry that those who shape 
a new epoch out of the ruins of an 
old are activated by two basic 
realities. They must first of«all per- 
ceive that the old order has so con- 
clusively come to an end that there 
_is an appearance, of complete and 
irremediable catastrophe. They 
must learn to despair. In this reality 
they are prone to foretell the col- 
‘lapse of nations, the judgment of 
the wicked and the coming of the 
kingdom of the righteous. Before 
the coming of Christ the ancient 
world had been denounced by the 
. prophets and one part of the teach- 
ing of Christ was also a tale of woe 
‘and lamentation. Jung in the 
present éentury has spoken of. the 
modern man, just as Nietzsche 
spoke of the superman, as being a 
new ‘conception of the human, a 
new order of man, a “completely 
different type of being, without the 
evolution of which ‘a new epoch 
would be unthinkable. Wells has 


said that man must adapt steeply, 


upwards or go down and out. 
Mumford sees’ the same alternatives. 
Murry, if I do not misunderstand 
him, calls for a regeneration no less 
fundamental than that demanded by 
Jesus in the parallel circumstances 
of his own time, and he has quite 
categorically stated that the way to 
this regeneration is through the re- 


birth of the personal and sexual - 


relationship. All ‘Christ’s finer 
teaching had to do with the personal 
relation and if he did not speak of 
sex, T believe that it was because 


the tension 


‘the times call for: 
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sex was not a pressing problem of 
his ‘time. I am aware of the flood of 
furious disagreement which this last 
statement might cause, and I have 
read the evidence marshalled to 
refute any such suggestion,, but I 
am unconvinced, ; 

The second discovery, or second 
part of the. discovery made by 
Renan, was that unless the prophet 


_of destruction was confronted with 


an equally urgent reality on the 
opposite pole, he could not attain 
necessary to redeem 
prophecy’ into the creative word. 
This polar opposite to the reality of 
catastrophe is ,the reality of 
simple, sweet, continuous, every- 


-day experience. If I. see a mouse 


building his nest in the corn I can- 
not believe in the judgment ‘day. If 
I see a suckling child or a suckling 
pig or a man in his pride or a 
woman in her satisfaction, I cannot 
give credence to the voice of doom. 
If the prophet is not also a poet he 
cannot create the world: if the poet 
dares not come to prophecy he can- 
not create the world. 


Jung in Zurich: healing’ ee 
neurosis of the well-to-do, Wells, 
a rich’man of ‘many books, Mum- 
ford with his essential scholarly 
humility, have sown seeds which are 
sprouting in knowing hearts but 
they are not the husbandmen that 
they have been 
valiant dogs but have had their day. 
What of Murry? The writers of the 
last half century have often been 
good and often great men. The 


world -has not been deficient in 


talent, in genius, during my time. 
But nearly all of the men whom 
my generation have accepted as 


` masters have worked too hard, have 


written too much, have vanished 
into their own works and have been 
eaten by their own literature. Woe 
unto the mán who produces many 
books! Fhey are so many little 


‘wolves to eat him up, so many 


mouths which he has to feed. The 
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busy. man as muchas the business 
man is the symbol of our age. . 
This is only one half of the 
indictment’ of the prophets and 
poets. The other is a more serious 
“accusation. I put it in a question. 
What'have you had to- say to my 
people? When Wells wrote a book 


~ he went as far towards that. half 


fictitious figure, the ordinary man, 
as anyone. He js read by typists, 
clerks, shopkeepers, 
schoolteachers, solicitors, 
‘men and the young people of secon- 
dary and nightschool. In this he far 
outshone Jung who wrote’for medi- 
cal men and a very few intellec- 
- tuals. Mumford, I know, although 
he is not a difficult writer, does not 
penetrate below a certain depth. 
Middleton Murry i is often taken out 
of ‘the’ good lending libraries and is 
read by all who are literary 
amateurs. Recently I know he: has 
touched a wider public. If the 
world were to be saved by intelli- 
‘gentsia, bureaucrats, a dictator, or 


even a proletariat, all would be well.. 


_But while a few. revolutionaries 
may bring in a 1917 in Russia or a 


THE SQUIRE’S PEW 


“He was a very parfit gentil 
knight.” So read the last line on 
the stone plaque above the squire’s 


pew. It was not’ very original of 


them, but the English squirearch 
has never cared greatly for origi- 
nality. An only son, he had been 
-~ killed on St. George’ s Day, 1917, 
leading his men into battle. He was 
twenty-one, arid a very parfit gentil 
knight. That was all they had 
permitted themselves to record. > 


That was all, but it was enough . 


to set the mind free and let loose 
the imagination, so that somehow, 
in the silence of an empty church, 
„one heard the. shrill cries of a boy 
as he tumbled about the squire’s 
orchard. Somehow, 
square stone plaque, one saw him 
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engineers, - 


clergy-. 


through the., 


1916 in Ireland, and while an en- 


‘lightened aristocracy may Teform 


farming in England in -.the 
eighteenth. century or roi the 
franchise in, 1832, and while a. 
bureaucracy may convert a peasant 


‘ country into an industrialised state, 


or in the -service of ‘a party ; 
nationalise or socialise decaying 
capitalism, and while one German 
or Turk may focus sentiment into 
a nation, no clique’ however wise- 
can regenerate humanity. No | 
writer, lecturer, -saint, . politician, 
cleric can do it, nor any group .of' 
such men. The rebirth of humanity 

can only be achieved ‘by the spiri- 
tual alchemy of individual men 

shorn ‘of title, worth, . respect, 

doctrine, in direct. contact with the . 
mass of lovable, undifferentiated,, 
bewildered, ‘common. men who ' 


..alone in times of the greatest crisis 


are the reservoir of further forward - 
going. There: is no place for the’ 
entrepreneur when ‘humanity takes 
the jump. 

What .then must we do? That 
What `” 


which cannot be written. 
then, must we do? You must. 


L. B. BARR. 


ride his pony across the.wide lawn, 
and followed him to cramped cot- 
tages where he stood shyly, cap in 
hand, while his mother inquired 
about an ailment or left a maga- . 
zine, Then it was, plain to hear him, ^ 


‘a few years later, clamouring to be | 


off at once, and saying the war’ 


would be all over by Christmas. `- 


So he would go, perhaps not the 
first warrior to ride through the’ 
squire’s gates, though no, doubt the - 
first to do so in a motor-car. And ` 
the woman who took. him to the 
cramped cottages (it seemed only. ' 
yesterday) would stand on the ter- 
race until: the-iron gates were. 
closed ‘behind the car, ‘and only a. 
smell of petrol and the fading noise 
of an engine : remained. It may have . 


` been then, walking back to the 
drawing room, that she thought of 
this line from Chaucer. 

But the squire’s house, one 
imagined, would be equal to the 
shock that had stirred the whole 
world. Such places believe in 
keeping up appearances, and if the 
foundations were now corrupted by 
the worm anxiety, you would not 
have suspected it. As the slow 
seasons did not fail to visit the 
park, so the daily rhythm would go 
on. And perhaps anxiety was 
allayed by stories of brave deeds in 
France, and the even ritual of 
living enlivened by news of promo- 
tions and decorations, so that by 
the early spring of 1917 it might 
seem that the worm anxiety was 
asleep. 

What were they doing when the 
blow fell? Did they bring the tele- 
gram to her across the lawn, when 
she was walking there, stooping 
now and then to pull up a weed? 
Or had she rung for tea, and was it 
lying odious and incongruous 
among silver and china .on the 
tray? However it may have. been, 
the worm anxiety could do no 
more, 

The mind is reluctant to abandon 
a train of thought, but the church 
clock stirred in, the silence as if to 
gather strength. for the strokes that 
would write of another hour, and 
broke the pattern that had been 
woven from a fine of lettering. It 
was time to go. But perhaps it was 
inevitable, as one walked rustling 
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through the brittle leaves of last 
summer, that the imagination, 
feeling the incompleteness of the 
pattern it had begun, should gather 
the broken threads for the final 
chapter. For that, surely, must be 
the very wall of the squire’s park, 
and’ round the bend one would 
come to the great. gates, see the 
sweep of the drive, and possibly 
the big house itself, with its long 
, terrace and many windows, and an 
odd chimney smoking here and 


there in the tranquillity of order. It 


may be (the thought was exciting) 
-one would see the woman who had 
known her Chaucer, grown old 
now, but still moving slowly across 
the lawn, poking an occasional 
weed with her stick. 

Alas, the imagination is lavish 
and enthusiastic, but it is inac- 
‘curate. For war, with its insatiable 
greed, had come again to that 
place. Had it beckoned yet another 
knight? No one could say; but 
certainly it had torn-up the wrought 
iron gates. And the sunken tracks. 
that had şo cruelly cut the mossy 
drive must have been ‘made by 
tanks and lorries. A broken sentry 
box lying on its side showed that 
even the military had gone away. 
There was no order and no tran- 
quillity; only the empty silence 
which marked the end of a story. ` 

It was hard luck, very parfit 
gentil knight, that you 
perish so untimely, but you were 
spared much. i 

ALAN SHADWICK. 


FROM THE BANKS OF INDIAN RUN: 


A THOUSAND DOORKNOBS 


From the end of cornhusking 
until we turn the first furrow in the 
spring, we farmers are slaves to 
that bluf, hearty, florid figure, the 
auctioneer. His announcements of 
sales to come: posters in’ pink, 
blue, manila, green and orange are 


tacked three layers deep on every 
telephone pole. They are the means 
whereby he draws after him in 
febrile restlessness an entire 
countryside. 

One farmer meeting, another in 
this season asks invariably, ‘‘Going 
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to the sale?’’ Which sale depends 
on where he will find the largest 
` crowd, for by the nature of our 


occupation we are superlatively 
gregarious. The larger the crowd 
the better: the auctioneer’s art 


flourishes: in the midst of numbers. 
The ‘crowd varies, now composed 


~~ of. grain farmers and stockmen, 
' ¿whose ponderous trucks often roll 


"away ironically empty if the sale 
“goes against them’’; now, in the 
opposite corner of the county, made 
up. of dairymen, with numbers of 
handsome bearded Amish, hatted 
and cloaked; who tramp the muck 
in high galoshés, full of boisterous 
stories, their mouths crammed with 
tobacco and the jargon of the cow- 
stable. From them let the ignorant 


glean if he can one hint as to which. 


cow he, should dismiss with con- 
tempt, which he should fight to 
own! 

This Saturday the sale is at 
Roseland—not a big sale, for it 
does not begin until one in the 
afternoon—but important, for 
Roseland is a homestead where 
never a sale has been called in our 
time. The crowd is immense. From 
afar glitter the ranks of assembled 
cars. Among the pines behind the 
comfortable square dwelling, built 
of large bricks of local manufac- 
ture, people already clot darkly 
about Bullfrog, the auctioneer. 

' “Milk cans gone yet?’’ pants a 
newcomer, trying to force his way 
through and standing on tiptoe to 
see what is being called. 

‘Man, don’t get in a swivet!”’ 
laughs a neighbour. ‘‘You’ve all 
the milk cans now a body. can use. 
How many’d you buy at the Stump 
sale? Why man alive,” he lowers 
his voice confidentially, “know 
what the first two brought? Three 
sixty! You can get ’em new for 
that.” 

Under a benignant sun, almost 


the first this spring, the mood of - 


the multitude expands and flowers 
in not ungraceful repartee. Objects 
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of no intrinsic worth—a wash- 
board, a carton of flat-irons—are , 
run gleefully to fantastic figures; 
while substantial pieces of furni- 
ture (one bed, fifty cents; springs 
for the same, two bits) suffer. by a > 
like caprice. Mr. Israel, ruddy, tall 
and aquiline’ {where did so typical 
a pioneer come by that name?) 
buys an oil lantern for a nickel. 
One Zucharelli obtains a dishpan 
full of assorted clocks, some 
guaranteed to run, for ten cents. 
However small the sale, Bull- 
frog’s humourous sense of cere- 
mony never fails. ‘‘Is that all?’’ he 
sings when the bidding lags. He 
holds his arms outstretched, palms , 
upward, ready to clap in signal of 
finality. “Are you through? are 
you through? .. . All right, Mr. 
Cosgray. The old ice-box is yours P”? 
Meanwhile we ate working 
nearer to the farm implements, 
where the serious business of the 
sale begins. People dribble away 
from Bullfrog’s entertainment and 
with -more recent comers revolve 
about the wagons, the mowing 
machine, the binder, and the hay 
loader. It is not hard to read in 
their faces a grim determination 
not to bid’ above the figure’ they 
have set themselves. Their 
thoughts build about them a wall 


-of almost hostile silence. 


Bullfrog exerts every art to keep. 
those within the-sound of his voice 
mellow and easy-tempered. Nor is 
it wholly salesmanship designed to 
loosen purse strings. I believe that 
Bullfrog enjoys the unexpected . 
sallies, the wit that flashes across 
the ring wherein he performs. His 
prominent blue eyes lose that hard- 
ness wherewith he drives the reluc- 
tant bidder, the syllables that fall 
from his lips are not all of a 
stereotyped brightness. He is 
startled into humour that theoreti- 


cally his profession looks upon 
askance. 
“Before we sell this sleigh, 


gentlemen (hold on now, don’t all 


crowd up at once!), here’s some 
things in’ the box. Quite: a lot of 
things. You hand ’em up to me, 
Ed, I mean Mister Rose. You know 
what you got; bless.me, I don’t 
: Here’s a brand new dairy 
thermometer, so’s you can test 
your milk when the inspector comes 
round. And these milk tubes, 
almost new; and this hard rubber 
syringe. You can use that—vwell, 
you can use it on the inspector! 
. . .‘All for one money! Who’ll 
bid a quarter? Ten cents then? . . 
Here’s some more milk tubes and 
a teat dilator. A dime anybody?— 
_ They’ re yours, Joe; you know how 
“to use ’em if anybody does!” 

“And now, gentlemen, step up 
and see more china doorknobs than 
ever you saw in your life before!” 
He turns dramatically to his audi- 
ence, voice big with wonder: 
“Who wants to buy a thousand 
doorknobs?” 

As I wait in the radiant kitchen 
for the clerk to compute my tally, 
I reflect that each of us is bearing 
home his share of china doorknobs. 
Mine is a tarpaulin that when, un- 
folded discloses holes ‘‘a hog could 
walk through,” as my competitor 
put it, The worst of it is we count 
our purchases not as so much loss, 
but outright gain. We are proud 
to have outwitted the other fellow, 
though not quite sure what we shall 
do with our prize. 


We are all losers—all, that is, 
except Bullfrog. He sits, resting 
his voice, as he puts it; happily 


contemplating his fee. For the team ` 


alone, gentle gray mares whose 
grandmothers were sired at Rose- 
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The Horse’s Mouth 
Joyce Cary. 
Michael Joseph, ros. 6d. 


- A painter’s excuse for review- 
ing Mr. Carv’s novel is the interest 
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land, his share will be something 
over thirty dollars. The total for 
two and one-half hours’ calling will 
be substantial. No wonder he is 
content. 

There is not a farmer here but 


will be unfit for honest work a. 
week to come. Even Mister Rose’: 


yields to the universal intoxication. 


On the lot he declares ‘roundly:’ 


“You buy this cultivator, boy, and- 
I’ come plow corn for you this 
summer. I mean it! How’m I goin’. 
to put in my time if I don’t do 
something?” By the 
reaches the kitchen his tune has 
changed. “I’m gain’ to move to 
town and be a preacher! You 
know, Bullfrog, there’s oné item 
we forgot.” He aims a thumb at 
corpulent Mrs. Rose who, while 
lamenting her old home, cannot 
desist from beaming. “Her. We'll 
have to let that go until I have 
another sale, eh, Bullfrog?” “And 
I good and hope that will be 


never!” murmurs Mrs. Rose. 


In such fashion we strip Rose- 
land and drive away. The Cattle 
low; the team, as they are har- 
nessed and taken up the road, look 
back toward home, reluctant and 
distressed. Of inanimate objects, 
the wheat cradle, the flail, a coffee 
mill turned the colour of the berry 
(“A genuine antique, folks !? ail 
that was integral to the economy of 


a prosperous farmstead, will within 


the hour be totally dispersed, to 
gather dust in a hundred attics, 
disused, and—such is our fashion 
with whatsoever. we gain by 
chance—misvalued, 

BERNARD RAYMUND. 


the’ duthor takes in his subject 
matter. It was recommended by a 
draughtsman, - and among my 
acquaintance artists have enjoyed it 
hugely. It is a study of the decline 
of Gulley Jimpson, once a success- 
ful impressionist, who is, in his old 
age, a complete failure as an 
expressionist with a craving to 
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time he, 
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work on walls. The economics of 
this is, surely, not quite accurate. 
Would a painter like Jimpson, with 
work in the national collections, be 
so hounded for’a change of style? 
He might be a relative failure, not 
a complete one. This, however, 
should matter as little to us as it 
does to .Mr. Cary. Failure is 
common enough and it is what Mr. 
Cary does with it that matters. He 
himself uses an impressionist- 
expressionist style -of writing and 
achieves new comic effects. True, 
the basic idea is classic comedy ; 
the old rogue at bay, defending his 
last creative urge against prejudice 
and patronage. The subsidiary 
characters are rich, too, in a tradi- 
tional way. These working-class 
types, racketeers, ne’er-do-well 
“funnies,’? and their airs of 
impoverished self-importance derive 
perhaps from Dickens, and_ the 
knockabout from the halls. What 
is new is the treatment of cockney 
bohemia and the . portraits: the 
young, influential connoisseur, his 
decorative wife, the ‘sculptor and 


his model, and Gulley’s myopic, ~ 


adolescent and adoring apprentice ; 
these are startling. 


This must be due to Mr. Cary’s 
knowledge of modern art. He 
carves and paints everything, not 
excluding, at times, the English 
language, and sticks quotations 
from Blake, like lumps of orna- 
ment, on the surface. As a good 
Adelphi reader I take my Blake 
seriously.: To find Holy Writ used 
lightly, as a kind of inverted comic 
relief is disturbing, but not, I feel, 
quite in the way the. 
intended, like Angela Baddeley’s 
tarantella in the current production 
of A Doll’s House. 

When The Horse’s Mouth came 
out I remember Mr. James Agate 
saying that though Mr. Cary could 
write, the subject of an artistic 
failure was not worthy of his skill. 
That might prove a rash remark, 
for I can imagine Mr. Cary making 
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author . 


hay in the sunshine with a success- 
ful art-man. R 


There is a point here, however. 


-Not that the artist is at liberty to 


choose his subject, or that failure 
is as interesting as success, but 
that serious studies by writers of 
artists-as-men seem to ask for 
trouble. Gulley Jimpson succeeds if 
seen as a mountebank but is un- 
convincing as an artist. Mr. Cary 
can sketch the type from nature— 
his sculptor is realised to perfection, 
one can see him, touch his work— 
and his model too, for the matter 
of that. But full-length studies of 
artists as literary characters hardly 
seem worth the trouble. The heroes’ 
of Zola’s Oeuvre and Maugham’s 
Moon and Sixpence are conven- 
tionally unconventional—poseurs— 
compared with Cezanne and 
Gauguin. The placidity of Steer 
and the enthusiasm of Van Gogh 
seem differentiated beyond carica- 
ture, almost beyond sanity, without 
the work, and quite indescribable. 
The most successful studies of 
artists as personalities, so far, have 
been Vollard’s. These are objective 
reportage of the foibles of men 
whose work the ‘writer whole- 
heartedly admires; the man seen 
very much as by-product of his 
work. 

Mr. Cary’s novel is post-Vollard. 
He reports’ the antics of the hero, 
while the reader is presumed to 
know the worth of the hero’s work. 
This convention cannot be sustained 
and towards the end of the book 
Mr. Cary somewhat awkwardly 
produces: a footnote to indicate that 
the accepted view about Jimpson 
is that he was good once but has 
gone off very considerably at the 
time of the novel. It is a desperate 
effort to have it both ways and get 
on with the writing, but it just is. 
an impossibility. for the reader to 
have an opinion about Jimpson 
without his work, and this doubt 
is fatal to a dramatic finale. The 
moment Mr: Cary says in effect 


I 


that it doesn’t matter whether 
Jimpson is worth bothering about 
or not, 
foundation for his bravura. 

I may be well out of my depth 
but I cannot help feeling that the 
old rascal should have been given 
the benefit of the doubt right to the 
end for reasons of ‘craftsmanship. 
Mr. Cary may hold with Jimpson 
that “Art is a diséase’’: that, good 
or bad, it just happens, but in his 
own art he has chosen to use the 
stage effect of endowing an old man 


eee Revolution . 


The series of booklets of which 
these five* are the first fruits, is 
entitled ‘‘Modern Christian Revo- 
lutionaries.’”” To a world in the 
throes of revolution this is an 
arresting and appealing title; it 
suggests that here may be sought 
pointers to ‘that real religious 
revolution which, in one form or 
another, is the world’s desire. 

But it cannot be said that such 
an anticipation finds fulfilment here. 


These titles and, with one notable. 


exception (Dr. Lampert’ s study of 
Berdyaev), their treatment do not 
denote any clear or common con- 
ception of the real nature of Chris- 


tian: revolution. If that: term has’ 


any real meaning it implies some- 
thing far more rare and radical 
than original thinking or unusual 
piety—a turning upside down and 
inside out of Christian truth of a 
kind so dynamic that it inevitably 
effects a revolution, a turning right 
round, in. Christian living and 
thinking, a profound mutation of 
the, Christian consciousness and 
béhaviour-pattern. 

To how many of the men whose 





* Eric Girt: Donald Attwater. 
REINHOLDT Nigsunr: D. R. Davies. 
G. K.. CHESTERTON : F. A. Lea. . 
C. F. Anprews: Nicol Macnicol. 
Berpyagv : Evgueny Lampert. 
(Modern Christan. Revolutionaries : 

ames 


m 


‘there is no longer any. 
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with astonishing physical energy. 
Jimpson may not be Michelangelo, 
but surely he has to carry the 


‘reader’s sympathy to the end in 


order to support the climax? If he 
is simply an anarchic: nuisance the 
blaze of prismatic writing round his 
death seems uncalled for. 

. The joke is, I suspect, on me. 
I am taking The Horse’s Mouth 
much too’ seriously. But it is more 
than a brilliant joke; it is almost 
a comic masterpiece. 

RICHARD’ MURRY. 


messages are here expounded, or 


to be expounded does the term 
“revolution,” in such a real sense, 


‘really ‘apply? To Berdyaev and 


To the 
saintly, often 
and deep-minded men 


Kierkegaard . certainly. 
remainder? Good, 
scholarly 


‘without a doubt. But is this the 


place for them? And where, in a 
net cast.so wide, are such names 
as those of Karl Barth, Léon Bloy, 
Paul Claudel, Henri Massis or 
Jacques Maritain? Is not the very 
inclusion of many of these names 
and the exclusion of such others, 
a derogation of an idea—that of 
revolution—which our comfortable, 
established religion is'‘all too apt 
to derogate? If this is revolution 
it seems that the soothing gospel 
of gradualness is after all enough. 

It is perhaps significant of the 
pertinence of this criticism of the 
general Scheme of this series that,* 
of these five ‘books, the study of 
Berdyaev by Dr. Lampert should 
transcend the remainder as real 
revolution transcends ‘reformation. 
The Editor could hardly have found 
an exponent better equipped for his 
task. A Russian world-view, a 


background of, Eastern Orthodoxy, 


an English doctorate in philosophy 
combined with a surprising mastery 
of vivid English subserve the ’ 
making of a book which, it may be 
hoped, will be exemplary for future 
books in this series. 
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_ With an admirable economy, dis- 
crimination and comipression Dr. 


Lampert has thrown into high 
relief the main ` features, of 
Berdyaev’s really revolutionary 
Christian thinking—its. ‘‘existen- 


tial? basis, apocalyptic vision, 
` theandric concept of God-Manhood 
(the double ‘‘movement of God 
towards man and man towards 
God’’),. his stress upon inwardness 
and self-awareness as the way to 
self-transcendence and upon the 
relatedness of man to God and man 
.to man in community òr sobornost 
(that rich and untranslatable word), 
his insight into the true freedom 
of the Spirit, his proclamation of a 
‘‘personalistic revolution.” 


The book is starred with sayings 
with the real revolutionary ring; 


it must suffice to quote only 4 hand- ` 


ful to persuade the reader that this 
is a book to buy and to “‘read, 
mark, learn and inwardly digest,” 

for all, who wait and hope for the 
‘real religious revolution. ‘‘God 
expects from us -a free creative 
act.” ‘God işs revealed and 


triumphs through the ordeal of’ 


evil.” ‘*. .-. either brotherhood in 


Christ or comradeship’ in Anti- 
Christ.” ‘‘We must build a new 
knighthood.” He points to a 
“great and unheard-of revolution: 
the revolution of personality,’’ and 
affirms that ‘in order to recover 
the springs of regeneration it is 
necessary to turn inwards.” Here 
“is the stuff of a real Christian revo- 
lution, a new Christian behaviour- 
pattern which is yet as old‘as the 
hills of Olivet and Calvary and 
Zion. And” it is, perhaps, the 
highest praise which can be 
atcorded for such a work to note 


' tionary” 


~ dane affairs is, 


that, in this book, we find Berdyaev. 


and forget’ Dr. ‘Lampert. It is a 
‘virtue in exposition which some 
other studies in this series seem to 
lack. : 

Of the remaining names that of 
_ Reinholdt Niebuhr approaches 
most nearly the conception of 
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_ theology with radical politics’’; 


Christian revolution which has here 
been suggested. Dr. Niebuhr is an 


eminent example of the vogue in 


contemporary Christian thinking 
which Mr. D. R. Davies describes. 
as ‘“‘the combination of orthodox 
he - 
deems this to be both “‘disturbing’’ 
and revolutionary. Some may ques- 
tion whether that now fashionable 
conjunction is necessarily either 
novel or revolutionary. It is to be 
met with very frequently’ in the 
history of Christianity and, in our 
own times, such Christian thinkers 
as Charles Kingsley, F. D. Maurice, 
Canon Scott Holland, Bishop Gore, 
- Conrad Noel and even that pillar 
of orthodoxy and radicalism, the ' 
late archbishop, seem equally quali- 
‘fied for inch/sion in that category. 
Yet to use of these pood and some- 
times great men the term ‘‘revolu- 
smacks of hyperbole. 


A more real title to that rank 
seems to be that which Mr. Davies 
suggests at the conclusion of his. 
study—the insistence that, in Dr. 
Niebubr’s words, ‘“‘the kingdom: 
which is not of this world is in 
this world.’’ This conception of the 
Christian Kingdom with its impli- 
cations of a religion of inwardness, 
instancy and an accepted tension (a 
favourite word in the vocabulary 
‘of Dr. Niebuhr and his following} 
of time and mortal conditions, 
a Christianized dialecticism, and 
therefore of the need for mixing in 
the dusty arena of practical mun- 
if -pursued to its ` 
logical conclusions, a real revolu- 
tion in previous and current Chris- 
tian notions and behaviour-patterns. 
.Whether, when its full implications 


are thought through, it.is. ‘also 
orthodox in Mr. Davies’ sense is 
another matter. yä 

For. the rest, the Editor’s 


k 


pleasing and gracious tribute to his 
friend Eric Gill skims much of the 
cream of that gallant and pious 
Christian, craftsman’s wit- and 
wisdom. He too was radical in 


politics and Roman-orthodox in 
religion. But his religious thinking 
can scarcely be termed revolu- 
tionary. Such sayings as that ‘w 
are so many sweethearts of God” 
or the injunction to ‘‘make a cell 
of good living in the chaos’’. of the 
world do not wave a very red flag 
and .his now almost trite doctrine 
that “we must be born again and 
we must be born again on the land” 
is as old as St. Benedict and as new 
as Mr. H. J. Massingham. It may 
be a revolution in life but, as many 
of its exponents have made mani- 
fest, it by no means always implies 
a revolution in religion. In fact 
Eric Gill’s real revolutionism seems 
to have been rather secular than 
religious and to have little root in 
any radical revolution in Christian 
thinking. The. statement that 
“capitalism is robbery, indus- 
trialism is blasphemy and war is 
murder’’ is as much the cue for 
communists or pacifists as for 
Christians. 


Dr. Macnicol writes in the same 
vein of friendly appreciation of the 
virtue of ‘that rare and saintly 
humanitarian, Charlie Andrews. 
But few who, like the writer, had 
the privilege of his friendship, 
found his either a disturbing or a 
revolutionary personality, except 
insofar as a religion really lived 
is always disturbing. His deep 
sense of the equality before God of 
every race and colour is no novel 
tenet of the Christian creed and 
his passionate championship of all 
underdogs cannot, in a Christian- 
ized civilization, be deemed a revo- 
lutionary attitude. The profound 
Christian simplicity which was able 
to meet and dwell in unity with the 
oriental world-view of men such as 
Tagore and Gandhi was, however, 
perhaps more revolutionary in its 
implications (which Andrews did 
not himself pursue very far) than 
Dr. Macnicol has emphasized. 


M. C-P. 
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The Weak a." “%, 
An Ape,aDoga. e, oz 
Gerald Kersh. Heineman.. Ry 

I have lately read x. 


successive days the two la. 
novels .by Gerald Kersh. The last, | 
The Weak and the Strong, is 
perceptibly -better than the last but 
one, An Ape, a Dog and a Serpent. 
But, if I had come upon the latter 
first, I should be thinking what 
first-rate stuff it is. ` 

.The first thing to say about 
Kersh is that his writing has a fine 
vitality and. zest. The man writes 
out of a full and overflowing mind: 
he is not squeezing invention out 
of his head. And the vitality is not 
merely in idea and construction; it 
pervades and animates ‘the detail 
of his writing. His narrative power 
is strong enough to sweep with it 
whole chunks of dull material. But 
there is no dull material. The 
incident flashes, the sentence 
sparkles. Sometimes his fantasy is 
positively uproarious, like that of 


Wells in Tono-Bungay or ‘Mr. 
Polly. Such is the conversation 
between Prem and Gammon 


Watkins, the publicity man, in An 
Ape, a Dog and a Serpent; or the 
monologue of Shatz in The Weak 
and the Strong. But the uproarious 
fantasy never gets out of hand. 
Prem and Gammon revolve about 
Chinchilla, the fabulous film mag- 
nate, who begins as an idealist, 
dreaming of using the film to 
inspire the world, and ends in a 
dubious haze, suddenly tired, 
knowing no better than ‘we do 
whether he had wanted power 
simply for its own sake after all. 
Shatz‘is his opposite number, but 
in U.S.A. He only walks on in An 
Ape; but is fully anatomised in 
The Weak and the Strong. Shatz 
never had any illusions. The little 
barber’s boy from Poland went after 
the big money and got it. But a| 
suppressed Chinchilla streak comes 
out in him too, when he faces, in 
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ith the other big shots of 
radise Beach, imminent death in 
a collapsed cave. 

Such is the megapolitan world in 
which these two novels are ‘set. 
The first is the story of Chinchilla’s 
career as its film. Napoleon; the 
second ‘that of the behaviour of a 
handful of its denizens, trapped in 
a cave, in prospect of a slow and 
uncomfortable death. In ‘this latter 
company are successful gangsters 
whose last carfridges are spent to 
make a bomb to blast a way out. 
-The weapons of civilisation having 
been exhausted in vain, a punch- 
drunk heavy-weight boxer has a 
brief palwolithic tyranny. There are 


also a professor of entomology and. 


‘a world-famous. composer; two 
Russian adventurers whose racket 
is to.marry heiresses; a gourmand 
-English peer, who is a cocaine- 
addict; the highly successful Dr. 
Toulouse and a Guide who was 
once a gentleman: all enchanting 
to meet—in a book. For women, 
Mme. Toulouse, 
whose grandfather made millions 
out of laundry and whose nobility, 
like her face, is lifted—the left half 
of the latter drops in the cavern- 
crash—-Ritz, the chief gangster’s 
` Moll; and Flamingo. i 
Flamingo, much’ more than 
Shatz, is the creative link between 
the two books. For she and Edda, 
Chinchilla’s wife in An Ape, are 
nf the same tribe, though Flamingo 
belongs to the aristacracy of it. 
Edda is the primitive Eve, inno- 
cently seductive, slut or siren, ‘for 
whom neither money nor power 
have any compulsion: 
has been bitten by both. The cave 
brings her back to her own 
e'emental truth; the lovelier for her 
repented aberration. She is like 
Keats’s Charmian, but with a soul. 
The Professor alone knows her for 
what she is and by a sure sign. 
But Flamingo, he thinks, is different. 
Here now is a good type, a rarity; a 
beautiful woman with courage, a brain 
and a good heart. He likes her neck, 
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Miss de Ham, ' 


Flamingo. 


he thinks; there is a good deal to be 

observed in necks.’ Necks are very 

important. The neck is, for all he knows, 
the seat of the soul. It is a vital con- 

nection—the aerial wire of the body, . 

and the earth plug of the mind, as one 
` might say. Now Ritz’s neck is simply 

there for decoration; Miss de Ham’s . 

neck is a massaged bag; but Flamingo’s 

neck: is, full and graceful, powerful and 
dignified. 

Flamingo is a living grace in the: 
corrupt and money-brittle world. 
She comes from another place: and 
so does the Professor, with his self- 
less yet unfanatical passion for the 
truth. The glimpse of eternity 
recalls them both to their true 
home: her to her love of a man, 
him to his love of mankind, ‘They 
strengthen one another. They are’ 
“the strong.” ; 

Mr. Kersh gets his values right. 
In An Ape they are inchoate, but 
implicit. Edda, at least, is whole; 
while the rest of the world are 
drained of their integrity in the’ 
field of: Chinchilla’s power-vortex. 
It: is a witness ‘to Mr.. Kersh’s 
intuitive rightness that an admirable 
scene, in which Edda is Potiphar’s 
wife to Prem’s Joseph, impresses 
us-as Prem’s ‘‘grand refusal’’ of 
salvation: of life that is not death. 
In The Weak and the ‘Strong, 
which is superior to An Ape in 
nearly all but its ending, his intui- 
tion takes root and grows branches 
in a thrilling story which seems to 
have come naturally as the leaves 
to.a tree. At the tip of one of the 
twigs comes the dénouement of the 
mortal ‘crisis. The punch-drunk 
boxer’s frenzied effort to save a` 
bitch with puppies brings the dead- 
fall down and liberates the 
prisoners—to their doom or their 
deliverance, as they are weak, in 
fear, or strong, in love. ° 

Meantime, I have ordered Mr. 
Kersh’s next novel: I don’t remem- 
ber doing such a thing since I was 
an undergraduate and ordered 
Wells’s. D. H. Lawrence used to 
give me his. 

JOHN MIDDLETON MURRY. 
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Atomic Reflections 


BY THE EDITOR 


When students of the future 
consult the files of The Adelphi—as 
we are modestly persuaded they 
will—they may be surprised to find 
that almost a year passed after the 
dropping of two atomic bombs on 
two Japanese cities without our 
mentioning the fact. Not for the 
lack of thinking about it but be- 
cause there doesn’t seem much to 
say. 

Has the atomic bomb essentially 
altered the situation as it presented 
itself to us any time from 1936 on- 
wards? Then we came finally to the 
conclusion that a major war with 
the weapons of destruction even 
then at man’s disposal would des- 
troy civilization. On this ground, 
mainly, The Adelphi became paci- 
fist. It did not share the belief, held 
by many, that there was a good 
chance of converting the whole 
nation to pacifism. But it appeared 
to be incompatible with our integ- 
rity, once we were convinced that 
war would mean the destruction of 
civilization, not to stand absolutely 
against it. 


It may be said that we were- 


mistaken. Civilization has not been 
destroyed. We do not believe that. 
We believe that what we meant, by 
civilization—European civilization— 
has been destroyed. It may be 
possible to produce an authentic 
successor in Western Europe—to 
create a pacific federation of social 
democracies which will include all 
the nations of Western and 
Northern Europe. But the effort 
immediately depends upon France; 
and, immediately, France is not to 
Þe depended upon. The Trojan 
Horse—which is the Communist 
A 


Party of France—is well within the 
gates, even of the shrunken 
Western Europe which may be re- 
fashioned and consolidated. 

Europe has lost the corporeal 
war. Must she also lose the mental 
one? Europe is terribly tired. And 
Britain only a little less. Yet unless 
Britain can inspire a reinvigoration 
and new unity of Western Europe, 
including Western Germany, con- 
tinental Europe—and ultimately 
Britain herself—will be lost to the 
European idea: the Graeco-Chris- 
tian idea of the sanctity of truth 
and of thé individual person. The 
chances of Britain being successful 
in this enterprise are not exactly 
rosy. But we do not despair of 
them. France may reassert her 
sanity. 

How far has the atom-bomb 
changed the situation? Had the 
war of 1939 begun with a deluge of 
V-bombs and rocket-bombs from 
Germany, Britain would have lost 
it. On any calculation it was touch 
and go. If Britain is involved in an 


- atomic war she has no chance of 


surviving as an ordered society. 
The situation would have been 
essentially the same even without 
the atom-bomb. But the invention 
of the atom-bomb makes the predi- 
cament so manifest that the know- 
ledge is bound to penetrate the 
common mind. 

But how can Britain avoid being 
involved in another war? The 
answer is that there is no certain 
means of avoiding it. A declaration 
of neutrality will not save her, 
neither will disarmament; though 
both these things would, be helpful 
in that they would prevent the 











of ‘Britain’s spiritual 
ysical energies in the vain 
effort to prepare for a war which 
must be catastrophe for her. But 
nothing can create in Britain the 
confidence that she will not be 
involved in war, except the growth 
of cénfidence itself. Since this is 
equally true of the other European 
nations which retain some sort of 
independent existence, the whole 
problem becomes one of confidence. 
Neither Britain, nor any one of the 
still independent nations of Europe, 
is likely to go to war with 
another, None of them fears that 
U.S.A. will fight them. They are 
all afraid of Russia. 

On the principles of power-poli- 
tics, to which Russia has given new 
currency, it must be confessed that 
there is a pretty sound argument 
for using the atom-bomb, promptly, 
while U.S.A. possesses a monopoly 
of it, to compel Russia to agree to 
a reasonable peace-settlement of 
Europe. Russia is using her own 
military power quite ruthlessly as 
a means of pressure to extend her 
power in Europe. If Russia alone 
possessed the atom-bomb few can 
doubt that she would be using it 
now to enforce her own ideas of a 
peace-settlement in the few matters 
which she has not already arranged 
to her liking by unilateral action in 
studied contempt of her Allies. But 
it is very unlikely. that U.S.A. will 
retaliate in kind, by sending some 
atom-bombers to cruise ‘over 
the Dardanelles and. Manchuria. 
Whether this restraint is wise or 
foolish time will show. Probably 
the Russians think the U.S.A. very 
foolish indeed: but they may be 
mistaken. ` a o A i 

I believe they are. But if the 
U.S.A: ‘has been wise in respecting 
the ‘convenances'in its dealings with 
a power which does not care a hoot 
for them, it will be because a muzzy 
clinging to the decencies is really 
more in accord with the scheme of 
thines— with, the law of Nature or 
of God—than the tricks and ‘tech- 
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niques of totalitarianism. But the 
immediate consequence is that the 
free societies of Western Europe 
haye no margin in space or time, 
no room for manceuvre. They can 
only say, like Parolles: ‘‘Simply 
the thing I am shall make me live.”’ 
- Henceforward, they must live 
completely vulnerable. As democ- 
racies they are completely vulner- 
able to the Communists within the 
gates; as nations they will be com- 
pletely vulnerable to the military 
power of Russia—whatever that 
may be. Just as we trust that the 


- domestic penetration of the Com- 


munists will be repelled by the 
native .liberalism and democratic 
instincts of the people, so we must 
trust that the Western European 
nations will be able to work out 
their own destiny, in obedience to 
their own principles, without inter- 
ference by Russian power. 
What. is necessary is that we 
should accustom our minds to the 
fact that we, as a nation, must: live 
for a considerable period in entire 
insecurity. To pretend that we can 
attain security, to waste our ener- 
gies'in the. vain effort'to attain it, 
to live'in the precarious illusion that 
it is possible—this is the .worst 
thing that we can do, or encourage 
other nations to do. We have to 
pin our faith now on the essehtial 
decency of man,- and trust that it 
will triumph even in the conduct of 
nations. Above all, we have to learn 


to- be unafraid, and act as though . 


we were, ki 
“On the whole, the British are not 


a fearful people: Partly no doubt it . 


is due to lack’ of imagination; but 
more to the common.decency which 
pervades British life. Though we 
have -our bad and unworthy 
moments (as in the fifth column 
scare of 1940) we recover quickly 
from them. -I think of the village 
policeman who was ordered to keep 
me under surveillance while three 
detectives ransacked the books and 
papers in my study. He sat. with 


~ 


his. helmet in his hands, patiently 
watching me at my carpentry, 
keeping up official dignity for a 
while. Then the situation became 
too much for him. He suddenly 
grinned from ear to ear.. “The silly 
buggers!” he said. And I knew 
with relief that’ the heart of 
England was sound. .And I felt 
that, even if Hitler did win the 
Battle of Britain, Nazism could 
never subjugate the spirit of the 
people. Neither will Communism ; 
neither will Russia. 

That, I admit, is emotion—blind 
faith which cannot be justified at 
the bar of reason. Neither can it be 
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disproved. I ought.to hold: it in 
“fear and trembling”: and, occa- - 
sionally, I do. But I cannot live in 
fear and trembling, I have to forget 
to be afraid. 

To be unafraid, with quiet perti- 
nacity to get on with the immediate 
neighbourhood task of extending 
the foundations of mutual trust 
which alone will support a society . 
of peace, to do something to dis- 
entangle and establish a valid con- 
ception of the good life and to work 
patiently to realize it in act—that 
is the right response to the chal- 
lenge of the atom-bomb. Let not 
our hearts be troubled ! 





Four Arabic-Andalusian Casidas 


translated by , 
HAROLD MORLAND 


Norte: 


style of the short lyric called the casida. 


In eleventh century Andalusia, Arabia poets: had already perfected the 


. The ‘spirit of the desert, 


transplanted in the luxuriant Andalusian landscape, introduced a tightly wrought 


imagery into Spanish lyricism. . 
image. . 


At 


The tendency throughout was to petrify the 
(The Arabic poet) delighted i in fixing dreams and quickly perishing 
life in the form of brilliant arabesques. 


(Edwin Honig: Garcia Lorca). 


THE BRAZIER 


The brazier was our antidote tonight 
When under darkness scorpions of cold 


Sharply stung us. 


- Keen with light - 


It snipped a warm great rug whose fold 
Hid us from the searching nails of frost. 


Deeply without cost. 


Sometimes it whimmed towards us, then 


Turnedvaway again; 


We ringed the furnace like a cup ne oe 
Of glowing wine, for every man to sup vl 


Like an. impatient mother,—now the breast, peri 
Now. thrusting us half-satisfied to rest. ' : 


' wee i 


Ben Sara of Santarén, died 1123. ` vd 
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THE BATTLE 


Ah God! the standards of the cavalry 
Wheeling like birds in revelry 5 
Before they dive on Thy foes’ “devilry ! 


The lances punctuate the writing 
Of the swords; the dust of fighting 
Ri Dries the hurried scrawls of pain, 
kote And blood perfumes the parchment of the plain. 


Ben Said Al-Magribi, 1214-1274. 


l THE BLACK SWIMMER 


A negro swam about a pool 
Whose probity displays 

Its pebble-bed, replies 

My own cool gaze, 

—The water iris-blue, 

The negro-pupil of an eye 


Ben Jafacha of Alcira, 1058-1138. 


THE SHOOTING STAR 


The watch-star saw a devil-spy, that came 
On evil work, 
At heaven’s gate lurk 
And leapt against him in a path of flame; 


He seemed a burning cavalier 
Whose swift career 

Unbinds his turban till it streams 

Behind, so jewelled that it gleams. 


Ben Sara of Santarén, died 1123. 





Night 
Translated from the Russian of A. S. Pushkin by R. H. Morrison. 


For thee my voice breaks forth, fond languid words are spoken, 
Thus yearningly the silence of the late dark night is broken. 
Beside my lonely couch the dismal candle shines; 
Confused and murmuring, my verse’s wilful lines, 
Filled with thy being, in a stream of love go flowing. 
Before me in the dark I see thy bright eyes glowing, 
They smile at me, I hear thy words for me alone: 
My friend, my dearest friend . . . my love . . . thine own . . . thine own. 
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Cultural Diversity and European Unity* 


T. S. ELIOT 


What I want to put before you 
are some recent reflections upon the 
problem of diversity of local cul- 
tures within a national unity, and 
of national cultures in a European 
unity. My own observations have 
been, of course, chiefly of the rela- 
tion of cultures within this small 
island, If I venture to present my 
thoughts upon this subject to you, 
it is because I believe that Europe 
itself is a pattern of just such diver- 
sities, and the problem of the union 


of several cultures in one 
nation should throw some light 
on the problem of the union 


of several national cultures in one 
Europe. That is a problem which 
concerns us all very deeply. When 
I speak of the situation in one small 
corner of Europe, however, I am 
not suggesting that Britain, as a 
union of England, Scotland and 
Wales and Northern Ireland (and 
in a non-political sense we may 
include Southern Ireland) is a micro- 
cosm of Europe, or that every 
‘nation’? within Europe is, or 
should be, made up of several cul- 
tures according to the pattern of 
Britain. No two nations will, in this 
respect, be made up in quite the 
same way. But every nation has its 
own diversities; and the question, 
how may several cultures exist 
together not merely in peace, but 
each contributing to. the life of the 
others, is fundamentally the same 
question whether we are looking at 
one nation, or at Europe itself. 
There is one point which I want 
to make at the beginning. I find 
three chief kinds of relationship 
between nations, and between the 
parts of each nation: the political. 
the economic and the, cultural. Now 
the first and the second are not my 





+ An address given at'the Czecho-Slovak 
Institute in April, 1945. 


business. But the three cannot exist, 
or be promoted, quite separately 
from each other. Ima really satis- 
factory situation between any two 


countries, their political relations 
would ‘be harmonious ; their 
economic relations would be to 


their mutual advantage; and their 
cultural relations would be fruitful. 
If any one of these conditions is 
lacking, it is obvious that those two 
countries will, at the least, always 
be in danger of unfriendly relations. 
And of these three kinds of relation, 
the cultural is perhaps the most 
important in the long run; because, 
without good cultural relations— 
which means, not merely respect 
or admiration for each othèr, 


‘but mutual influence—two peoples 


simply cannot understand, each 
other. And, not only are all these 
three kinds of relation necessafy, 
but they all affect each other. If ‘I 
consider cultural relations alone, it 
is, first, because Í do not know 
everything ; second,. because, evén 
if one,were a master of each “vf 
these subjects, it is practically im- 
possible, to talk about everything 
at once; and, third, because many 
people have talked and written 
about political: matters alone, and 
about economic matters aloné, or 
about politico-economic matters 
alone. Therefore, the best contribu- 
tion I can make is to talk about 
cultural matters alone ; recognising, 
as political and economic writers 
often fail to recognise, that I'am | 
treating something by itself. which 
nevertheless does not exist by itself. 
Next, what do I mean by ¢ulturé? 
There is not time to explain this as 
fully as I should like. When we 
speak of politics and economics “we 
can be fairly sure of what wé äre 
talking about, and fairly sure that 
the person who, speaks and the 
Bi 

person. who listens will méan’ pear 
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enough the same thing to be able 
- to come to an understanding. But 
‘ “culture”? is a different kind of 
concept altogether. When we talk 
about it we are always in danger 
of meaning something less than the 
whole. We think, of course, of 
literature, music and art. When-we 
ask about the culture of another 
country, we usually expect to be 
told. about its achievements in one 
or another art, ip philosophy or in 
science. But on the other hand, 
when we say that a particular people 
has a high degree of culture, we do 
not mean simply that it has pro- 
duced a considerable number of great 
artists or scientists. We should 
not, say that a people which pro- 
duced, and appreciated, fine pic- 
tures, but which did not produce, 
or perform, or appreciate good 
music, was a people which had an 
altogether satisfactory culture. And 
if a people produced very fine art 
of every kind, but neither had any 
scientific work to its credit, nor 
could understand the scientific work 
of other peoples, I think that we 
should say that it was still in a 
stage of primitive or medieval cul- 
ture. So what we really mean, when 
we speak of the culture of a nation 
as its art or its science, is, that 
these achievements are evidence of 
its state of culture, not that they 
constitute its culture themselves. 
And actually, no people ever prac- 
tises, or is interested’ in, one art 
alone, or is wholly given to art 
without science, or science without 
art. Most countries excel in some 
arts, or in some sciences rather 
than in others: but I think we 
expect a civilised country to respect 


and cultivate them all. And finally, , 


when we speak of a people’s cul- 
ture we do not mean merely the sum 
of its achievements in the arts 
and sciences; we mean something 
more. We also include its social 
behaviour: its degree of humanity 
and politeness. We include in fact 
its moral qualities. without which 
its members would hardly appear to 


450 ' 


be more than highly intelligent 
apes. We include also its religion, ` 
for the religious tradition of a 
people has been very influential in 
shaping its way of life. We cannot 
say simply that a Christian people 
has a higher culture than a non- 
Christian one; for one people may 


‘hold its Christian faith in a very 


degraded form, and a non-Christian 
people may refine an inferior reli- 
gion; though we can say in general 
that an inferior religion tends to 
prevent the culture of its believers 
from rising very high, and a 
superior religion tends to raise that 
culture to something better than it 
would have been without it. So I 
think that the best description of 
culture I can give is a phrase which 
I have just used: and say that a 
people's culture is tts way of life— 
its whole social pattern and what 
comes out of it. And I think we'can 
agree that there are higher and 
lower ways of life, and that we 
should want not only our own 
people, but every other people, to 
have the highest culture, or way of 
life, of which it is capable. 

` Now it. follows from this, that 
culture is not a subject which can 
be handled. in the same way as 
politics or economics..We can make 
a design for a political or -an- 
economic system, and more or less 
carry it out: but we cannot con- 
struct a culture. In other words, 
politics and economics can be 
managed by the intellect in a way 
which culture cannot; or, one could | 
say that politics and economics are 
concerned primarily with social 
engineering, and culture primarily 


with growth, A culture, like a tree, 
takes a long time growing; you can 
do” something to help oF hinder | it, 
but you have to let it follow its own 
nature in growing. You can destroy 
it, and then you have to wait for 
another tree. to grow, and it will 
take as long in growing as the one 
that you cut down. But our danger 
is, that when we talk of our culture, 
and of doing something to improve 


it, we easily slip into thinking in 
terms of politics or economics, or 
into talking about art or science, 
simply because we instinctively try 
to put any problem into the most 
manageable terms. So it often 
happens that when we think we are 
talking about culture we are really 
talking about something else. 

There is another thing about cul- 
ture. Politics and economics can be 
handled by ‘‘experts,’’ all sitting in 
one place: though I do not believe 
that it is good for a country even to 
have its government too centralised. 
And artists tend to congregate in 
the metropòlis; and scientists in 
scientific centres equipped for ‘their 
work. But culture is everywhere, or 
it is nowhere: the whole people has 
it, Or nobody has it. A small cul- 
tured élite in an otherwise bar- 
barous country is probably an élite 
which has absorbed some foreign 
culture. If culture is to flourish in 
the metropolis, it must. flourish in 
every village. It will be slightly 
different in every region, as also on 
every social level; because it is 
something which grows. The whole 
culture of a nation will be ‘a 
harmonious organic pattern of a 
number of parts. The parts would 
not be- the same if they were not 
parts of that whole; and the whole 
would not be a whole body if it was 
not composed of parts which differ 
from each other. 

Now I have said enough, within 
my present limits, about culture in 
general; and I should like to illus- 
trate what I have said by consider- 
ing the situation in this island. I 
limit it to this island, because the 
problem of Ireland, even of Northern 
Ireland, is somewhat different. 
British culture then, in this limited 
frame, is composed of ‘three main 
parts: English, Scottish and 
Welsh. Each of these ‘parts has 
differences within, itself: the most 
conspicuous being that between the 
northern or north-western part of 
Scotland. which is Celtic. and still 
to some extent Celtic-speaking, and 
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the southern or south-eastern part, 
which is chiefly Saxon and Scandi- 
navian, and has a language related 
to English—quite incorrectly, con- 
sidered a dialect of English—but 
which is-perhaps' the one language 
in the world which no Englishman 
has ever been able to learn to speak 
properly, What unites these two 
cultures of quite different origin 
into one nation is partly that they 
have come to seem less foreign to 
each other than the English are to 
both of them. Wales, apart from 
some‘ colonisation from England, 
Ireland and Flanders, is homo- 
‘ geneous, and has 
language with surprising tenacity 
and success; the division between 
north and south Wales is due to 
reasons of geography, natural 
resources, and the lack of road and 
rail systems. It must be remarked 
that the fact of having Celtic lan- 
guages and Celtic blood does not 
appear to create any particular 
sympathy between the Welsh and 
the Northern Scots: they seem to 
me to get on rather better with the 
English than with each other. They 
are, it is true, different kinds of 
Celt: the Welshman, in language, 
being much closer ‘to the Breton 
(and, if the language had not died 
out, to the Cornishman), and the 
Scot closer to ‘the Irishman—with 
whom, however, he does not always 
appear to have much in common. 
Within Scotland and Wales there 
have been, in our time, regional 
and even nationalistic movements 
of considerable interest: I say of 
gonsiderable interest, because so far 
as I know I may be the only 
Englishman who is seriously 
interested in them—and it is this 
reason, rather than any very pro- 
found knowledge, which encourages 
me to talk about themi. These move- 
ments are confusing and confused 
for two reasons.’ For one thing, 
they are, most of the time. minority 
movements in both’ countries; and 
when a nationalistic movement is 
denounced or derided by people of 


I5I 


reserved its ' 
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the same nationality, an outsider 
may be pardoned for not only sus- 
pending judgment but for dismis- 
sing the matter from his mind. Of 
course one man may become a 
nationalist because of some personal 
grievance, and another man may be 
anti-nationalistic because of some 
personal advantage. And the. sup- 
porters of nationalism may split 
into warring factions because their 
politics differ: there can be 
nationalists of the Right and 
nationalists of the Left. The other 
source of confusion is more impor- 

tant. The general tendency is, 
` either to think in politico-economic 
terms, or in cultural terms alone. 
Now  politico-economic considera- 
tions, isolated from cultural con- 
siderations, tend to-day towards 
centralisation. It is better for mili- 
tary war, it is better for economic 
warfare: in short, it is more ‘‘effi- 
cient,” as the modern world thinks 
of efficiency. So, even if the region- 
alist is thinking in terms of the effi- 
ciency of his own region. it can be 
argued that this local efficiency ‘is 
at the cost of the efficiency of the 
whole. And cultural considerations, 
isolated -from politics and economics, 
have a way of ‘appearing’ slightly 
ridiculous., They tend to a senti- 
mental attitude towards the past, a 
revival or an artificial preservation 
of ways of life which ‘are out of 
place in the modern world. 

The conclusion at which I have 
at present arrived, is that regional- 
ism, in the form in which it has 
been advocated in Scotland and 
Wales, ‘has no~ great chance of 
success. Yet, admitting all the 
objections that can be made to any 
of the forms which it has taken, I 
remain obstinately of the opinion 
that it is something of quite funda- 
mental importance, for our culture. 
What is unfortunate is, that so far 
it has represented only an attempt, 
by some Scots and. Welsh to 
defend their cultures against being 
absorbed into, or replaced bv, 
English culture. To the English- 
15? 


~ 


man, who naturally prefers his own 
culture, and therefore thinks it 
superior, this seems very perverse. 
But this is not the true problem at 
all. The problem can only be 
properly seen, when Englishmen 
become regionalists too. I do noi 
mean that they should be regional- 
ists in the same way; but if they 
became regionalists, the whole way 
of regionalism would be altered for 
the better. It has appeared so far 
only as of concern to the peoples 
who feel themselves in an inferior 
position: it should be of equal con- 
cern to those who are satisfied or 
are in a dominant position. 

What I think we should recog- 
nise is this: that if the English are 
to preserve the English way of life, 
it is important for them that the 
Scottish and'the Welsh should pre- 
sérve theirs. The latter, as I have 
suggested, may think that the 
danger to their culture is of its 
being replaced by another culture, 


‘that of England. But the forces 


which are destructive of traditional 
culture in one part of the island are 
at work in the whole of it; as the 
culture of Scotland and Wales 
disappears, the culture of England . 
disappears too. The tendencies of 
centralisation, of centrally con- 
trolled bureaucracy. of conurbation 
—that is to say, the tendency for 
big cities to grow still bigger—of 
industrialisation,. of an economy 
which favours factory production, 
and factory life, the tendency to 
uniformity in all things: these ten- 
dencies are operative everywhere. 
In the early stages of this process, 
it bears more hardly upon those 
people who are more conscious of 
their local culture. But the pressure 
is not that of England upon Scot- 
land and Wales. it is the pressure of 
London upon the whole island; and 
in the end there will no longer be 
these inequalities. because there 
will no longer be these differences. 
The process tends also to mix the 
population in blood by demanding 
mobility of labour; it tends to pro- 


duce one mixed race, to replace 
three or more distinct ones. 

I must explain that I am not a 
supporter of any. race doctrine, 
certainly of no philosophy of race 
superiority and inferiority in the 
modern sense. It is not blood that 
I am interested in, but the trans- 
mission of culture. Now super- 
ficially the evolution of one uniform 
culture, by mixing up races into 
one race, may appear a good thing, 
for it would appear to do away with 
race jealousies and animosities. 
Biologically, it may be good, bad 
or indifferent, from the point of 
view which I take: I am concerned 
with the preservation of local cul- 
ture, and I am not interested in 
whether the people who have it are 
the descendants in blood of those 
who started it, or not. The fact that 
‘the different parts of Britain, and 
the different regions of England 
itself, were first colonised by 
peoples of somewhat different origin 
~as is still indicated by such names 
as Wessex and East Anglia—no 
doubt has something to do with 
local differences in temperament and 
in culture: but for our purposes, 
it is the remaining differences in 
culture that are important, not the 
original differences of race. And I 
maintain that in a country where 
these differences exist, progress 
consists in a harmonisation of these 
local differences, not in their 
obliteration. A country with no 
local variations of culture, will not 
just have a uniform culture: its 
culture, because it is uniform, will 
be a mediocre one. 

The term ‘‘British 
means something to me: it is what 
the English, the Scottish and the 
Welsh have in common. The term 
“European culture’? means some- 
thing to me, in the same way: it ts 
what the various nations of Europe 
have in common. Now, so far as 
“British culture’’ exists. it means 
that each part has benefited by its 
contact with the others. English 
culture is not the same thing that it 


B 


culture’’ 
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. would have been, but for centuries 

of close association with Scotland 
and Wales: on the whole, I -think 
it is-a higher culture than it would 
have been in isolation. There are 
several reasons why England has 
been, and must be, the. senior 
partner: it is bigger, it has much 
the largest population, it has larger 
areas of good soil and mineral 
resources, it has a language of 
greater resources also. And both 
Scotland and Wales, I think, have 
played a much larger part in the 
world at large, through their con- 
nection with England, than they 
would have been able to take with- 
out this connection. 

I have been talking about this 
country simply because it is the one 
I know best. And I have used it as 
an illustration of the thesis that 
‘local culture must be preserved, on 
the ground that it is not by aiming 
at a uniform universal culture that 
we can hope to progress, but 
through the reciprocal influences of 
different cultures on ‘each other. 
But I do not make the mistake 
of thinking that the patterns of 
culture-relations within any two 
countries are the same. The parti- 
cular balance of cultures which 
would be ideal within this island, 
is determined by the circumstances: 
of this island. Every country has its 
own problem. There is a peculiar 
relationship when the citizens of a 
small country need to know one 
particular language besides their 
own. A Welsh-speaking Welshman 
needs to know English, though an 
Englishman seldom needs to learn 
Welsh. This means that Welsh cul- 
ture must have an intimacy of rela- 
tionship to English culture different 
from its relation to any other. But 
a small country may be in a posi- ' 
tion in which its closest relationship 
is with two others. In that case the 
majority of its people will probably 
need to know no language but their 
own: only the élites will need to 
know a foreign language, and they 
will need to know two or more. But 
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even the smallest country must 
have variety of culture within itself, 
if it is to have a flourishing culture 
of its own. States of the size of 
Andorra, San Marino, Monaco, can 
hardly be said to have a cultural 
identity. The exception, in Europe, 
is perhaps Iceland. I do not know: 
‘but..I should think that Iceland 
needed the cultural relation with 
the other Scandinavian countries, 
‘which Ireland needs with Britain— 
a relationship involving a certain 
dependence, but by no means incom- 
patible with cultural integrity and 
political freedom. 

I wish then, to make clear that 
the relationship of England, Scot- 


land and Wales is only one of’ 


several ways ‘in which the small 
country may have a functional part 
in the culture of Europe. The fact 
‘that théy possess a common culture 
gives them together a more impor- 
. tant function than each could per- 
form separately: but this British 
culture would not be-of such value 
to Europe, if it was not itself com- 
„posed of at least three different cul- 
tures. Certainly, for some centuries 
past, you cannot discuss the contri- 
bution of one of these three coun- 
tries to Europe—England, Scotland 
and Wales—without reference to 
the contribution of the other two. 
Now in Spain also you ‘find 
a nation with at least three dis- 
tinct cultures: the Castilian, the 
Catalan and the Basque. I have no 
doubt that to the inhabitants of 
Spain there are many more divi- 
sions that appear important: but a 
foreigner, who does not know the 
country, may be pardoned if he 
limits his attention to those differ- 
ences which are represented by 
three distinct linguistic traditions. 
‘The problem of cultural unity, like 
the political, economic and religious 
problems. is very different from 
that of Britain, just as the func- 


tion of Spain in Europe is very: 


different. But I think we can say 
that the function of Catalan or 
Basque culture, in Europe as’ a 
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Europeans are aware that Spain 
has made a difference. to us, in 
European history, but we are not 
aware of any direct difference that 
Catalonia or Vizcaya has meant in 
our own past, apart from Spain as 
a whole. 

So we may say that some cul- 
tures have a direct function among 
a local group, and that it is as a 
group of cultures that they havea 
direct function in Europe. But there 
are other small countries which are 
in quite a different position:. 
Holland, for instance, has held a 
position in Europe which does not 
depend upon her being closely asso- 
ciated with any one other country. 
It may be the function, either of a 
single country like Holland, or of 
a group of countries of closely - 
related culture such as the Scan- 
dinavian states, to hold an inter- 
mediate position between two 
sharply different cultures. This does 
not mean that their own culture is 
merely a composite of features of 
those two’ Scandinavian culture is 
quite distinct from British and 
German, yet it is I. think more 
sympathetic to both British and 
German, than either British or 
German to each other. 

At this point I should say some- 
thing about the importance of lan- 
guage. From the point of view of 
efficiency, it might seem as if we 
should find things much easier if we 
all spoke the same native language. 
This will never happen, because -we 
shall never agree as to which lan- 
guage to choose ; and even if we did, 
it would only make mutual under- 
standing more difficult, because we 
should tend to use the same words 
and mean different things by them 
without knowing it—there is enough 
of that already. But people often 
wohder whether it would not be a- 
‘good thing if languages—especially 
rather difficult languages which are 
only spoken by a small number of 
people—should disappear. And ‘on 
the other hand, there are those who 


think it would be a grand thing if 
English, for example, became the 
‘‘second” language of everybedy. I 
. do not want either of these things 
to happen. As for the small 
languages, the literature of which 
can affect Europe only through 
translations, the question should 
not be “‘is this language worth 
preserving?” but 
the people who speak it worth pre- 
serving?’’ I revert to the case of 
Welsh. Welsh is not of use, even 
to Welshmen, for every purpose. A 
Welsh scientist, for instance, must 
work and think in English, simply 
because there has been a tradition 
of scientific thinking in English 
which has made that language a 
better vehicle for scientific thought. 
And superficially it would appear as 
- if the contribution of the Welsh to 
litérature and poetry could be 
greater if they wrote only’ in 
English: for the Welsh poets who 
write in English are accessible to 
an immensely larger number of 
readers. But it must be considered, 
that for the transmission of ‘a cul- 
ture-—-which involves a particular 
way ‘of thinking and feeling—there 
is nothing more reliable than a lan- 
guage belonging to that culture. 
We have to consider, that if Welsh 
ceased to be cultivated as a literary 
language, the Welsh would become 
less Welsh, and those of their poets 
who write in English would cease 
to make the contribution which 
they do make to English poetry. I 
am not, certainly, in favour of 
attempting to revive a language 
which is nearly dead. By the time 
that it is preserved only among a 
few country peasantry, the culture 
which it represents is unlikely to be 
more than a mutilated relic. But 
when a country has preserved its 
culture, and when that culture has 
a significance for the rest of Europe 


—as every living culture has—then . 


I think it should cling to its lan- 
guage. So, I do not wish to see 
Welsh disappear, simply because I 
think that it is of value to England, 
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“Gg the culture of 


194f., 
and in relation to England, to the 
rest of Europe, that the Welsh 
should continue to be Welsh... .. , 

My conception, or ideal, of 


` Europe as an organic unity of cul- 


tures, each one of which will itself 
be an organic unity of cultures, a 
Europe in which each village will 
have a different character from, the 
next village, is one which I think 
would make for peace. I admit that 
the difference of culture within one 
country can reach the point of civil 
war: even when it is not itself the 
direct cause of civil war, it can 
fearfully exacerbate the passions of 
civil war when they are once 
released; and a civil war in one 
country becomes a malady affecting. 
the whole of Europe. The truth is 
that we do not want unity or diver- 
sity alone; we want them together. 
Which is the -country that hag, 
aimed the most deliberately at com- 
plete unification and uniformity, at 
not ‘only economic but’ cultural 
autarchy? It is certainly Germany ;, 

its rulers have aimed at a society, 
which should ‘be an elaborate, 
machine of perfectly fitting and-well-; 


` oiled parts, A country so unified is, 


of course a.danger to its neigh- 


. bours, and indeed that is what the ` 


unity is designed for. Every nation, 
should have a certain degree of. 
friction between its own parts. If 
Britain is a peaceable nation, as I: 
think it fs, that is partly because of 
the degree of antipathy which exists, 
between .English, Welsh and Scots, 
—an antipathy which, according to, 
the design of Providence, finds a 
proper outlet in the relatively harm- 
less ferocity ef football matches. It 


- is wholesome even that inhabitants 


of neighbouring villages in the same 
county should continue to regard 
each other with a certain suspicion. 
But when the individual no ‘longer 
regarded himself primarily as a 
member of a family. second as a 
citizen of a town or village, then as 
belonging to a particular county, 
finally as Englishman or Scot or 
Welshman, but simply. regarded 
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himself as a Briton—and by that 
time you could not tell from his 
speech what part of the island he 
came from—if such a situation 
came about in this island, then 
would be the time for other coun- 
tries to take warning. 

This diversity of culture within a 
nation is not only some safeguard 
against its becoming aggressive: it 
is a condition of the culture of that 
country remaining alive, of its con- 
tinuing to remain creative. As indi- 
viduals, we may reflect upon the 
extent to which we have developed 
in the way we have, because of the 
persons whom we have known in 
the course of our lives. If we had 
met only people who were wholly 
congenial, if we had come in con- 
tact only with ideas which we could 
accept, how much we should have 
missed! Perhaps we owe as much 
to the clashes of personality, as to 
the sympathies: fortunate the man 
who, at the right moment, meets the 
right friend. Fortunate also the man 
who at the right moment meets the 
right enemy. I am not suggesting 
that the enemy should be extermi- 
nated: nothing fruitful for culture 
comes from that—the tendency to 
exterminate enemies, and liquidate 
inconvenient factions or classes, is 
one of the most alarming things 
about modern conflict, and one of 
the most fatal for culture. And just 
as a nation needs diversity of culture 
within itself, so also it needs 
unrestricted Intercourse with other 
nations:cultural influences are not 
a matter to be controlled by govern- 
ments. They are transmitted by 
individual thinkers, scientists and 
artists, who must be free to travel 
where they will, and mingle with, 
and study the work of, foreign 
thinkers, scientists and artists, as 
they please. How. if not through 
such free exposure to mutual in- 
fluence of the élites, can a common 
European culture flourish? 

I have considered here only the 
area of Europe, and Britain as one 
of its organic parts. This is the 
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area of first importance for us; and 
I think we shall agree that unless 
there can be harmony in Europe, it 
ig useless to consider the hope of 
harmony in the world as a whole. 
None of us feels that he needs an 
explanation of what the culture of 
his own country means; and for all 
of us, I trust, there is some mean- 
ing in the phrase ‘‘European cul- 
ture,” the sources of which’ have 
been given, by Christopher Dawson, 
as (1) the Christian religion, (2) the | 
humanist culture, (3) the tradition 
of Jaw, and (4) the principle of 
nationality. But it is as well to have 
the total problem at the back of our 
minds, because the world problem 
has complexities which are’ not 
apparent from a study of Europe 
alone; and we may be in danger, 
otherwise, of assuming that we 
can have a wholly self-contained 
Europe. We are familiar with 
grandiose schemes for a universal 
politico-economic Federation of the 
World. Looking at the matter from 
the cultural point of view, we can 
see that any world unity which 
meant an identity of culture in 
every country in every part of the 
world, is a nightmare of monotony 
in which all culture would perish, 
The ideal, which, however unattain- 
able it may be, has still the value 
of an ideal, is only conceivable as 
a harmony of-cultures each of which 
would remain as original and dis- 
tinct as it is to-day. We can see 
such a harmony, however imperfect, 
within an individual nation; we can 
still more imperfectly and vaguely, 
see it in Europe; and from this we 
can conceive the idea, though we 
cannot imagine or picture the 
reality, of a culture of the world. 
In itself, it would not necessarily 
lead to an age of complete peace: 
but it would render obsolete the war 
between culture and culture. 
Obviouslv. the world problem 
differs from the European problem, 
in that we cannot formulate in the 
same wav as we have just done for 
Europe what all the world has in 


common. And the world problem 
has two elements which are not 
found in Europe. It involves, 


. besides our relation with Asia, the 
relation between the superior and 
the inferior cultures, as in Africa 
and the South Seas. This may be 
called the colonial problem. It also 
involves the relation between 
Europe and the lands which have 
been colonised from Europe, in 
relation to which, peculiar forms of 
culture-sympathy and culture-clash 
appear, different in kind from those 
among the individual European 
countries. It is obvious, therefore, 
that we cannot proceed straight 
from the European problem to the 
world problem; and, on the other 
hand, we cannot expect to settle the 
European problem wholly without 
reference to what is going on else- 
where, for world relations exist 
already, and affect the lives of all 
of us. 

I will revert to what I said at the 
beginning, about the inter-relations 
of the political, the economic and 
the cultural elements. All three affect 
each other, and all three must be 
satisfactory for two or more nations 
to get™ along harmoniously. The 
first, and increasingly the second, 
are matters with which govern- 
ments can concern themselves; and 

. because they are more nearly intel- 

lectual problems, we sometimes 

tend to think of them as the most 
important. So they are, from day to 
day, but the cultural aspect is the 
most important in the long run, for 
it may be finally a cultural relation 
which decides whether a conflict 
turns to active hostility. or is settled 
by compromise and adjustment. In 
the last few years, to be sure, it 
has come to seem more important, 
or at least is more in the conscious- 
ness, of those who control the 
course of nations: but rather in 
the limited sense of a separate 
department of relations. The impor- 
tant thing is. that while political 
and economic relations can be 
determined by governments, cul- 
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tural relations must at some point 
be left to themselves: for, as I 
said, they cannot be constructed, 
they have to be left to grow. The 
growth of a plant, of course, can 
be forwarded by a wise gardener, 
or checked by a foolish one; though 
there are always conditions of soil 
and of climate, and caprices of 
weather, which are beyond the 
gardener’s control; and not every 
plant will flourish in every situation 
and in every climate. So the chief 
concern of governments, as of 
gardeners, is to dispose of impedi- 
ments to natural growth—to reduce 
pests, to supply water in time of 
drought, to replenish the soil. It is, 
by the way, very much to my point, 
that investigations of agricultural 
scientists in recent years tend 
towards getting us back to a more 


natural form of cultivation. It 1s 
pretty widely maintained, for 
instance, that artificial, chemical 


fertilisers have only a very limited 
value; that their abuse adds to the 
spread of diseases among both, 
plants and animals; and that when 
the land receives its natural return 
of manure and decaying vegetation 
instead of chemicals, it produces 
healthy plants which do not need to 
be sprayed with other chemicals to 
rid them of blight and insects. I 
have no experience of such matters ; 
but agriculture seems to me to. pro- 
vide an interesting analogy to 
culture. In this matter, government 
can only assist nature. It would be 
helpful, I think, if those concerned 
with the political and the economic 
problems would devote some study 
to this subject, not for the purpose 
of tampering with it directly, but in 
order that they might he’ more 
aware of the extent to which cul- 
tural relations may affect politics 
and economics for better or worse, 
and of the extent to which political 
and economic arrangements may 
have, for better or worse. an In- 
fluence upon’ the culture of théir 
countries and the cultural relations 
between their several countries. But 
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as for cultural relations, the impor- 
‘tant thing is that there should be 
as much freedom as possible: free- 
dom to find out for ourselves, indi- 
vidually, about .other countries, 
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-; The excellence of Highland 
dancing and singing is not a pure 
‘accident. It is due to the survival 
of a folk-tradition, and has there- 
fore a peculiar importance at the 
-ipresent time. But that importance 
is not economic, although the folk- 
arts: of Scotland will no doubt be 
employed as bait for tourist dollars. 
Nor have the folk-arts the kind of 
‘importance attributed to them by 
irevivalists. Perhaps  folk-songs 
should be revived in schools be- 
cause they are beautiful, ‘easily 
' apprehended, and in tune with the 
‘sensibility of the country ; moreover 
they. would help to re-create a 
musical idiom within which cons- 
cious, artists could carry on their 
work again. But no revival affects 
the fundamental problem. If the 
flowers hav® withered it is because 
of. far-reaching economic and social 
changes that can’ hardly be reversed 
by any method and certainly not by 
a: folk-revival. There is, 
stance, an interesting similarity 
between: the waulking song and 
„Music While You Work, but the 
difference is still more striking and 
extends far beyond the quality of 
the music. When a roll of tweed 
was finished and ready for waulk- 
ing; or fulling,- the women of a 
township made a social occasion 
tout of an economic necessity. They 
sat at a long trestle table, passing 
the wet cloth backwards and for- 
wards across the table, and singing 
in. time with the ‘different -move- 
ments ‘required. They concluded 
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for in-° 


freedom to read each other’s books, 
freedom to travel, and to make 
friends with those people in other 


The Challenge of Folk-Song 


countries who have the same 
interests as ourselves. 

with a blessing on the future 
wearer. 


Today factories and even byres 
are being fitted up with loud- 
speakers, though in the latter case 
the intended beneficiaries are the 
cows, not the cowmen. Music from 
records or from a wireless receiver 
is made to drown the noise of the 
machinery. The intention is much 
the same as with the waulking, to 
relieve the: tedium of a repeated 
movement and to speed up produc- 
tion. For the rest, the two. situa- 
tions typify the difference between 
two worlds. It is not only the 
zesthetic difference that stands out, 
though that is plain enough to any- 
one with a jot of ical taste. It 
would ai doit be-all tc the good 
if workers could be persuaded to 
listen to Spanish Ladies instead: of 
Your ruby lips give me the blues, 
but no spanner would be raised in 
benediction. The musical initiative, 
like the economic initiative, would 
still come from above. The area of 
effective choice from minute to 
minute and from day to day is far 
less in the case.of the factory 
worker. He cannot make even the 
most elementary decisions about his 
work. In Mr. Ford’s. factories ‘‘no 
man uses more than one tool, all 
the work comes waist high, a man 
never ‘has to stoop or to move-his 
feet to get anything, and the ‘speed 
of the work is controlled not by the 
worker’s will but by the pace of the 
conveyor.” The decisions that alter ” 
the course of his life are made, not 


under his own roof, but in Fleet 
Street, Wall Street, and places he 
never heard of. 

Hence I do not share the hopes 

- of the revivalists. Moreover it must 

be admitted that ‘some strange 
people cluster round the folk-arts 
at present. Here for instance is part 
of a song, as translated by one of 
them: 

If you heard my pretty 

One singing her ditty, 
’ Your bosom would get in a blaze, a 

blaze. 
When all_atlowance has been made 
for’ the difficulty “of verse transla- 
tion this is plain vulgarity. There 
are also the “llt of grail-deeds’’ 


school and that of the good-living | 


‘cate Highlander whose only 
beverage is goat’s milk. Escapism, 
emotional vehemence, and senti- 
mental gush invite ridicule that is 
vety willingly extended to folk art 
itself. Anything so disturbing is 
_laughed out of countenance. for the 
rélics of thé ‘folk-arts are pro- 
foundly disturbing. Just as the 
intellectual equanimity of an earlier 
" generation was broken by a few 
prehistoric fossils, our own ease of 
mind would be ended by the chal- 
lenge of those zsthetic fossils, the 
rélics of. folk-art. It, is the more 
necessary to state the nature of the 
challenge. What is true of folk- 
` song is true, mutatis mtitandis, of 
the other forms of art—Fair-Isle 
knitting, the patterns of tweed, the 
proportions of buildings, and so 
on; but owing to the ease with 
which recorded songs may be 
studied from the many excellent 
publications now obtainable, I will 
speak mostly of the songs. 


` There are three outstanding facts . 


about folk-song, that it is popular, 


that it is beautiful and that it is ‘ 


recarious, 

‘It is popular to’ an exceptional 
degree, in that it is the expression 
of the people, by the people, for the 
people. When Strauss’s tunes were 
whistled by errand-boys they were 
still less popular than folk-song be- 
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cause they sprang from one indi- 
vidual. Folk-song, a truly compo- 
site art, is the outcome of a Jong 
process of mutation and selection. 
Doubtless some musically gifted 
person in a community provided 
the nucleus of a song. It would 
be imperfectly remembered by 
the singer himself and by his 
hearers, who would repeat it later 
with unconscious modifications. 
Some of the modifications. would 
“catch on” better than others, and 
the new version would undergo 
further modifications. In the 
absence of any written version to 
which the singers could refer, there 
would be a cumulative variation 
that would change the whole nature 
of the song in the course of time. 
The variations would not be wholly 
random, as they would be influenced 
by ‘the singer’s taste, and there 
would also be a constant trend or 
bias in the process of selection, 
owing to the distinctive taste of the - 
community as a whole. Where 
communication between two dis- 
tricts was fairly difficult, two 
versions would develop; and there 
could be no ‘‘final’’ version so long 
as the. tradition remained purely 
oral. 

The interplay of external environ- 
ment and a living force has pro- 
duced the variety of forms studied 
in biology ; the horse’s hoof and the 
seal’s flipper may be said to reflect 
the conditions of plain and sea. In 
folk-song, both the musical urge 
and the controlling choice, corres-- 
ponding to the living force and to 
environment, come from the people 
themselves. It is therefore more 
than a reflection. it is the direct 
expression of the temperament of 
a given people. But as soon as 
there is a standard of ‘reference, 
further development is halted. The 
song is embalmed. But for the 
work of Cecil Sharp and other dis- 
tinguished collectors, it is true, 
tost of the English songs would 
by now have‘ passed into oblivion, 
but at an earlier stage similar work 
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would actually have been fatal to 
the songs. The growth of literacy, 
including musical literacy, has re- 
moved one of the conditions neces- 
sary for a developing folk-art. Here 
again revivals merely scratch on 
the surface. 

The first fact about folk-art, that 
it is uniquely popular, would be of 
no importance but for the second, 
that it is extremely beautiful. For 
many years I have taken every 
opportunity of becoming familiar 
with examples of folk-art, and am 
acquainted with a considerable 
number of songs. Some of them 
have proved dull and uninspired, 
but in my judgment (for what it is 
worth) not one specimen has been 
ugly or banal or anything worse 
than neutral. There is more plain, 
deliberate ugliness concentrated in 
the borough of St. Pancras than in 
the whole of peasant Europe. (J am 
speaking at the moment only of 
wsthetic ugliness, of course.) The 
Highland milking tune Bo Lurach 
Thu is a lovely song, subtle, con- 
trolled, yet full of an insistent 
energy. But so too is Leesie Lind- 
say; so is Searching for Lambs. So 
are a thousand songs from many 
countries. 

The character of folk-music is 
blurred by the normal manner of 


presentation today. Gaelic music ` 


must be heard in its true setting 
if it is to be appreciated. I am 
not referring to the pounding of 
Atlantic breakers and the scent of 
peat-smoke, but to the strictly 
musical conditions. There ‘have 
been some authentic broadcasts, 
but most wireless and gramophone 
renderings give a false impression. 
In them the songs are accompanied, 
or sung in harmonised versions 
by concert-trained voices. It is 
especially the tone-production that 
is wrong. The performers are 
taught to aim at a rich or mellow 
tone,. where the songs require a 
much thinner, more astringent 
quality of voice. The difference is 
as great as that between flute and 
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clarinet. We had formed this im- 
pression before a Skye girl, herself 
a fine singer, told us she thought 
the wireless programmes quite 
wrong in their approach. A train- 
ing in plainsong would be at least 
equally appropriate—some of the 
best songs are in the second and 
eighth modes and not in the modern 
scales at all—but custom without 
conscious training is the best guide. 
And an accompaniment, especially 
when it is percussive, alters the 
whole character of the melody, 
much of which derives from grace 
notes single or grouped. It is use- 
less for the singer to glide rapidly 
over two notes to a third that will 
receive greater duration but not 
greater stress, if a chord from the 
piano blunders in on the third note. 
The illusion of a birdlike wildness 
is rudely ended by the thump. 
Variety is provided by the alterna- 
tion of the choruses, which are 
taken in unison, and the verses- 
taken solo. Executed thus the 
songs have a primitive beauty that 
recalls Indian and African music 
rather than The Beggar's Opera. 
They are the expression of a lively 
sensibility in close touch with 
realities; there is in the texture of 
them the musical equivalent of 
sparkle, or an acuity of the five 
senses. 

Folk-art, then, is popular and it 
is beautiful; it is also remarkably 
precarious. It depends upon a 
directness and simplicity of outlook 
that are readily undermined. Cecil 
Sharp records that English folk- 
song died about 1870; when collect- 
ing songs he had to go to the old 
people who had learned them be- 
fore that date. In Scotland the 
inner story is much the same, 
though the revival movement has 
occurred there while the songs are 
still remembered. The values ‘of 
industrial society acquire a tremen- 
dous prestige in the eyes of more 
primitive societies. How could it be 
otherwise? When the fishing smack 
is hopelessly outclassed by the 


trawler and the hand-loom by the 
power-loom, who will pause to 
réflect that technical proficiency 
may go with spiritual incoherence? 
The clothes, habits, songs, lan- 
guage and outlook of Hollywood 
reveal a new Promised Land to the 
five continents. As the power of 
money advances, that of song 
recedes. It is perhaps better that 
folk-art should die once it has 
become material for export or for 
the entertainment of tourists. At 
Highland concerts now, the Gaelic 
airs are mixed with ditties like 
Down Life’s Highway, and the 
applause shows not the slightest 
appreciation of the gulf between 
the two kinds of music. There may 


be consolation in the fact. A change ' 


that occurs so readily may be due 
to minor causes that can easily be 
put right. But the argument can- 
not be trusted very far. 

Good music is still composed and 
the good music of the past is still 
performed, but they concerh a 
minority only, Thousands have 
attended the National Gallery con- 
certs during the War; millions 
have not. There is an almost com- 
plete cleavage between classical 
and popular music, and practically 
no cross-communication. Indeed 
there is active hostility, implied in 
such terms: as “highbrow’’ and 
“‘lowbrow.’’ The highbrow does his 
best to ignore popular music, and 
the devotees of swing and jazz are 
clad in perfect armour. Any 
adverse critic, may be dismissed as 
a highbrow, an intellectual, a 
Starry-eyed dreamer. But the truth 
remains. However invidious the 
task, two things must be said about 
modern popular music. 
© First, its quality is utterly 
deplorable. The charge against it is 
not, as its supporters care to 
believe, that it is too lively, but 
that it- is dead. Words and tunes 
alike betray an atrophy of the five 
senses, an inability to make contact 
with reality. — . 
c- 
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Everybuddy loves ma bebby, 

But ma bebby don’t love nobuddy but 

me, 
or again— 

Our lovely love affair 

Will make the neighbours stare, 

And say, There goes [sic] the Joneses, 

what a pair! 

This is not life; it is death—the 
death of the intellect, of the moral 
sense, of the whole sensibility. 
Very little popular music today is 
better than neutral. Its affinities are 
not with healthy instinct but porno- 
graphy. It stirs up and dwells upon - 
feelings that can find no external 
objective. Much of it is merely con- 
ventionalised whining and moan- 
ing. It is the expression of a slave 
mentality and the more lively 
rhythms do in fact derive from 
slave music. For all its apparent 
slicknéss and sophistication, it is 
at heart: ‘‘weary, stale, flat and 
unprofitable.’’ 

Second, the decline in popular 
taste (if I am right in assertin 
that there has been such a meshing) 
is a matter of enormous impor- 
tance. Man has compelling material 
needs and hig energies upon earth 
are directed largely towards their 
satisfaction, But deeper and equally 
compelling needs crave for satis- 
faction along with them. He is not 
fundamentally á consumer; nor 
even a pleasure-seeker, for the 
deliberate pursuit of pleasure is 
self-defeating. Political realists 
nowadays scoff at the notion that 
he is fundamentally a seeker after 
goodness, truth and beauty, and 
yet these are, widely interpreted, 
the only objects the pursuit of 
which knows no satiety. Truth, ‘in 
the limited sense of scientific truth, 
is in sood hands, though it has 
little direct meaning to the great 
number of mankind, and goodness 
is outside the immediate discussion. 
The negation of beauty is the nega- 
tion of life. “If I, may make the 
songs of a people, I care not who 
makes it laws’’—this amounts to 
an over-statement of a truth. 
Interest in the zsthetic quality of 
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living is no luxury, it is one of the 
first-and last necessities. Bad art is 
bad living; it is wasteful and des- 
tructive, whether the final judg- 
ment is made in qualitative, 
religious terms or purely in quanti- 
tative terms. ‘‘Not--that- which 
goeth into the mouth defileth a 
man: but that which cometh out of 
the mouth, this defileth a man.” 
Hence the war against Want, 
Disease, Ignorance, 
Idleness, urgent though it may be, 
cannot be allowed to absorb the 
whole. of our attention. To put 


aside considerations of taste until ` 


the more urgent battles are won is 


to abandon them altogether, for the ’ 


choice of means helps to determine 


—-and deflect—the ultimate choice ` 
of ends. Who will decide when the ' 


battles have been won? Is there 
any reason to suppose that they 


- will ever be considered at an end? 


Materialism is a respectable doc- 
trine at the philosophical level, but 
at the level of everyday practical 
affairs it leads to the indefinite 
amassing of material goods, to the 
notion, already familiar, of an 
indefinitely rising ‘standard of 


living. One objection to material. 


accretion is that satisfaction falls 
off so rapidly. Whereas the dis- 
covery of 4 new idea or a new song 
may be equally engrossing whether 
it is the first, the second or the 
thousandth, a house with eight 


rooms does not give twice the satis- 


faction given by a house with four; 
and when I see branded confections 
stuffed into the mouths of pasty- 
faced infants, I wonder whether 
any net satisfaction is being 
derived at all. 

. There is only one way of influen- 
cing. popular taste in the future, 
that’ of influencing it now. What 
can be done? There are, I believe; 


two. mistaken. answers - to the 
question. ee Soe <5 

The first dictate is to leave 
everything to education. Some 


people are of the. opinion that the 
gulf between the taste of the many 
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Squalor and . 


andthe. taste of the few is due 
entirely to the fact that the many 
are ‘‘culturally under-privileged.”’ 
Given enough teachers with enough 
enthusiasm and enough equipment, 
the many could be won over to the 
tastes of the few. It is certainly 
true that a considerable number of 
conversions could be made; they 
are being made today in schools, 
in the W.E.A., and in many, 
organizations, and there must be 
few avocations in which success is 
more exhilarating. But there is a 
statistical side to the problem. It is 
not enough to win over the admini- 
strators, managers and foremen— 
and teachers—to a liking: for, the 
classics, nor even a certain few of 
the ‘‘other ranks’’—the metal- 
workers, shop-assistants, miners; 
farm-labourers, textile-workers, 
housewives and others’ who com- 
prise the tens of millions of adults 
in this country. To be deemed 
successful the teachers’ campaign 
would have to win over the great 
majority of these humbler people. 
The classics (say, The Waste Land 
and the Brandenburg Concertos) 
will never be made popular in this 
wider context even if the National 
Debt is doubled in the attempt. 
They have not the qualities neces- 
sary. to popular art. Whoever 
believes that ` -` 

Why then Ile fit you. Hieronymo’s. mad 

againe. 


Datta. Dayadhvam. Damyata. 
Shantih shantih shantih 


can be made to drive out 
‘Workers’ Playtime’’ is flattering 
the teaching: profession. Farmers 
are in no way contemptuous: of 
sows’ ears, but they do not confuse 
them with silk purses. 

The contrary mistake is to sup- 
pose that the profanum vulgus is 
inherently devoid of taste, actual or 
potential, that matters were always 
so, will. ‘always: ‘be so, and~aré 


best left. to- take’ their cdoursé: 
Popularity . is vulgarity today. 
The -identity -is permanent, the 


argument runs, and the sows’ éars 


. 0 


deserve at most olir condescension. 
It happens that there is-a complete 
refutation of this. widely-held belief. 
The significance of the folk-arts is 
that they cut right across’ the 
popular-classical > division; they 
render the highbrow-lowbrow oppo- 
sition meaningless. In a folk cul- 
ture there is no need to win the 
many over to the tastes of the few: 
the artists come willingly to the 
many for their themes and their 
inspiration, Folk-song, though 
uniquely popular, is allied in quality 
to the greatest ‘“‘highbrow’’ music; 
it has supplied the motifs of some 
of the most ‘‘classical’’ composi- 
tions. The only use of modern 
popular song in art-music that I 
can recall occurs in Façade, where 
the intention is ironical. How could 
it be otherwise? Yet the présent 
state is not the norm, it is’ an 
exception that may have no prece- 
dent in the history, of civilization. 
The supreme importance of the 
folk-arts today is the proof they 
offer that cultural vacuity is not the 
inevitable lot nor even the usual 
lot of the many who cannot master 
the classics. Modern society has 
changed so much that the folk-arts 
have lost their direct relevance; but 
if it cannot develop an equivalent 
popular culture, then the fault lies 
with modern society and not with 
the endowment of ordinary. human 
beings. . 

Here, then, is the more imme- 
diate challenge of the folk-arts. If 
man. is fundamentally a maker of 
patterns, the folk-arts were remark- 
ably effective patterns. They have 
a second and wider - significance. 
After language itself, they are the 
clearest example of the power of a 
living ‘tradition.- It is hardly: con- 

ceivable that individuals chosen at 
` random, ‘and acting ` purely. as 
individuals, 
nearly so distinguished ‘as the 
average Gaelic tune.” In some 
fashion folk-art succeeds in placing 
at the disposal of each individual, 
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not only the best experienée’ of his 
contemporaries and superiors, . but 
also that of the earlier generations... 
It would be difficult to over- 
emphasise the importance of these 
two ‘extensions of the faculties ‘of 
the individual: they are the essence 
of a tradition, and.the lack of any 
tradition is at the root of much con- 
temporary bewilderment. ‘‘There’ is 
no excuse for any literate persoii if 
he is less than three thousand years 
old in mind,” writes Liddell Hart 
in Why Don’t We Learn From 
History? There is a corresponding 
need in other than intellectual 
matters, | and for other than highly 
‘literate persons. We have, it- 
true, cast off the restraint of ae 
rigid traditions, but at a high cost. 
Each of us must ‘start ‘‘from 
scratch,” as though history had 
‘never been lived. But the break in 
continuity with the past would ‘be 
of less importance if we had re- 
tained the other feature of a living 
tradition, that is, if our society 
were so organized that the best 
elements had the predominance. 
That is: the reverse of what 
happens. The more clever or astuté 
members of society vie for the sup- 
port of the multitude. They cannot 
use compulsion, and their compéti- 
tion (whether political or commer- 
cial) must take the form of an 
elaboration of quick appeals. Theré 
is every encouragement for. the first 
thought rather than the second, thé 
crude emotion rather than the 
refined. As Sir Norman Angell has 
said, had Lord Northcliffe run his 
papers on more responsible lines, 
he would not have been Lord 
Northcliffe. Twenty years ago ‘Sir 
Norman described the predicament 
of the modern journalist in a 
pamphlet (The Press and ‘the 
Organization of Society) that ‘has 
only grown more apposite with the 
passing of time. His words’ are 
equally applicable to many other 
matters‘ than journalism, and mdy 
the more usefully be quoted because 
he is no sentimental revivalist. 
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Just as in commerce debased coin, if 
there be enough of it, must drive out 
the sterling, so in the contest of 
motives, action which responds to the 
more primitive feelings and impulses, 
to first thoughts and established pre- 
judices, can be stimulated by the 
modern newspaper far more easily than 
that prompted by rationalised second 

` thought. Any newspaper appealing to 
the tormer group of motives must ‘‘get 
. away with it” long before one which 
appeals to the second can establish its 
case. . . . Almost invariably in times 
of cfisis—when, that is, -the gravest 
decisions are taken—the power over the 
minds of the public held by the Press is 
that which has already been sketched: 
we get the operation of that Gresham 
Law under which the more reflective 
~and ratiocinated type of opinion must 


+ be driven out by the more emotional. | 


.Modern conditions of industry and 
finance tend to increase this premium 
upon the more impulsive and dangerops 


“type of policy. 

' Here is the most significant 
contrast between folk society and 
modérn industrial society. It is 
plain that the beauty of the folk- 
arts is the result of a process of 
levelling-up. They are not merely 
the. rlon of a communal taste, 
they are also an active educational 
influence in the formation of that 
taste. Somehow it is the good 
currency that drives out the bad. 
Today, on Sir Norman’s analysis, 
we have brought about the opposite 
effect. There is a levelling down. 
In a given situation it is not the 
wisest counsel or the most beautiful 
version that will prevail, but that 
which can strike home first. Thus 
the less scrupulous of those who 
should be leaders are driven to 
exploiting the weakness of ‘‘the 
masses,” and the more scrupulous 
retire.into the isolation of the high- 
brow. Those who set up as the 
protagonists of the masses un- 
knowingly pay them the poorest 
compliment. “My own 
writes:Mr. A. S. Neill, “may some- 
times wear sandals, but they are 
all known at the local pub and the 
local tobacconist. In short, they are 
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\ crowd, 


"staff, ”. 


in touch with the larger crowd we 
call humanity.” The sandal here is 
a symbol of enlightenment at the 
other end of the wearer. Contact 
between the enlightened ‘and the 
larger crowd is rightly recom- 
mended. What is interesting is the 
assumption that it is only possible 
at the beer-and-tobacco level. The 
simple pleasures of the poor do not 
extend beyond froth-blowing. In 
Mr. Neill’s home country there are 
at least relics of a more fertile 
intercourse. The existence of a 
folk-tradition sets up a vital con- 
nection between the members of a 
community. It is not a substitute 
for contact between individuals, 
but it helps to make that contact 
fruitful. When it is lacking, inner 
loneliness, a far more. damaging 
thing than geographical loneliness, 
drives the enlightened down to a 
beery matiness, and drives whole 
nations to the synthetic unity of 
the totalitarian state. 

There are thus two contrary 
errors; the one is to suppose that 
“the largér crowd’’ can be won 
over to the classics; the other is to 
give it credit for no higher tastes 
than tippling, betting and Black- 
pool. 

The. first task is to gèt social 
relations altered, to re-establish 
genuine communication between 
the: ‘‘enlightened’’ and  ‘‘the 
** to remove the stratifica- 
ition of society. How this can be 


done is a matter for wiser heads , 
than mine; the first step is certainly. - 


to recognize the problem. Nobod 
who had heard something of Hebri- 
dean music, heard it with his ears 
and his mind wide open, would be 
content with the pessimistic objec- 
tive of bringing the highbrows 
round into the public bar. It was 
unlettered women singing in the 
byres of a “‘backward”’ island who 
composed Bo Lurach Thu: I doubt 
if any living musician would claim 
to have written a better tune. 


Orwell and Connolly” 


JOHN MIDDLETON MURRY 


From Mr. Cyril Connolly’s 
autobiography published in 1938 I 
learned ‘that George Orwell and he 
were contemporaries in College at 
Eton. The blurb of Mr. Orwell’s 
Critical Essays tells me that he was 
born in 1903; the preface to The 
Condemned Playground that Con- 
nolly’s essay on Sterne, his impres- 
sive début as a critic, was written 
in 1927, when he was 23. So he 
_ appears to be a year junior to 
Orwell. Orwell left Eton in 1921 to 
go into the Burma Police; Connolly 
in 1922 to go to Oxford. All these 
dates may not be exact. It does not 
greatly matter.: Their purpose here 
is merely to suggest that it is profi- 
table to compare the two. 

They are probably the two most 
gifted critics of their generation: 
by my historical scale a well- 
marked generation—the first that 
escaped any direct scathing by the 
war of 1914-18, That scuppered 
me, though I took no direct part in 
it, but worked in the security of 
the War Office: and, rightly or 
wrongly, I have always felt that 


there was a gulf between those who ` 


experienced the last war and those 
who didn’t. (That, experience gave 
Imy thinking’ the bias of a religious 
quést, turned me from a fairly 
promising literary critic into 
“‘primarily a moralist.” T. S. Eliot 
once described me thus to myself. 
I was surprised, and rather chag- 
rined at the moment; but on 
rumination found the label_apt— 
and therefore helpful. That was in 
the days of the brief revival of The 
Atheng@um (1919-1921) over which 
I presided—really as a fish out of 
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water, I well remember .the shock 
of astonishment when, a year or 
two later, I read Mr. Raymond 
Mortimer’s death sentence _upon 
me. Writing in the New Statesman 
he said that many had regarded me 
as the coming leader. of the intelli- 
gentsia; “‘but waking no such 
matter.” I had been unconscious of 
the role for which J] had | been cast, 
and when I slipped out of it, in 
order to become what I was, I was 
as relieved as everybody else must 
have been. 

That perfunctory reminiscence ig 
to place: myself in regard to Orwell 
and Connolly. Between me and 
both of them there is a gulf: a gulf 
created by my experience of the 
war of 1914-18. But there is also a 
gulf between them: and that sets 
me much nearer to Orwell than to 
Connolly. To me Connolly’ s values 
seem wrong, Orwell's right. The 
difference between me and Orwell 
lies in the fact that I have a reli- 
gion, or a religious philosophy. It 
is no merit, or fault of mine that 
I have one. I started gut naked as 
a new-born babe this regard: 
but I just had to grow one in order 
to make continued existence pos- 
sible. ‘‘One cannot live in rebel- 
lion,” said Ivan Karamazov. I 
found it true: and with the help of 
a whole galaxy of heroes—Rous- 
seau, Keats, Shakespeare, Jesus, 
Spinoza and Goethe, in particular 
—and some private experience of 
my own, I learned a kind of funda- 
mental acceptance, on the whole 
joyful rather than resigned, which 
became second nature-to me. If l 
had. not had this, my values (1 
think) would have been very much 
what Orwell’s are. I agree with 
them: particularly with his convic- 
tion that a. certain basic human. 
{decency is the most precious thing 
in ‘the world. How to define it I do. 
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pot know—it might be called plain 
goodness, or kindliness. It is 
warm; and it has a horror of 
cruelty of any kind towards a 
human being—above all, of the 
atrocities that are committed in the 
name of love, of one kind or 
another: from the parent who 
warps the children and the wife 
who makes life a burden to her 
husband to the modern monster of 
the Leader who destroys millions 
for the sake of Utopia. 

‘All this I share with Orwell; but. 
I wear my rue with a difference: 
very: perceptible at “the moment 
when the Spanish Civil War turned 
him into a combatant on the side 
of the Anarchists, and me into a 
pacifist. Pacifism, I suspect, rather 
wotries Orwell. He is, on the 
whole, singularly just and gener- 
ous; but I have known him come 
nearer to downright misrepresenta- 
tion of his opponent in this matter 
of pacifism than in, any other. I 
oonelude' therefore that he is rather 
afraid of it—even to the, point of 
not reading what pacifists write. 
Thus ‘he declares that pacifism is 
“a product of the British Navy” 
(which is true) as though that dis- 
posed of it: whereas it is merely 
the pons asinorum’ of honest paci- 
fism. Not enough pacifists have got 
across it. But that’s another 
matter. 

' The lack of imagination, indeed 
the moral blindness of much 
British pacifism is, in itself, a 
minor affair; but it is also a mani- 
festation of a peculiar British dis- 
honesty which excites Orwell’s just 
anger and indignation. It appears, 
more dangerously because on a 
larger scale, in the toadying to 
Soviet Russia by British social 
democrats. That is possible only 
‘because those who practise it have 
no actual experience of totali- 
‘tarianism and are incapable of an 
imaginative one: they are insulated 
.from the formative experience of 
continental Europe. Orwell begins 
his essay on Koestler by pointing 
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out that all English books on totali- 
tarianism are worthless compared 
to Silone, Malraux, Salvemini, 
Borkenau, Victor Serge and 
Koestler himself. ' 

There is almost no English writer 
to whom it has happened to see totali- 
tarianism from the inside. In Europe, 
during the past decade and more, things 
have been happening to middle-class 
people which in England do not happen 
even to the working class. Most of the 
European writers I have mentioned 
above, and scores of others like them, 
have been obliged to break the law. to 
indulge in politics at all; some of them 
have thrown bombs and fought in street 
battles, many have been in prison or the 
concentration camp, or fled across 
frontiers with false names and forged 
passports: One cannot imagine,. say, 

rofessor Laski indulging in activities 
of that kind. 

Elsewhere, Orwell describes 
Laski (and Bernard Shaw) as look- 
ing at such things as purges and 
deportations ‘‘through the wrong 
end of the telescope.” This recalls 
to me -.Lawrence’s final judgment 
on Shaw: ‘‘Our leaders have not 
loved men: they have loved ideas, 
and been willing to sacrifice pas- 
sionate men on the altars of the 
blood-drinking, ever ash-thirsty 
ideal.” 

Lawrence wrote that in 1919: 
and ever since that time lack of 
love for men and the willingness to 
sacrifice them to the ideal have 
grown apace. Communism and 
Fascism have corrupted the morals 
of Europe. Men’s minds are pros- 
trate before naked: power. And 
everything is contaminated. Catho- 
licism, the visible alternative to 
Communism at the religious level, 
was the accomplice: of Mussolini 
and the instigator of Franco. 
Democracy, the visible alternative 
to it, at the political level, is being 
undermined by Communism: im- 
portant British Trade Unions are 
in favour of the affiliation of the 
Communist to the Labour Party, 
apparently in utter ignorance of the 


` absolute contradiction of principles 


between them. 
It is hard to say exactly where 


Orwell stands in the moral chaos. 
e objects to what he thinks is 
Koestler’s conclusion: 


There is nothing for’ it except to'be a 
short-term pessimist, i.e., to keep out of 
politics, make a sort of oasis in which 
you and your friends can remain sane, 
and hope that somehow things will be 

` better in a hundred years. At the basis 
of this lies his hedonism which leads 
„him to think of the Earthly Paradise as 
‘desirable. Perhaps, however, whether 
desirable or not, it isn’t possible. 
Perhaps some degree of suffering is 
ineradicable from human life, perhaps 
the choice before man is always a 
choice of evils, perhaps even the aim of 
Socialism is not to make the world 
perfect, but to make it better. All 
revolutions are failures, but the 
not all the same failure. It is his un- 
willingness to admit this that has led 
Koestler’s mind temporarily into a blind 
alley,’ and that makes Arrival and 
Departure seem shallow compared to:his 
earlier books. $ 


I also think that Arrival and 
Depariure seems shallow compared 


to the earlier books: but. I do not 


believe that Orwell has discovered 
why. Not. that I have done so. 
Orwell gives two reasons: one, the 
basic hedonism of Koestler which 
leads him to believe’ -that the 
Earthly Paradise is desirable. It 
depends on what you mean by the 
Earthly Paradise. A society a little 
more just than Britain, and much 
more tolerant than Russia would be 
an Earthly Paradise -to millions of 
Europeans at this moment. It may 
be impossible. But it cannot fairly 
be called a hedonist Utopia.:And it 
is impossible to prove that it is 
impossible. The second reason is 
Koestler’s unwillingness to admit 
that ‘‘though all revolutions are 
failures, they are not all the same 
failure.” That has a specious neat- 
ness. Either it is a truism—for no 
two revolutions are alike either in 
their success or their failure; or it 
is the assertion that some revolu- 
tions achieve more of their ideal 
aims than others, and that we have 
to judge between them and support 
those in which there is a prepon- 
derance of good. That is a difficult 
judgment: above all today. There 
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is a general desire to believe that 
Communist revolutions are better 
than Fascist revolutions: that the ` 
former are, on the whole, good, 
the latter, on the whole, bad. But 
the second proposition is a great 
deal more convincing than the 
ormer. 

In fact, there is more to’ be said 
for the proposition’ that all revolu- 
tions are bad, than for the propo- 
sition that some are, on the whole, 
good. The present condition of 
Europe is the product of a whole 
catena of revolutions. Yet, 

Since about 1930 (says Orwell) the 

world has given no reason for optimism 
whatever. Nothing is in sight except a 
welter of lies, hatred, cruelty, and 
ignorance, and beyond our ‘present 
troubles loom vaster .ones which are 
only now entering into the European 
consciousness. It is’ quite probable that 
man’s major problems will never be 
solved. But it is also unthinkable! 
‘Surely, not unthinkable.. The 
doctrine of the eternal recurrence is 
one way'of thinking it, orthodox 
Christianity another, .even if (as 
Orwell says) it is based on a belief 
in life after death, which few 
thinking people now hold. But it is 
hard to think it and retain a sense 
of purposeful living without adop- 
ting a religious attitude. ‘‘The real 
problem (says Orwell) is how to 
restore the religious attitude while 
accepting death as final.” 

But what is meant by saying 
death is ‘‘final’’? Presumably that 
it is ‘‘total annihilation.” But there 
are many possible beliefs between 
that and believing in a life after 
death in which the human per- 

. sonality is perpetuated. On the 
other hand, I wonder whether ‘‘a 
religious attitude” is possible to 
anyone who really believes in total 
annihilation at death. For though 
the fact. of ‘conscience—or the 
moral imperative—remains, it is 
difficult to avoid making deductions 
from the fact of conscience which 
seriously affect the belief in annihi- 
lation. If the moral imperative .is. 
experienced as an imperative, the 
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fact must have metaphysical impli- 
cations. 

After all, what is ‘‘a religious 
attitude’? Basically, I suppose, 
the conviction that man’s alle- 
giance to what is revealed to him 
as the Good is in harmony with the 
inscrutable purpose of human exis- 
tence. That is manifestly incom- 
patible with a conviction of total 
annihilation at death, even if the 
immortality be no more than that 
of a posthumous influence. The 
problem then is to restore man’s 
-allegiance to the Good, in a climate 
of opinion in which the old belief 
in an immortality which simply 
consists in the prolongation of 
personal existence appears to be 
impossible. 

I cannot help believing that 
man’s allegiance to the Good will 
reassert itself in time. But it may 
be a long time, and a very bitter 
one. The modern worship of power 
will have to work itself out: and 
one can hardly imagine it will work 
itself ‘otherwise than by catas- 
trophe. For it is ubiquitous today. 
As Orwell says, j 

People worship power in the form in 
which they are able to understand it. 

A twelve-year-old boy worships Jack 

Dempsey. An adolescent in a Glasgow 

slum worships Al Capone. An aspiring 

pupil at a business college - worships 

Lord Nuffield. . A New Statesman reader 

worships Stalin. There is a difference in 

intellectual maturity, but none jn moral 
outlook. : 

That is the crucial matter for 
Orwell: to hang on, somehow, to 
morality—to the moral law. He 
maintains it vigorously against the 
two major influences working to- 
day to undermine it: the belief that 
all things are lawful in pursuit of 
a political ideal, and the belief that 
esthetic excellence compensates for 
moral obliquity, These two beliefs 
have corrupted the British intelli- 
gentsia. They are conspicuous in 
its chief organ, the New States- 
man. : 

_That brings us to Mr. Connolly, 
who achieved his very considerable 
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reputation as a critic by reviewing 
novels in the New Statesman. He 
probably gave to, as much as he 
received from, le ton de la maison. 

What is chiefly noticeable about 
Mr. Connolly is that his felicity as 
a critic of style is apparently un- 
related: to any system of values. He 
seems never to judge the content . 
of a book: nor does he give any 
indication of the standards by 
which he would judge it if he were 
compelled to do so. For him, 
esthetic excellence is autonomous. 
He declares: l 

There are _ four types of _intéllectual 
who have helped the evolutionary pro- 
cess of humanity: the philosopher, the 
scientist, the artist, and the mystic. 
They are the true creative beings, and 
all rulers and administrators of man- 
kind, however much they may have 
alleviated the common lot, are only in 
the long run important for having pro- 
vided or not provided the conditions 
favourable for such creators to arise. 
To these he adds in another 

place, the saint, but I think merely 
as a sub-species of the mystic. 

Furthermore, 

Any investigation of the artist’s 
circumstances reveals that by far the 
most favourable conditions for him are 
neither at the top nor the bottom, but 
snug in the heart of the bourgeoisie, 
with a safe middle income, such as 
nineteenth century capitalism provided,” 
and such as some other system will now 
have to be dragooned into paying.’ 

Are we to put two and two 
together, and since the nineteenth 
century was the optimum for the 
artist (as it certainly was for the 
scientist), conclude.that it was the 
best of all possible societies? 
Hardly, for in another place he 
speaks of ‘‘the two great concép- 
tions of our day: that of artistic 
integrity, the life of the spirit, and 
that of social justice, ‘the palpable 
and obvious love of man for man.” 

It might be said that nineteenth 
century capitalism gave birth to 
both these conceptions. Neverthe- 
less, they are antipodal to one 
another, though itis true that up 
to the present day there has been 


a continuous flirtation between the 
artist and socialism. But only in 
William Morris’s thinking were the 
conceptions of artistic integrity and 
social justice honestly reconciled: 
by rejecting precisely that concep- 
tion of art for art’s sake—a spiri- 
tually autonomous activity freed 
not only from moral convention, 
but from any control by the moral 
law—which is fundamental to Mr. 
Connolly’s conception of artistic 
integrity. Morris conceived of art 
not as a specialised activity of 
artists, but as the expression of the 
joy in creative’ activity experienced 
throughout a justly ordered society. 

Whether Morris was right or 
` wrong, whether his idea of society 
is practicable in the machine age, 
his was a genuine synthesis. In Mr. 
Connolly the ideals of artistic integ- 
rity and social justice are quite 
unreconciled. 

The fact, I fear, is that Mr. Con- 
nolly’s sensitive organism merely 
responded to the fashion of flirting 
with social revolution that came in 
after the Great Slump. It was a 
protective colouring assumed by 
his chameleon-nature. Whereas with 
Orwell social justice is an authentic 


passion, with Connolly it is a 
vague malaise. So, when the 
Spanish Civil War broke out, 


Orwell plunged into it on the side 
of the Anarchists, but Connolly 
went merely to report. His report- 
ing is good, though by, no means 
outstanding, not to be compared 
with Orwell’s Homage to Cata- 
lonia. But the truth is Connolly was 
attracted thither as a connoisseur 
of sensation. 

When the world war comes, 
Connolly swings into line in defence 
of democracy, because democracy 
—or is it cavitalism?—affords the 
necessary protection which enables 
the artist or liberal intellectual to 
live. 

‘They are ahead enough of their time 
_to despise the war, and yet they must 


realise that they nevertheless. represent 
the culture that is being defended. . . . 
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They must also understand that their 


liberty and security are altogether 
threatened, that Fascism is against 
them. ; 

Very true: but why only 


Fascism? Why does not Commu- 
nism figure equally as the enemy? 
What has happened to ‘‘the intel- 
lectual’s greatest virtue—the desire 
to pursue the truth wherever it may 
lead?” 

The honest answer, I think, is 
that Connolly has not really got it. 
His summum bonum is in reality 
the life of pure pleasure; and the 
pursuit of truth wherever it may 
lead is not, on the whole, a comfor- 
table activity. Whether it is fol- 
lowed by the artist or.the critic, 
the scientist, the philosopher or the 
mystic, it leads him into places 
from which any calculus of pleasure., 
would quickly draw him away. And 
Connolly shows a_ considerable 
aptitude in avoiding them. Prob- 
ably he does not really deceive him- 
self, but he has a very useful equi- 
vocation ready to hand for covering 
his ‘tracks. Art for art’s sake= 
artistic integrity=the life of the 
spirit: therefore the critic who 
admires and defends artistic integ- 
rity participates in the life of the 
spirit. That is not true. The life of 
the spirit consists precisely in that 
sacrifice of pleasure at the sum- 
mons of truth which Connolly can- 
not find it in himself to make. 

When the war comes there is a 
visible nemesis. I suppose many 
people would say that Connolly has 
done a good job of work by editing 
Horizon—as a compendium of the 
culture which’ was being defended. 
Assuredly, there have “been many 
good things in Horison—about the 
best of them being various essays 
by Orwell and Koestler—but on 
the whole it has been singularly 
disappointing: as it were, a reflec- 
tion in the rarefied medium of 
belles lettres of the basic ambiguity 
of the British war-effort. There is 
a certain element of truth—dis- 
heartening truth—in the claim that 
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Horizon does represent the culture 
that Britain defended in five years 
of total war. 

Certainly, the commentary of 
Connolly the compère is, in its 
essential substance, strikingly the 
same as the war-propaganda of 
the newspapers. Dunkirk? 

Since Dunkirk we have seen the end 
of the political and military decadence of 
England. Whatever residue of com- 
placency sloth and inefficiency there may 
be left, England is now a great power 
and able to stand for something in the 
world again. . An artistic Renais- 
sance can only take place where there is ` 
a common attitude to life—a new and 
universal movement. By the time 
Anglo-American war-aims have crystal- 
lised from the philosophy behind them, 
this should be in existence. . . . As in 
ancient Rome or China, the artist will 
have a sense of responsibility to a world- 
wide audience, which he must control. 
But that should be the only temptation 
for him in, what will at last be a serious 
world, a world in which the new con- 
querots avoid the mistakes of the old 
and bring to the opportunities of 
victory the wisdom and dignity they 
learned in defeat. 

How on_earth did Mr. Connolly 
come ' to lieve all that? The 
answer is (I think) that he never 
did. As he puts it in his intro- 
duction: ‘‘The propaganda, the 
slogans, and the pathetic mouth- 
ings of the Margarine Age have 
taken their toll, and in goin 
through the Horizon comments 
found that the word ‘we’ is always 
the prelude to a string of clichés.’ 

Mr. Connolly cannot have it both 
ways. A man of integrity cannot 
represent Dunkirk as ‘a great 
Renaissance and a manifestation of 
the Margarine Age. Thete is a 
point at which duality becomes in- 
decent. True, it is typical of Con- 
nolly that in the same piece of 
writing in which he rhodomontades 
about Dunkirk he hints’ at the 
duality: to keep open his line of 

. retreat. 

It is important to see that Fascism is 
a disease, as catching as influenza; we 
‘all when tired and. disillusioned have 


Fascist moments, when belief in human 
nature, vanishes, ` when we burn with 
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anger and envy like the underdog and 
the sucker. . . . In every human being 
there is a Lear and a fool, a hero and 
a clown who comes on the stage and 
burlesques his master. He should never 
be censored, but neither should hé be 
allowed to rule. 


Not one ambiguity, either, but 
two. For why are the moments 
when belief in human nature 


‘vanishes Fascist moments only? 


They are Communist moments too. 
Why does Mr. Connoly always 
shrink from saying this simple 


` thing? 


_ That is a simple test—obvious as 
litmus-paper—of Connolly’s integ- 
rity; But the subtler manifestations 
of his inward disharmony require 
a more delicate investigation than 
I have space to give. Connolly 
faces both ways on most of the 
things that matter. His nature is 
essentially lawless. He reminds one 
of the Oscar Wilde who said he 
could resist anything except temp- 
tation. 
‘ That is, no doubt. an article of 
Connolly’s conscious philosophy. It 
might be well if it were based on 
a genuine attitude of acceptance, 
that quality of the life of the 
spirit which at once disinfects the 
evil impulse and reinforces the 
natural goodness which repels it. 
But behind Connolly’s incessant 
intellectual and moral equivoca- 
tions we detect the writhings of a 
sense of sin.. 

Connolly-Palinurus confirms this 
clue: 

When I contemplate the accumulation 
of guilt and remorse which, like a 
garbage can, I carry through life, and 
which is fed not only by the lightest , 
actions, but by the most harmless 
pleasures, I feel man to be of all living 
things the most biologically incom- 
petent and ill-organised. Why has he 
acquired a seventy years’ life-span only 
to poison it incurably by the mere being 
of himself? Why has he thrown con- 
science, like a dead rat, to putrefy in 
the well? 

It is surely in our nature as human 
beings to realise ourselves, yet there 
remains this deadly flaw by which we 
feel most guilty when we are most con- 
fidently human, and are most to be 
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itied when most successful. Is this 

cause Christianity is right? Or is it 
an ingrained effect of propaganda for 
the under-dog? When did the ego begin 
to stink? Those of us who were 
brought up as Christians and who have 
lost our faith have retained the 

Christian sense of sin without the 

saving belief in redemption. This 

poisons our thought and so paralyses us 
in action. ; 

Communism is the new religion which 
denies original sin. 

In that passage most of the 
threads we have picked out in the - 
mingled yarn of Connolly’s criti- 
cism are knit together in a recog- 
nisable pattern, even to the 

‘demonstration that his dishonest 
obeisances to Communism spring 
` from a guilty conscience. Of course, 
there is original sin; of course, 
man is in need of redemption. But 
he does not have to believe in it in 
order to find it; he has to find it 
in order to believe in it.The trouble 
with man today is that he will not 
struggle to find redemption. He 
wants it ready-made. And no man 
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Princes and Lords ‘may flourish or may 
fade; 
A breath can make them, as a breath has 
made; 
But a bold peasantry, their .countfy’s pride, 
When once destroyed, can never be 
` supplied. 
GoLpsĒıTH—The Deserted Village. 


I. THE Bee GROEN 


Here in the rural Midlands 
peace proves uneasy. In this agri- 
cultural community concern for the 
future is -as deeply felt -as any- 
where, though infrequently dis- 
cussed in public. Ministerial 
pronouncements on ‘‘the need for 
a healthy and flourishing” agricul- 
ture” are liable to be sceptically 
received by the countryman, more 
hard-headed: than he is often given 
credit for, and liking, as he does, 
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of Connolly’s acuteness can believe 
in ready-made redemption. His 
only way is to follow the truth 
wherever it leads—the truth of his 
own, experience. 

That, I repeat,’ cannot be done 
without suffering. The pleasure- 
calculus is fatal to this quest. And 
the truth of man’s experience, 
whether he be artist, philosopher, 
scientist or mystic, or simply a- 
plain’ man, is that love—the dis- 
interested passion of love—is the 
only -means of taking the stink out 
of the ego. That, if. you Tike, is 
Christianity. More truly, it is what 
saves Christianity from dying. 

Christianity is a way of assuring 
man that Love triumphs even over 
Death, Without such an assurance, 
civilization will collapse into Com- 
munism, and culture into Con- 
nollys. Yet men will not get it from 
the Christian Church any more. 
They wilf have to find it for them- 
selves. They will have to learn to 
love enough to be reborn. 


to see both sides of a bargain. 
Public pats on the back for the 
wartime achievements of those 
whose livelihood comes from the 
land have become tedious by repe- 
tition and pass unregarded,’or are 
commented upon with kindly cyni- 
cism before conversation passes to 
other topics. 

The wages issue has become a 
subject of public controversy, 
echoes of which reach us through 
Opinion and counter-opinion in the 
national Press, but on the land it- 
self farmers and farm-workers are 
no longer divided on the subject, as 
they were so sharply in days well 
within living memory. Employer 
recognises the necessity for a wage 
comparable with possible’ industrial 
earnings if men are to be kept on 
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the land at all and new workers 
recruited; employee feels.a sense 
of inferiority and deep injustice, 
sharpened by tales that reach the 
village of allegedly enormous earn- 
ings ‘‘in these new factories,” tales 
that lose nothing in the retelling. 
There is recognition also of the 
plain fact that a rise in agricultural 
wages is only possible if the in- 
creased costs are passed on to the 
consumer in the town, either by 
higher prices or by subsidy from 
national taxation. The truth that 
the townsman lives off the land and 
could not survive without its 
produce does not go unremarked, 
while the common suggestion that 
‘farmers have done very well out 
of the war’’ is bitterly resented. 
The latter view is rarely to be 
found in the country; how each 
farmer has been doing, his approxi- 
mate financial position, is pretty 
much common knowledge in the 
village, where little that passes 
goes unremarked. It is realised 
that the majority of farmers have 
“done well’ these past six years, 
but the phrase is taken to mean that 
for the first time in a quarter of a 
century they, as a body, have had 
a reasonably decent and secure 
livelihood from their land. This is 
not to speak of the few two thou- 
sand acre men; possibly it will be 
conceded they have made a lot of 
money, not that we have any such 
in this area, where three hundred 
acres is a very large farm. Any- 
way, the argument will follow as 
like as not, -if they did make big 
incomes they worked a lot of land 
and are as much entitled to a fair 
return on it as the small man. 

As for the farm worker, the in- 
crease of his wage during the war 
years has meant little. Prices have 
risen, purchasable commodities 
have disappeared from the shops, 
and it is almost universally felt 
that increased taxation, and more 
especially P.A.Y.E., have been a 
device of “They”? to take away 
with one hand what was erudg- 
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ingly given with the other. Finan- 
cially he is, on the average, much 
better off than before the war, but 
the „frustration of purchasing 
power, what is regarded as an un- 
just system of taxation, and the 
apparent fact that war has not 
improved his position to the same 


extent as that of the town worker, 


have combined to conceal this 
betterment from the great majority. 
The claim for an increase of a 
pound a week in the basic minimum 
wage for agricultural workers was 
looked upon as no more than 
elementary justice, and its abrupt 
rejection was received with amaze- 
ment, now changing to anger as 
time has allowed its discussion in 
the rural way—slowly, thought- 
fully, and with ample pause for 
reflection. 

The sense of grievance on the 
wage issue is added to by the fact 
that agricultural work is often 
written about, and seems to be 
widely regarded as, unskilled, or at 
best semi-skilled, by that majority 
whose knowledge of farming is 
small. To a countryman the wild 
injustice of statements of this kind 
needs no emphasis; the farm 
worker knows he is a skilled man 
by right of craft, and every failure 
to recognise this right only adds to 
his present sense of frustration. 
Hostility to the introduction of 
hostel labour at harvest time, 
where it existed, arose from this 
cause; the town worker, coming 
however willingly, to ‘lend a hand 
on the land? was suspected of 
arriving with the impression that 
the work required of him was not 
skilled and therefore simple and 
easy to learn. If he returned to the 
town with a contrary impression, 
as usually happened, his change of 
heart had surely been noted. and 
been a source of grim though silent 
satisfaction to those he left behind 
to work the rest of the year’s round 
without him. 

For forty years the drift from the 
land has gone on; in the late 1930’s 


its pace quickened till about forty 
thousand men a year were leaving 
agriculture for work in the towns. 
The war took another hundred thou- 
sand into the services, and these, as 
they are released, are not returning 
in any number to the land. A Govern- 
ment scheme for training 100,000 
ex-service men and women for the 
land is said to have produced only 
823 applications by the end of last 
November. At present the farm 
worker is tied to his job by the 
Essential Works Order, a fact 
which is widely resented as unfair 
discrimination. The removal of the 
Order cannot be delayed indefi- 
nitely, and there is little doubt that 
when it goes the present trickle of 
men leaving the land in spite of it 
will become a flood. The facts are 
well enough known, and have been 
widely discussed; it is the remedies 
proposed to prevent the land from 
becoming starved of labour that 
sometimes seem unrealistic to the 
thoughtful countryman. 

That low wage rates and the 
absence of any opportunity of 
personal advancement comparable 
with that available to the towns- 
man is a large part of the trouble 
is not to be doubted. Farmer and 
worker alike are nonplussed: at the 
flat refusal of the Central Agricul- 
tural Wages Board to recommend 


an increase on the present seventy 


shilling minimum. But there is 
another and more fundamental 
cause behind the drift from the 
land, a cause more easily appre- 
ciated by- the country man and 
woman, whose lives are a constant 
struggle with its immediate effects. 


That cause is the vast gulf which ’ 


has grown up between the physical, 
social, and cultural amenities of 
life in town and country. It is a 
gulf which continues to widen, and 
one which has been brought home 
to many a rural dweller during 
service wanderings of the past six 
years. 

In these days of technical pro- 
gress it is wrong to acquiesce in 
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the existence of different standards 
of life and its amenities between 
the town worker and the rural 
worker. Yet it is the continued exis- 
tence of this sharp difference that 
is the root cause of the decline in 
numbers -of those willing to work 
on the land. The village dweller, 
and even more so his son and 
daughter, will get away to the 
town if they can; many who were 
not tied to the land by compulsion 
used the war and its consequent 
labour shortage as a heaven-sent 
opportunity to do so; nothing short 
of widespread unemployment in 
industry will bring them back in 
any numbers. The young .town 
dweller will need more than per- 
suasion to encourage him to trans- 
fer to the land, asking a wife to 
endure the lot of the average 
village housewife, and condemning 
his children to inadequate school- 
ing and lack of opportunity in life. 
The land is in desperate need of 
workers (prisoners ore we all 
realise cannot remain here for 
ever), and of willing workers at 
that, if it is not to fall into a decay 
more profound than that of the 
years between the wars. These 
workers we in the country know 
will only be found when social and 
economic opportunity in the village 
community is raised to the level of 
the town. 

The people of our village realise 
these facts well enough. Talk—for 
talk and discussion is the very 
staple of village life, although this 
may not always be evident to the 
week-ender—is ‘all of means of 
escape, of outlet and opportunity 
away from the village. The people 
have waited long’ enough for 
“‘They’’ to do something to redress 
the balance. Writings and speeches 
over the past forty years on the 
urgent need of improved rural 
housing have sunk in deeply. The 
failufe -of Government after 
Government to produce widespread 
improvement has been marked, 
and has : produced mistrust and. 
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tuency was 
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cynicism as to whdt may come in 
the future. Memories‘in the country 
are long, and a Parliamentary can- 
didate in a neighbouring consti- 
floored during the 
election campaign: on being asked 
whether the candidate’s' party 
intended to fulfil their pledge to 
carry out the recommendations of 
“this Report.” The blue-covered 
book, on being handéd up to: the 
platform, turned out to be the 
Report of the Land Enquiry Com- 
mittee set up by Mr. Lloyd George 
in 1912, which reconimended many 
things again being put forward to- 
day as highly desirable. ` 

Thus village society is disinte- 
grating as the drain of ‘the popula- 
tion goes on. The villagé, the very 
centre of a prosperous agriculture, 
is becoming a dead community. 
Young people ‘are few—fewer ‘still 
since the wat—and the ‘elderly are 
in ever-higher proportion. An occa- 
sional working ‘blacksmith is the 
only survival of the once flourishing 
class of village craftsmen and 
tradesmen. The balance of society 
is destroyed, and it becomes more 
and more difficult to find people 
with the energy’ and ‘enthusiasm: to 
take the lead and organise even the 
limited communal activity that was 
once a feature of village’ life! To 
say as much is ‘not to ignore the 


magnificent work of bodies like the - 


Federation of Women’s Institutes. 
By no means ‘all villages have'a 
Women’s Institute, and this largely 
for the reasons given. 

There 'is an important need for 
a revival of rural democracy. All 
the forms of election to local repré- 
sentative bodies of course exist, but 
with’ the decline ‘in vigour of the 


‘rural community they have’ become 


disused to such an extent’ that their 
exact form is often hardly ‘known. 
In_this village an’election for the 
Parish Council is an ‘event’ beyond 
living memory, ‘for has‘ there ever 
been’ a contested’ election” ‘to the 
Rural District and’ County Councils 


- since those bodiés were creatéd half 
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» social 


a century ago. Parish Council 
vacancies have been filled by co- 
option (or left unfilled), while for 
the Local Government bodies it has 


` been a matter of the head of a 


single land-owning family holding 
the seats by tradition. Such a state 
of affairs is the opposite of un- 
common in rural England today. In 
fact thè countryman has’ never 
learned to take his part in local 


administration, and the continued 


drain of the most vigorous ‘elements 
from the villages into-urban life 
has prevented the traditional barrier 
of apathy and indifference from 
being broken down. The Local 
Authority, the County Council, the 
Government and its Ministries are 
all referred to as an indiscriminate 
“They,” most often with the un- 
spoken implication that the object 
in life of this ‘‘They,’’ if there is 
an object, is to prevent anything 
from being done and generally to 
frustrate any improvement in rural 
tonditions. So much is the legacy 
of a bad past, of a not so distant 
day when landowner, magistrate, 
clergy, farmer, and all the organs 
of Government seemed in league to 
keep the farm labourer in his place 
and deprive him of any human right 
beyond bare subsistence. There are 
signs that this traditional indif- 
ference is breaking down, that 
people in rural areas are beginning 


‘to realise they have a right to take 


part in local affairs; no doubt the 
upheavals of the war years have 
hastened the process.But the vested 
interests which still control local 
affairs in the country are deeply 
entrenched, and it'is to be doubted 
whether the unbalanced village 
organisation of today 
possesses sufficient natural vigour 
to remove them. The change will 
only come when the village is once 
more a natural social unit. . 
` Nothing that is now being done, 
no schemes for a ‘healthy and 
flourishing agriculture, for growing 


more of our food at home, for in- 


creased: application of science’ to 


farming, no planning to bring town 
and country into’ a balanced and 
healthy relationship, can begin to 
mean anything real until this funda- 
mental problem is faced—the prob- 
lem of how to bring back into the 
villages and small country towns 
the life that has gone from them, 
and how to redress the balance of 
opportunity and amenity for all as 
between town and country. Higher 
wages alone will not do it, nor will 
housing, water and sewerage 
schemes, executed to no matter 
what modern standard, unless at 
the same time the social and cul- 
tural amenities available to the 
rural dweller are raised to some- 
thing approaching town standards. 

There is a bitterness to the 
country-dweller who lives in the 
country because his living is there 
rather than because he likes a 
country life, to hear of the magni- 
ficent new schools planned for cities 
and towns not very far, away, and 
to know that his children are most 
likely condemned to the same 
school he attended as a boy-——that 
same school with its row of smelly 
earth closets and narrow gothic 
windows which has done duty since 
a charitable religious society 
erected it about the time of the 
Great Exhibition, It. is galling to 
read in the daily paper of” films you 
will never see, of later buses for the 
city dweller (when you have one 
bus a week), of plans for adult 
education, for a new life of oppor- 
tunity for all. The countryman 
knows himself to be one of-a 
decreasing minority of the popula- 
tion, and this he feels will make his 
claims the last of all to be heard, 
whatever lip service may be paid 
to the country’ S dependence on its 
agricultural industry. 

The point at issue is that while 
conditions of rural life have im- 
proved ‘out of all knowledge almost 
within a generation, the improve- 
ment has failed to keep pace with 
that in the towns. The countryman 
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knows this, and it is the widening 
of the-gulf year by year that makes 
him unsettled and dissatisfied, 
yearning to get away if he can, or 
at least determined that his children 
shall. In all the talk of improve- 
ments in the lives of ordinary 
people that is heard today the. 
emphasis seems to him to be all on 
the towns and the town dweller; he 
has little faith that the new marvels 
to be read about will become avail- 
able in the country, at least in his 
lifetime. And yet the rural worker 
is as essential to agriculture-as the 
coal miner is to coal mining. It is 
somewhat ironic that the two indus- 
tries most vital to’ our’ future 
national prosperity should both be 
faced with decay because of the un- 
willingness of workers to serve in 
them. The basic reasons in the two 
cases are not so far apart as might 
appear, as anyone who knows the 
mining villages will testify. 

This is not to suggest that agri- 
culture is to be compared with 
mining so far as danger and bad 
occupational conditions are con-~* 
cerned. The similarity lies in the 
fact that in both mining and agri- 
cultural communities there is a ten- 
dency to isolation from the general 
stream of life, to a sense of being 
a forgotten and unappreciated part 
of the: population. The mining 
towns and villages have recently 
been described as ‘‘communities of 
old and of dying men, without hope 
for, or belief in, the future. > Tf this 
is a true picture, the description 
could be applied, with necessary 
reservations, to many country 
villages today. Rejuvenation will 
surely ‘come, but not till the young 
people remain on the land ‘and are 
available to take their part in com- 
munal life in the village, arid’ not 
until there is also an’ infusion of 
néw blood info the countryside’ from 

e over-swollen towns. When this 
happens, and not until, ‘our, future 
food supplies ‘will be secure. 

_ (To be concluded in Pate, 
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After Many Days 


A NOTE ON NEW ZEALAND TO-DAY 


H. P. FOWLER 


Port ‘Nicholson seemed small ` 


_and confined, and never before had 
I noticed so many green-roofed 
houses as reared from Wellington's 
fortlike terrain. A once familiar 
voice sounded strange and the ‘flat 
New ‘Zealand vowel sounds fell dry 
upon an ear accustomed to the 
diverse dialects of the British Isles. 

The landscape had not changed: 
the ‘stereotyped layout of the 
country townships; the wastes of 
gorse. upon the shingly river beds 
of Canterbury; the oft-remembered 
cabbage trees, now sprouting into 
blossom; and, best of all, cows 
with covers on them—New Zealand 
cow blankets I had seen them 
called in British farming papers. It 
was September. Snow sparkled on 
the steep flanks of the Southern 
Alps, and the lowland plains dipped 
green before the onslaught of, 
spring. These were instantaneous 
impressions: for more than a year 
I have been trying to compare the 
community I re-entered with the 
British community which for nine 
years had housed and fascinated 
me. 

One fact is basic. The stuff of 

‘Britain’s historical situation is the 
stuff of our own. The'urge which 
inspired the Reform Bills, the 
Chartist Petitions, and even the 

Tolpuddle Martyrs, radiated to 
these colonies as surely as the 
toiling crofters and the landless 

labourers who formed the ‘‘old 
communities in new places.” The 
pattern of social and economie 
development which New Zealand 
has traced grew from these begin- 
nings, and the perfectionist nos- 

talgia which gilds the immigrant’s 
dream of home has inspired a cons- 

cious determination to build here a 
“better Britain of the South.” 

Nostalgia is the kev to much of 
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our development. The early British 
settlers were conscious colonists of 
the best type, seeking wider oppor- 
tunities for themselves and their 
children. Their trials and vicissi- 
tudes lay before and not behind 
them, and although many were men 
and women of exceptional strength 
of character and vision, their early 
experiences were often such as 
to make mid-nineteenth century 
Britain seem .a satisfying and 
secure abode. © But whatever 
troubles beset the settlers, their 
adventure was an experience 
shared; they shared also a 
treasured memory of “Home.” As 


the years passed few of the settlers 


desired to return to the Old 
Country to live— their community 
of experience was too real for that; 
but those who could do so paid 
return visits- in their later years, 
while those who could not strove to 
enable their children to journey in 
their stead. This attitude has con- 
tinued and intensified. The New 
Zealander has a real affection for 
the Motherland and hopes to go 
“Home” some day; he has too a 
conscious pride in the achievements 
of the Early Settlers and in the 
community they established. 

It is natural, therefore, for the 
New Zealander to be a fervent 
Imperialist. He questions the 
British Empire as little as he: ques- 
tions the Solar System, and his 
assimilation of British ways goes 
far beyond formalistic convenience. 
His customs tariff incorporates a 
definite “préference for British 
goods. Jt is common for shoppers 
to ‘‘buy British’? even when price 
favoursAmiérican or Australian 
products. Local bodies have, on 
occasions, encountered strong criti- 
cism for accepting (say) an Ameri- 


_ ese 


can tender as against a higher 
British one. : 

In more frivolous and less cons- 
cious ways too we show our com- 
munity with British customs and 
ideas. Santa Claus invariably arrives 
for our midsummer festival clad 
in his fur-lined robes, Perspiring 
assistants decorate shop windows 
with imitation snow, while sun- 
bathing holiday-makers exchange 
Christmas cards of the traditional 
wintry pattern. 

For all its partiality for things 
_ British, our community is by no 
means unaware that charity begins 
at home. There is too the pressure 
of real or threatened unemployment 
to consolidate the demand for New 
Zealand-made goods and to stimu- 
late a wider range of local manu- 
facture. Non-economic considera- 
tions also weigh. Our statesmen 
from Richard Seddon onwards have 
hawked the ‘‘God’s Own Country” 
complex assiduously; visitors have 


paid us compliments, and in peace. 


and war the New Zealander has 
found that he can usually hold his 
own with the products of Any- 
where-else. All of these things 
operate to develop a national ethos. 

Perhaps it is too soon to estimate 
the effects of recent war-experience, 
but it may be expected to 
strengthen nascent nationalism. A 
very large proportion of the 
Dominion’s young men served 
overseas, and the greater’ part of 
the force fought in Europe. Our 
generation of war-travellers has 
seen the Old World—seen the Old 
World at its worst, ‘and’ seen it 
with slightly homesick eyes and 
amid the discomforts of an arduous 
campaign. The office of serving 
soldier in an occupying army is not 
an ideal observation post and from 
itt the treasures of Rome or 
Florence are apt to appear as rem- 
nants of a decaying society. ` 

In Australia the threat of Japan- 
invasion had developed a 
national consciousness, not only of 
British inability to defend Austra- 
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lian waters, but also of the dangers 
inherent in small populations and 
wide open spaces. But at the crisis 
New Zealand did not react as 
vigorously as did her neighbour. 
Whereas Australian awareness is 
now bearing fruit in a welcoming 
immigration policy, there has been 
no such step here, nor even any 
general realisation that such a 
policy is necessary or advisable. 
The New Zealander—particularly 
the soldier returning from the war 
—would not contest that Europe is 
overcrowded, but he is more im- 
pressed by the need’ to surpass 
European conditions than to imitate 
them. Determined to maintain high 
living standards, he would be sus- 
picious of any move which, on the 
face of it, seemed to invite more 
compétitors for his job. 

So it may be said that New 
Zealand has given her heart to two 
suitors. As long as our national 
economy is complementary to that 
of Britain there is room for us to 
indulge our Imperial amour and 
also to gratify our Nationalist 
yearnings. In the past this has been 
possible enough, although the 
present Government’s acceptance of 
import restriction and a previous 
Government’s action in ‘‘pegging’” 
the exchange rate, considerably 
reduced the area of manceuvra- 
bility. That this shrinkage will con- 
tinue seems inevitable: Britain 
already faces a demand for capital 
goods while we extend our manu- 
facturing capacity. Nevertheless we 
lack iron and we lack population, 
so that’ the economic conflict 
between our two countries is not 
likely to arise as quickly. or be as 
acute, as between Britain and 
Canada and Britain and Australia. 
Aoatearoa still enjoys her two 
lovers; she may not have to choosé. 

In so far “as the conflict has 
already arisen; however, it’ is’ well 
illustrated by the strong désire to 
send more food to Britain on the 
one hand, and the niggardly éfforts 
that are being made to do so. on the 
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other. A voluntary scheme whereby 
more food may be made available 
has just been launched (somewhat 
belatedly), but most people realise 
that this is mere cheeseparing and 
that any serious attempt to alle- 
viate starvation elsewhere must rest 
upon increased production rather 
than upon reduced consumption. 
But a journey through New Zea- 
land reveals the same neglect of 
farmlands as characterised rural 
Britain in the between-war period— 
and this is true not only of first- 
class land but also of the poorer 
country which comprises 75 per 
cent of our acreage. The whole 
problem of increased food production 
is bound up with the wider issue of 
restoring rural areas. Since national 
policy ‘is to develop ‘‘secondary”’ 
(i.e., urban) industry, the desire of 
all sections to contribute more food 
for Britain is frustrated. While 
many are disappointed at the Domi- 
nion’s' failure to increase primary 
production, they would themselves 
reject the steps which would have 
to be taken to achieve it. 

In view of the powerful influence 
that “Home” has exercised over 
our community it is at first sight 
paradoxical that we have accepted 
State. activity much more com- 
pletely than Britain has done. The 
explanation is simple. New Zealand 
was colonised by men and women 
richer in faith than in capital, so 
that the work of development had 
to be financed by overseas capital 
loaned to the Government, the only 
borrower’ acceptable to the lenders. 
Thus while older communities were 
using accumulations of private 
capital. State capitalism was being 
established here. This is a condition 
which tends to perpetuate itself 
unless there is a rapid and substan- 
tidl increase in both wealth and 
L population: to offset it. Dr. W. B. 
Sutch (The Ouest for Security in 
New Zealand)’ quotes a former 
Governor-General as saying that 
the Dominion had an overhead 
expenditure in public works for five 
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times its population. Without doubt 
this discrepancy has widened since 
Lord Bledisloe made this computa- 
tion some twelve years ago. Our 
population increases but slowly, 
and even that slow rate is barely 
maintained. This restricts the enter- 
prises that can be undertaken with 
reasonable expectations of profit; 
while the taxation which public 
expenditure entails is an effective 
deterrent to the private accumula- 
tion of capital. 

Thus New Zealanders have 
come to’ accept State initiative , 
readily enough, and to this is due 
much of the Dominion’s notable 
achievement. Inevitably in a small 
community, however, it has also 
produced a somewhat inflexible 
educational system, and with it, a 
disquieting uniformity of outlook 
and experience. The best intelli- 
gences tend to rebel and many of 
the best graduates are drawn 
abroad to greater centres of popu- 
lation and learning, and once there, 
become attracted by the complexi- 
ties of a metropolis. This tendency, 
it may be said, it not confined to 
New Zealand. The drift London- 
wards, which has drained the pro- 
vinces of so many of their best 
young men and women, ‘is paral- 
leled by the drift from the smaller 
members of the British Common- 
wealth to Britain. As against this 
it has been stated recently that 
some of those who have achieved 
distinction abroad are’ now anxious 
to return to the Dominion and are 
seeking suitable openings here. 
Except in limited fields. however, 
New Zealand cannot offer oppor- 
tunities to the highly-specialised 
worker comparable to those obtain- 
able in Britain. It is a safe obser- 


‘vation that if this drift from our 


Universities is halted: it will be 
done by giving greater considera- 
tion to non-economic and non- 
technical factors. 

Circumstances consoire to give . 
New Zealand a good Press. The 
readiness of her young men to fight 


in Europe’s wars ts perhaps ex- 
plained by their nostalgic and 
imperialistic upbringing, but this 
willingness to serve makes a dis- 


tinct impression upon the inhabi-. 


tants of Britain, who are themselves 
less suffused by Imperial pride and 
for whom a journey to war across 
the English Channel is uninviting 
compared with the New Zealander’s 
voyage half way round the world. 
Secondly New Zealand has made a 
contribution in the search for social 
security and, since this is the quest 
of all men these days, it is natural 
that the Dominion’s efforts should 


now be receiving some examination . 


and imitation. Incidentally, the 
history of New Zealand impresses 
the student by the hardships which 
the settlers endured and the devas- 
tating effect of world depression 
upon this economically unbalanced, 
exporting community. Our com- 
paratively enlightened legislation is 
due to this background —and un- 
fortunately, not to superior quali- 
ties of humanitarianism as seems 
to be imagined by some publicists. 
However, it is the achievement 
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rather than the reasons for it that 
are most widely acknowledged and 
_the plaudits of those who know 
very little about us encourage us to 
develop a dangerously good conceit 
of ourselves. 

John Bull,.it has seemed to me, 
has never quite recovered from the 
shock of being loved by his distant 
(and somewhat promiscuous) off- 
spring. British people do not 
always realise that our contacts 
with them are usually too fleeting 
for us to capture the more subtle 
generatives of British sanity, while 
the happy myth of ‘‘delectable New 
Zealand” which abounds in Britain 
tends to portray us as dwellers in: 
a Pacific cloud-cuckoo land. Per- 
haps this letter will indicate some 
of our perplexities. Whatever 
splendours a rising Pacific sun may 
have in store for us, we are, for 
the present : anyway, a small, 
remote community, restricted alike 
by the uniformity of our experience 
and the similarity of our inheri- 
tance. The Oid World may yet be 
called to redress the balance of the 
new. . poe me \ 


Sonnet 

ARTHUR J. BULL 
Alas, I shall not shuffle in the sand 
Of Barbary, or play my tromboné, woe ` 
Is me, in any place but Pimlico, 
And I must pine in Putney’s pleasant land. 
My life and lines:are resolutely planned, 
Blue-printed, and rebellion is no go; 


Besides, each Empire has the same old show, 
And there are petrol-pumps in Samarcand. 


There is one place I’d visit—it is 0 

Far back, beyond the torn-off. calendar, 

A thousand nights and days—and..there is none 
Can turn the key of time, and: let me pass, 
Where grew astonishing that withered grass, 
None show me now the shining of that sun! 
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The Cornfield 


MURIEL GRAINGER 


See, the high harvest has begun! 
The swallows scythe the sky, 
Tracing arcs on the sun. 

Like winnowed grain, 
Tomorrow’s air 

May strangely bear 

The rain. 


But today the cornfield’ steeps in the heat, 

And the white butterflies 

Dance above it, to the measure of their seeking. 
There is a sudden scatter of small birds— 

Only the corn is still, 

Sculptured out of stone, . 
And the stacks, swooning in one another’s arms, 
Are embossed on their own shadows, 

As though a craftsman carved them on a tomb. 
The. sorrel. burns darkly on the field’s borders, 
And a lark hovers as though a magnet drew him. 
Sometimes the wheat is ‘fuid, swirled as if by water, 
Or moved by a single motion of the wind 

As van Gogh saw it, peering through the stalks. 
But now it is stone, and timeless, 

Fertilizing a Neolithic plain, 

Thriving beside the Nile, to fill 

A Pharaoh’s granary ; 

Haunting young Joseph’s dream, 

Or growing for Boaz, outside Bethlehem. 

Now it is stone, and timeless— 

It is the wheat for which the starving wait, 

As Demeter waited for Persephone. 

It is tomorrow’s bread, as well as yesterday's. 


Gabriel should have carried corn, that day 

He came with lilies to the village maid, 
Because her-body was to be the husk 

That housed and hid the grain that had to fall 
Into the ground and die—the Bread of Life, 
Broken to feed and fill the hearts of men. 


Christmas 1943 


MARIJORIE GILCRIST 


All day we felt the sky 
unploughed by machines, 

all night we knew a city 
relaxed and unchastised ; 

we raised somnambulist eyes 
to the heartstone of a star. 
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(Yet, the hawk still blunts the air 

with a Cossack wing, 

shadowing nest and lair 

of the crouching thing. 

Muscle and nerve pucker with fear 

to the intercessions of mouse and hare). 


All day, the birds swarm lightly 

and the whirry of wet wings 

drops to a single silence 

upon a solitary tree. 

All day, across the earth of iron 
white winds jettison snow, 

but the Lazarus spear of purple orchid 
stirs where the faint anemone lies 
panting beneath the snow. 


(This is the time of the star in man, 

when Mary bore down in the hay s 

and the bitter wrack of the womb began 

till small and wrinkled and red He lay. 

This is the time of the Star in man, 5 
of Thomas to steel and Stephen to stone, 

when the male blood of the Innocents ran, 

to the beat of the feet of the Kings of Cologne). 


Today, upon the -wagon-boards 
chance wheat parries the air 

with a prodigal blade. 

Upon this certain death the grain - 
pipes out its skirl of green, 

and children burn their fingertips 
at knotted string in hot delight, 
the siren no more than a memory 
at the root of the Christmas tree. 


(Yet, impeccable is the gin 

biting down to the bone, 

nor by the whining shuffle 

of unweaned cubs or vixen’s moan 
is the pogrom of pain overthrown). 


Today, we stake uneasy vows 
in the cool wake of the Star 

as it coasts above the slaughter, 
and seek to germinate the heart’ 
in young eyes, ardent aè moths 
about the dance of candles, 

in the waveloaf on the water. 
But, if to some the voices come 
compelling the midnight hour 
of terror, of love, of sorrow; 
the spirit cries out to forswear 
as the sky opens like a flower 
upon the morning air, 

and earth, to men, is fair © 

until tomorrow. 
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‘In Memory of William Hurson 


(Died, a prisoner of war, in the Dutch East Indtes) 
MICHAEL McLAVERTY 


Last time I saw him at the sea he loved 
Where on the sands of a summer day 

He lay browned and bronzed, and toyed. 
With showery grains of glinting sand 

That fingering fell from handsome hand 

To mould a child’s model mountainy land— 
Like thoughts they were that followed fast: 
Of miming murmuring children in a school 
And he in rule: ‘‘Thatus all I ask 

When I return,” he said, : 
And raised his head to mark a gull. : 
Arc ọn the wing and swing and glide j 

To the thinning thin-lipped tide. 

Fhen he rose and dusted hands and swung his arms 

And ran to where the gull with lifted 

Wet-webbed feet threads the bright-spread air. 

I watched him make the sign of Christ on head 

And breast, and then with zest sudge 

The sea that combed his body as a wind a tree, 

And toss his head and sideways turn, and crawl and trudge— 
The gleaming coulter of his hand ploughing the meadow of the sea 
And scattering wide the weightless foam 
That lined the wedging furrows’ loam. 


‘And now he’s dead: “Died without priest,” ’tis sighed, 
And as I walk these banks he loved in Spring 
I pray for him. I see the peewit’s eggs that he sought out 
Bend over and fist his moisted breath 
or fear the bird forsake her unhatched young). 
Nearby, the sea that fused our mutual memory, 
Shoulders and shrugs and hoists and heaves 
Against the eaves of ragged rocks 
That shelter well the sea-birds’ scattered flocks. 
Ah! how he must have watched the unkind tropic sun 
Strike monstrance from the run of waves 
That rose like newly-mounded graves, 
Or, at evening, saw the rising breath ' 
From damp rice fields—and yearn for home: 
For the saddles of Mourhe mounted with mist 
- And huddling to the coast. 


In Summer—on the sunny sands once more 

Bathers browned and bronzed throng the shore, 

And as I see their fresh-cut wounds on flesh of sea , 
My mind is mapped with gaps of raw-edged vacancy. 
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A Year After 


J. G. BRAINE 
A hot Saturday afternoon: the 


swimming pool is crowded. Rows: 


of cars glitter in the sunshine. A 
party—man, woman, child—are 
sitting on a motoring-rug drinking 
tea trom vacuum flasks and listen- 
ing to Bing Crosby on their port- 
abie gramophone. A young man is 
trying to scrape acquaintance with 
a plump blonde who is wearing a 
two-piece bathing suit. For a split 
second, the brief climax of the 
swallow dive, 
belong, to stay, effortless, a bird, 
in the air. Girls lie on the grassy 
banks of the pool, lazy in the sun- 
shine. Children play noisily in the 
shallow end. A middle-aged man is 


swimming the length of the pool, 
very seriously, using an old- 
fashioned AETR. The heat 


is tightening its grip, and the trees 
around the pool are beginning to 
dance in the haze. 

I promised myself this, Laurence 
thought, and now I’ve “got it. 
Queer what something perfectly 
ordinary could mean to you: 
war had been, at certain times, one 
vast nostalgia made up of a 
thousand small longings, and every- 
thing else—khaki, -bugles, death, 
pain and the eternal sound of guns— 
was outside the mind, unimportant, 
unreal. Before the war he\ and 
Douglas and Jack used to come 
here a lot;. there were generally 
_ some girls with them too, but he 
couldn’t remember their names; it 
was all so long ago, once in 
another world. Thinking how long 
ago it was, he felt vaguely 
unhappy, and lonely. Pity they 
.didn’t get demobbed so soon as 
me. There was something else 


missing, he realized. Everything 


was exactly the same at first sight: 
the clock had stopped at a certain 
hour, the clock had started again. 
But there was no one here he 
knew, and he felt out of everything 


a man seems to: 


the > 


+. 1946. 


) 


somehow, as if there was a place 
called Before the War and he could 
never belong anywhere else. 

. He yawned, and stretched hün a 
self out on the grass, its -blades 
tickling his naked back. He was a 
tall young man with dark hair and 
tired eyes, and his: features were 
set. in the deliberately hard, un- 
caring expression of the ex-soldier. 
- His jacket lay beside him; he 
took a pair of sun glasses and a 
cigarette case and lighter from the 
pockets and put em on the 

` ground. Putting the jacket under- 
neath his head, he settled himself 
more comfortably. The sun was 
very strong now, and he put on his 
sun glasses. The jacket was warm 
and rough to the ‘cheek; its smell 
of peat made him remember dimly, 
half-dreamingly, a girl he used to, 
know. He would have been about’ 
nineteen then; she had a tweed 
coat with the same smell of violets ; 
‘she said she’d spilt some scent on 
it, she was in such a hurry to meet 
him that night. Didn’t he say he 
loved her, or something like that? 
But definitely there had been that 
rough cloth against his cheek and 
the smell of peat and the cloying 
sweetness of violets. He lit a 
cigarette and watched the smoke, 
-tinted through his sun glasses, 
spiral upwards. She’ got married— 
or was she killed in the blitz? It 
was all so long ago, so long ago, 
so long ago; he drifted off into 
sleep, his cigarette falling from his 
hand. 

He awoke, his mouth dry and his 
body stiff and cramped. He yawned, 
and suddenly shivered in the sun. 
He took off his sun glasses and 
blinked a little in the glare of sun- 
light. Looking at his wrist watch, 
he saw it was nearly tea-time. We - 
used to get strawberries and cream 
at the little farmhouse down the 
road. Douglas was laughing one 
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day and he did the nose-trick with 
a cup of tea. There was a girl there 
he was trying to get off with, and 
the sight of him with tea running 
down his face really helped. te. 
break the ice. I suppose they like 
to©see men lose their dignity, it 
brings out the maternal instinct. . 

He lit a cigarette: PIl go when 
I finish this. He yawned, again. 
Shouldn’t stay so long in the sun. 
But I should be used to it by now. 
He remembered the heaviness of 
his rifle sand” equipment after ten 
miles under the African sun. All 
over now. His eyes fixed them- 
selves on a young girl wearing a 
green, backless costume and a 
silver swimming cap. She took off 
her cap and shook out ‘her yellow 
hair. The white body, the green 
costume, the glittering yellow hair, 
united into symphony, back- 
grounded by blue water, grass, 
trees. A gramophone played from 
under the trees: I’m running wild, 
going gay. . . . That’s an old one; 
Jack’s collection of records he was 
so proud of; he bought that record 
for something on the other side. 

All so long ago, once in 
another world... 

A girl came over and sat down 
beside him. She was slim and cool 
in a crisp blue linen frock and 
sandals. The waves in her brown 
hair were still a little flattened from 
wearing her swimming cap. She 
pulled a cigarette from her pocket. 

“Can I have a light, please?” 

Her voice was a little husky 
and her accent carelessly correct, 
- making him think of the expen- 
sively easy-fitting tweed “jackets 
Jack used to wear. Her face was 
vaguely familiar, but. he couldn’t 
think of her name or where he’d 
met ,her-——perhaps he’d only met 
her in a ’bus or something like that: 
one knows lots of people by sight’ 
but never by name. As he held he 
lighter to hér-vigarette he “noticed 
that a strand of hair was out of 
place and straying across her fore- 
head; that, and an atmosphere of 
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freshness about her—clean flesh, 
newly-laundered, crisp lineh—gave 
him a curious sense of intimacy: 
like meeting a cousin for the first 
time: we see, in a stranger’s face, 
familiar features, and hear, in a 
stranger’s voice, familiar intona- 
tions. f 

“Haven't I met you somewhere 
before?’’ she asked, her voice a 
little nervous and self-conscious, as 
if to say, ‘I really have met you 
somewhere before, I’m not just 
trying to pick you up.’ 

He looked. at her again. She 
smiled, a little shyly. i 

“I do remember your face,” he 
said, “but not your name. I’ve 
been out of England three years 
now. Laurence Adams is . the 
name.” 

“Joan Ingleby,’ she said, more 
happily. “We met at the Rag 
Dance. Before the war.” ` 

“I remember now.” Memories 
were clicking into place: the 
crowded half the electric fans 
working overtime, most of the 
girls either with flushed. faces or 
white, tired ones; you were the 
only one there who looked cool; 
Harry Ingleby—of course, that’s 
it, we were introduced by her 
brother. Poor Harry. He remem- 
bered someone telling him of his 
death in 1940 in a flying accident. 
His parents had asked for the 
body, but the authorities wouldn’t 
give it them. A long time ago, a 
long time ago. ; 

“Of course I remember,’ he 
added, speaking very carefully, 
“Harry introduced us. . . I was 
very sorry to hear about it, by the 
way.” It, What a big little word. 

“Yes,” she said, ‘‘poor Harry.”’ 

There was an awkward silence. 
He broke it by rising suddenly. 

“Im just going to have a last 
swim. Mind looking after my coat? 
We could have tea somewhere, 
perhaps?” 

“Pd Jove to.” 

He turned and ran down to the 
pool. The water looked green and 


i 


_ cold. A cloud passed across the sun 
and he shivered. Not in the sun 
anyway, he thought. There’s a 


breeze rising too. He heard the: 


drone of “an aeroplane overhead. 
For a moment nerves still cowering 
under dive-bombers nearly pulled 
him down into cover. Fool. It’s all 
over. Self-consciously almost, he 
refused even to look up. 

His eyes fixed themselves on the 
blonde in the green bathing 
costume. 
where he had first seen her. Her 
right hand was fidgeting with 
- her shoulder-strap. Suddenly she 
pulled her costume off. A second- 
long silence hit the place, then a 
buzz of voices. He turned to the 
mar next to him. 

“Either she’s mad, or adver- 
tising a floor show,” he said in a 
determinedly casual voice. ‘‘Lovely 
figure, hasn’t she?” . 

The man did not answer. 
His thin, flat-chested sedentary 
worker’s body was set rigidly as if 
at attention. His eyes turned 
blankly on Laurence. Suddenly 
they blazed and he leapt at 
Laurence, his fist coming up into 
a right uppercut. Laurence was on 
. the edge of the pool and was 
knocked backwards into it; as he 


hit-the bottom he felt the other’s 


hands at his throat; he drove his 
knee up between the other’s legs, 
and felt the hands relax; he shot 
up to the surface and grabbed the 
rail on the side, gasping for air. 
The bastard didn’t even give me 
chance to take breath. i 

The man who had tried to kill 
him was clutching the side nearby ; 
moaning, his face sick with’ pain. 

“Are you all right?” He saw 
Joan Ingleby at the edge of the 


pool. 

“Fine,’’ he said. “You should 
-see the other fellow.” ` 

She saw the other: in betwėen 


moans he was trying. very pain- 
fully and noisily, to be sick. She 
looked awav. horrified. 

“Why—’”’ 


She was still standing. 
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“I don’t know,” said Laurence . 
as she helped him out of the water, 
“‘maybe he just didn’t like my face. 
The ba—, the blighter, I mean, 
went absolutely mad. Don’t let’s 
worry about him, let’s just get out 
of here.” 

They ran to the car. He dried 
himself hurriedly and changed 
under cover of a mackintosh. 
Suddenly he realized—everything 
having happened so quickly that 
there had been no time even: to 
think—that the crowd they had run 
through had asked no questions, 
had not even seemed to notice what 
had happened. Like in a dream, he 
thought. 

He looked at the pool. The naked 
girl still stood by the trees, an aloof 
statue. The buzz of voices died 
down toʻa murmur and then a 
second’s dead silence. Laurence put 
his hand to a sweating forehead. 
He jumped into the car beside Joan 
and started the engine; as if 
released by the sound, an animal 
roar broke from the crowd. A 
young woman ran up and jumped 
on the running-board as the car 
‘moved forward, her long nails 

` clawing at his face. He felt a sharp 
pain down his cheek as the nails 
drew blood. He pushed her face 
away with the full force of his 
right arm and she fell backwards. 
as the car_gathered speed. 

He glanced’ back “at the pool. 
Everyone was fighting. In the split 
second before he turned his eyes 
back to the road he had time to 
notice—with a curious sense of un- 
reality, a mad camera—details: a 
man going down screaming before 


- a bunch of women, a white-haired’ 


man, hit by.a younger one, falling 
back against a tree, his face run- 
ning with blood. . 

Joan was sitting bolt upright, her 
hands clutching the dashboard. 
Her eyes were wide with fear, | 

“They've all gone -mad,’’ she 
was saying over and over again 
to herself, ‘“‘thev’se all gone 
mad... ."* . 
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Farming Story 


HENRY WILLIAMSON 


A bearded artist settled in a 
corner of the field and with easel 
before him and old canvas {for he 
could not buy new) began to paint 
the traditional scene of horses and 
tumbrils, the long lines of corn in 
shock, the clattering rusty horse- 
rake, the stack rising by the hedge, 
the pale blue sky and the distant 
sea with its white broken lines of 
waves on the sandy bar, the 
massed dark foliage of the syca- 
mores and beeches of the carr by 
the river, the pale green meadows 
between wood and cornfield. After 
a while he lit a big curved pipe and 
settled himself to an enjoyable 
afternoon in shadow, painting a 
grand English scene—‘‘Harvest in 
East Anglia.” 

He watched one slow tumbril 
going laden to the stack, and 
another returning empty to the lines 
of shocks. He heard the shrill 
repeated cry of the child leading 
the horse of the empty tumbril as 
it moved on down the line 
with slowly increasing burden—the 
warning cry of Hold ye! The 
child’s shrill Norfolk voice, product 
of clear fine air and shrill east 
wind, was of the quality of the 
gull’s cry as the bird seemingly 
elbowed whitely through the in- 
verted blue of the sky. What could 
be more peaceful, more natural? 
Despite wars and urban strife, the 
traditional life of Old England was 
carried on: witness that child cry- 
ing Hold yel-to the loader on top 
of the wain—a cry that had echoed 
from innumerable harvests down 
through the centuries. The artist 
felt that, despite the croakers and 
cranks who were always prophesy- 
ing doom, England was sound at the 
heart—sound on its broad acres 
and in its little snuggling villages. 

The artist painted what he saw 
and felt. He was a successful artist, 
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_glad for the soldiers’ 


and when his completed picture 
hung eventually on the wall of 
some quiet London gallery, it 
would bring simple truth to many 
an urban contemplator. Wars come 
and wars pass, but the plow turns 
the old earth patiently, the corn 
grows and is harvested at the 
“crown of the year.” A fine phrase, 
thought the artist, thinking of a 
title for his picture—The Crown of 
the Year. Let others paint the sur- 
realistic effect of life beside the 
Lots Road Power Station, or the 
toad-like mottle of the bombers’ 
wings overshadowing the tiny men 
loading bombs and belts of cannon- 
shells. A sentimentalist, was he? . 
The surrealistic school would pass, 
but this Old English scene would 
never pass. How fortunate was the 
farmer! What a serene mind he 
must have, so strangely misinter- 
preted as unimaginative by townee 
critics | 

The unimaginative farmer saw 


. another scene. He knew how slow 


and wasteful was his harvest. 
There was too long an interval 
between the departure of an empty 
cart from the stack and the arrival 
of the next half-load. What was 
this harvest costing in labour? He 
saw three men in khaki ineffec- 
tually trying to pitch sheaves to 
two loaders on one tumbril. Five 
men to half-load one tumbril! The 
correct number should have been 
two; one man to pitch, another 
man to load. But with the labour 
shortage, the farmer was only too 
help. They 
were willing and did their best; but 
five men ‘to one tumbril! Almost 
the farmer would have welcomed, 
not the fanciful artist, but a comic . 
draughtsman like Heath Robinson 

‘ one or two ‘soldiers being 
pitched up with the sheaves, to dis- 
entangle themselves later as they 


progressed up the elevator. 
that elevator ! 

It was a good elevator, but the 
power to turn its endless band 
came from the only engine he 
possessed—inside a concrete mixer 
fitted with pulley. The concrete 
mixer weighed nearly a ton, and 
was a job to haul into position. It 
had to be lugged and shoved and 
placed just right, else its pulley fell 
off; and when that happened, it 
had to be lugged out again, and 
the cotter-pin sought among the 
stubble. That often wasted half-an- 
hour—the whole team idle. To re- 
start it the belt had to be pulled by 
hand, and the flywheel weighed 
over a hundredweight. The farmer 
had had a spare pin made, but the 
blanketty men had lost it. Whereas 
over the way a new red combine 
harvester was travelling round a 
rectangle of barley, cutting and 
threshing as it went. All done. in 
one operation! True; a swathe of 
straw was left behind on the 
stubble, probably to be burned 
(what a waste of humus), but in a 
few days that farmer would have 
finished his harvest, threshing and 
all. ‘‘Threshed out, cashed out’’— 
the old contented Norfolk farmer’s 
saying—all the corn’ threshed and 
Sold, and good monev in the bank 
—no more worry. His fortunate 
neighbour would finish his harvest 
that night, probably. 

Whereas our farmer would be 
worrying about someone, to thatch 
his stacks; then about getting the 
tackle to come to thresh them, and 


Ah, 


_the getting-together of a team of ` 


twelve. He dreaded threshing. On 
his farm it meant a stack trodden by 
numerous amateur army boots, no- 
body to heave the 2-cwt. sacks of 
grain into the tumbril until all was 
finished. Then the corn had to be 
shot in the barn, sold by sample, 
and later on weighed and resacked, 
lifted again, and set on a lorry. All 
cost money. Instead of finishing a 
day’s threshing by 2 p.m. or 3 p.m. 
at latest, it was usually nearer 6 
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p-m. before his day’s threshing 
was done. The men grumbled; and 
the farmer felt that he would never 
be able to get things done properly. 
So, resenting the artist’s enthu- 
siasm tor an Old English scene, the 
farmer dumpiy looked towards the 
distant combine harvester, wishing 
vainly that he’ had” one—but the 
War Agricultural Committee had 
rejected his application for one for 
two years now. The farmer’s son, 
too, was fed-up with the old- 
fashioned methods on the farm; 
and instead of feeling that ‘there 
were two of them sharing circum- 
stance, the farmer was lonely, and 
beginning to feel that circumstance 
was too much for him. Ever since 
his return from the last war, he 
had dreamed of having his own 
farm; and now he had it—but for 
-how long would he be able to hold 
out, now that his boy had said he 
wanted to go off and get a job on. 
a more modern farm? 

The artist was thinkiņg that the 
farmer, despite hìs grumbling, was 
really a fortunate fellow. He even 

-told the farmer so. Let him look at 

the healthy faces of his children, all 
working well in the field, and com- 
pare his lot with the bombed-out, 
pale-faced, eggless, anxious crea- 
tures of the cities! As for the com- 
bine harvester over on the next 
farm, he didn’t think much of it. 
His brewer friends did not like it; 
furnace-dried grain was poor malt- 
ing Krein. Besides, the truly rural . 
Old English scene was spoiled by 
the machine. The machine was too 
much ‘in the nature of the urban 
idiom which the artist had come 
into the harvest field to escape. No 
tractors for him; only horses, tum- 
brils (preferably not on rubber 
tyres) and shrill cries of Hold ye. 
The artist puffed pleasantly at his 
big curved pipe with the dropped 
bowl. “Old England for ever” he 
was chuckling. ‘‘Life is short, art 
is long. I hope it never changes I” 
as he sploshed madder on the 
canvas. 
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‘Tell you what” said the farmer, 
suddenly. ‘‘You ought to sell your 
picture to a millionaire of the City 
of London. But go the whole hog 
while you’re about it. Paint him a 
picture of a pre-war Polish or Hun- 
garian harvest scene where the 
corn is carried home even slower, 
by bullocks, and threshed out on a 
wooden barn floor by wooden flails 
fitted with universal joints made of 
cow-horn; and so cheap because of 
sweated labour that it could be 
bought at eight bob a sack at the 
port in England! That’s what we 
had to compete with before the 
war, when we paid thirty bob a 
week wages and lost money, and 


no one cared a damn! Ask your 
millionaire patrons!” 
The artist thought’ that all 


farmers grumbled; they were never 
satisfied. The farmer thought that 
the artist would learn something if 
he pitched with the long-handled 
fork for an hour or two. Or let him 
lend a hand at threshing time, and 
fill a hundred pulp-bags with 
“‘flights,’’ becoming gradually grey 


with dust in eye, nostril, hair, 
clothes, and ear. Easy money, 
painting a picture, he thought; but 
what did the farmer know of the 
early struggles of the artist, of the 
long hours of apprenticeship as a 
youth at a lithographer’s bench, 
sixty hours a week for twelve shil- 
lings a week, in some dim under- 
ground basement of a back-street? 
Will you put in five figures for 
one tumbril?’’ he inquired, ‘‘two is 
the usual number.” ‘‘Oh,’’ cried 
the artist, ‘‘the number of figures 
don't matter. What I really want 
to get is the colour of the sea and 
sky before they change. What a 
lucky chap you are, to be living 
here all the year, in this marvellous 
clear air. How would- you like to 


- be mewed up in a city most of your 


life?” Just then a horsefly bit him, 
and the long pipe dropped out of 
his mouth. 

 ““Humph,’’ grunted the farmer, 
going away to the stack, for the 
elevator had stopped. and he knew 
that the pulley had come off the 
blanketty ‘concrete mixer once 
more. 


REVIEWS 


Bottle’s Path . 
T. F. Powys. Chatto, 8s. 6d. 


It is more than a decade since 
Mr. Powys last published a collec- 
tion of stories, and fifteen years 
since Unclay, his last’ novel, 
appeared. Only three of the eleven 
stories in the present volume have 
never been published before; the 
remainder have appéared in limited 
editions or periodicals. 
Mr. Powys is not consistently at 
his best in this volume. The longest 
story, for instance (When Thou 
Wast Naked), misses the status of 
allegory and fails as fable. It ends 
‘abruptly, as though Mr. Powys had 
intended it to be a full-length novel 
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and tired of his theme half-way 
through; and one is not quite sure 
what the moral is intended to be— 
unless it,be so obvious that one 
must wonder why he’ took the 
trouble to clothe it in a narrative 
of sixty pages. But I must hasten 
to add that, imperfect though it 
may be in comparison with the 
author’s best, the person of Mr. 
Priddle, who ‘bought a Bible for a 
shilling’ at an auction and there- 
after saw Dorset as ancient Egypt 
and the village strumpets as Aholi- 
bah and Aholah, is as likely to 
endure in the reader’s memory as 
long as Tinker Jar or Mr. Weston. 

Perhaps the most notable stories 
in this collection are The Only 


H 


Penitent and The Better Gift. The 
former is about Mr. Hayhoe, one 
of Powys’s “‘good’’ parsons, who 
is troubled about his flock, and 
wishes to offer them the benefit of 
the sacrament of confession. 


Many a good man would be forced to 
smile if he knew exactly what his neigh- 
bours thought of him, and° certainly 
there were few who knew Mr. Hayhoe 
—with the exception perhaps of Mr. Jar, 
the travelling tinker—who did not con- 
sider him both a fool and a simpleton. 
For one thing, he lived but humbly: that 
is, he never thought of how he dined, 
or dressed, or spoke, having only one 
idea in his life—to love all men. He 
never spoke to any for the purpose of 
teaching them, for God chooses his own 
time for that, but was always ready to 
speak of the most trifling matters, for 
who can tell through what little corners 
the joy of religion may enter the soul? 


Mr. Hayhoe announces to his con- ` 


gregation that he will hear confes- 
sions in his vestry every Sunday 


cfternoon, but after the service at 


which he makes the announcement 
he chances to hear through his 
vestry window the following: 


“ Mr. Hayhoe be a man,” Nelly was 
‘remarking, "though ’e do wear white in 


pulpit, and maybe ’e’d be as kind to a 


girl in a dark lane as any other, and 
so I have half a mind to see what ’e do 
do in vestry—’e be a giver, perhaps.” 

“No,” answered Jenny, ‘‘there be 
nothing to be got out of him, onl 
forgiveness, and that don’t buy no silk 
stockings, so ’tis for they t’others that 
me body be made.” 


Many weeks pass before the first 
penitent appears; and when he 
comes it is not any of the unre- 
generate villagers whom Mr. Hay- 
hoe expected. 


‘Who are you?” asked Mr. Hayhoe, 
whose own voice sounded strange to 
him. 

“I am the Only Penitent,’’ replied 
Jar. 
to you.” 

“Can I give you absolution?” asked 
Mr. Hayhoe, in a low tone. 

“You can,” replied Jar, ‘‘for only by 
the forgiveness of man can I-be saved.” 

“Can that be so?” asked Mr. Hayhoe. 

“He who forgives a sin, loves the 


sinner,” answered Jar. ‘‘By love, all 
is forgiven.” 

“Dare I love you?” asked Mr. 
Hayhoe. 


“I have come to confess my sim 
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Jar bowed his head. 

“I ‘crucified my son,” he said. Mr. 
Hayhoe was silent. ‘‘ "Twas I who 
created every terror in the earth, the 
rack, the plague, all despair, all 
torment. I am the one who rips up the 
“women. with child, every foul rape is 
mine act, all pain and all evil are 
created by me. Can you love me now?” 

Mr. Hayhoe looked through the open 
vestry door, and saw Priscilla (Mrs. 
Hayhoe) still kneeling. 

“You have not told all, he said. 
“You have not spoken of the joy and 
love that a woman can give, you have 
not told of the great peace that you also 
can bestow upon those who desire it. 
You have not told of the joy of the 
young creature whom you lead to the 
dance in the green pastures.” 

“I destroy all men with a sword,” 
said Jar. “I cast them down into the 
pit, they become nothing.”’ i 


“ Hold!” cried Mr. Hayhoe. “ Is 
that last word true?” ý 

‘ Tt is,” answered Jar. 

“ Then, in the name of Man,” said 


Mr. Hayhoe boldly, ‘‘I forgive your sin; 
I pardon and deliver you from all your 
evil; confirm and strengthen you in all 
goodness, and bring you to everlasting 
` death.” we 


The Better Gift; too, is the 
grave. Blurb-writers rush in where 
reviewers fear to tread; and. we are 
told that this story is ‘‘about a 
widower and a prostitute.’’ Nothing 
could do graver violence to the 
minute particularity of Mr. Powys’s 
character-drawing than to describe 
Mr. Nutty as‘ a widower, Jenny 
Honeybun as a prostitute. Mr. 
Nutty, it is true, happens to be- 
come a widower; but the manner 
of his becoming one, and the signi- 
ficance of the incident, and the 
significance of all that follows from 
it, are so closely knit, that Mr. 
Nutty as merely ‘‘a widower’’ be- 
comes ludicrous: Mr. Nutty is 
uniquely and only Mr. Nutty— 
unless he is Mr. Hayhoe and the 
Son ‘of God as well. The better gift 
which he offers to Jenny Honeybun 
is the grave, as Mr. Hayhoe’s 
absolution was the gift of ° ever- 
lasting death, and as Mr. Weston’s 
best wine was the wine that brings 
everlasting oblivion. For the evil, 
for the vast perambulating humbug 
of the acquisitive, the competitive, 
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the lecherous and the successful, 
there is always immortality; but 
for the elect, the beloved of God, 
the greater gift of the grave. 
Powys is fortunate in having 
been born in a part of England 
which, as I think Hardy once 
pointed out, is always last to suc- 
cumb to the encroachment of pro- 
gress and enlightenment. In the 
lanes and village greens of Dorset 
Powys still hears, a century after 
William Barnes, a language that is 
almost_poet. itself. Hence the 
queer atmosphere of his tales: at 
once contemporary and medieval. 
A wine-merchant’s Ford van stops 
outside a village shop, and God 
Himself steps out of the driver’s 
cabin. Mr. Balliboy’s car breaks 
down on a lonely road, and the 
‘stranded passengers are radiant 
with goodness, or (more often), black 
with evil; but never of the grey 
half-tone peculiar to our secular 
day. Terrible and terrifying things 
happen, things of a brutality so 
personal and immediate that we, 
who are used to’ brutality only 
through the impersonal offices of 
the Machine, recoil and want to cry 


Plea for Liberty 


Georges Bernanos. 
Dennis Dobson, 8s. Öd.. 


In these Letters to the o English, 
to the Americans and:to the Euro- 
peans, written during 1940-1, M. 
Bernanos undertakes to interpret 
the national character of France to 
those who have, as he ‘believes, 
been betrayed by his country’s 
capitulation.’ “As long as politi- 
cians and diplomats remain ‘indif- 
ferent to the psychology ‘of nations, 
and ' judge the psychology of 
nations by that of their transitory 
rulers, or by the result’ of the last 
elections,” he writes, ‘‘they will be 
the gulls of adventurers like Hitler, 
who ‘have at-least a crude, intuitive 
sense of this psychology.”’ : 


1gd 


(Frenchman to his 


out that it is not true, that life is 
not like that. But in the final 
reckoning we accept, because Mr. 
Powys’s art compels us to accept 
and because we learn, with each 
successive tale (I don’t-refer speci- 
fically to the present volume but to 
his work in general), that Mr. 
Powys, like Mr. Hayhoe (and like 
Bunyan and Hardy, from both of 
whom he derives), is on the side of 
the angels, is one who believes first 
and foremost that 


The only wisdom we can hope to 
acquire 

Is the wisdom of humility: hymility is 

- endless. 


What Eliot has done in his later 
poems, Powys has done in his 
novels and stories—reinstated: reli- 

ion as a valid subject for art 
Broach God back to a secular 
world. If he has failed to give us 
anything of the multifold particu- 
larity of human experience in that 
secular world, or to hold the mirror 
up for humankind to play Nar- 
cissus, it is because he did not set 
out to do anything of the kind, be- 
cause he preferred to be a voice in 
the wilderness. J- P. HOGAN. 





At any mention of ‘national 
character” the ` cosmopolitan, 
especially if he happens to be a 
Pacifist, is liable to- grow uneasy, 
to announce that the Frenchman, 
the German or the Jew is really 
exactly like anybody else, and go 
on to give excellent historical 
reasons why he is so peculiar. 
Bernanos is too well aware of these 
reasons to be taken in by either 
cosmopolitanism or the Rosenberg- 
Vansittartism © upon which it 
thrives. The spiritual unity of 
Europe to which he looks forward 
will be based upon the: understand- 
ing of diversity. If he has made 
any contribution towards its attain- 
ment, it is because he himself is a 
finger-tips. and 
acutely conscious of the traditions 
to which he is heir. 


The tragedy of France he defines . 


as that of an idealistic people 
ridden since the Revolution by a 
materialistic bourgeoisie. Despite 
every effort of the bourgeois élites 
to impose ‘their money-sodden 
morality upon the nation, the 
masses have preserved their reli- 
gious idealism, and it is their 
loyalty to this that will ensure the 
final overthrow of the Pagan State. 
His insight into the real, still un- 
settled issue of our time, that 
between Christianity and totali- 
tarianism, is what lifts Bernanos’ 
writing, above the level of an ordi- 


nary war-time polemic, and gives ` 


weight to his denunciation of the 
élites. Their worst sin, in his eyes, 
is to have adopted a Christian 
facade, and thereby helped to alien- 
ate the people from the one ideo- 
logy that would not betray their 
instinct of right and wrong—rooted 
as that is in Christianity itself. His 
diatribes against Vichy-Catholicism 
would be unimpressive had he com- 
pounded, like many other Catholics, 
with General Franco’s Spanish 
. Crusade, or were he less suspicious 


Chemicals, mums and e . 
Soil 


Donald Hopkin. 
Faber and Faber, 12s. Gd. 


of thought (we may almost call it 


a crusade) which holds that the use ' 


of ‘chemical fertilizers in agriculture 
not only produces unhealthy crops 
and in the long’ run _impoverishes 
the soil, but ‘is actually inimical to 
the health of ‘the animal and: human 
populations consuming these crops. 
This school, led by Sir Albert 
‘ Howard, advocates 
organic humus-forming manures 
only. Donald Hopkin. shows in his 
book that rightly interpreted the 
facts brought forward by 
“humus school’? to support their 


Wes 


the use’ of > 


‘the | 
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of ‘a Crusade against Nazism 
preached in the approving atmos- 
phere of the States. It might be 
pointed out, however, that when it 
comes to appraising the means for 
overthrowing a paganism which he 
himself has likened to that of ‘the 
Roman Empire under Diocletian, 
he avoids pressing the analogy so 
far as to recall how the early 
Church achieved its object. 

These Letters are written in a 
style refreshingly free from all that 
goes to make up the much-extolled 
virtue of ‘‘malice’’—the sneer and 
snigger that serve the intelligentsia 
in place of laughter or indignation. 
By their hortatory fervour and pic- 
turesque irony they remind one of 
Carlyle’s Latter-Day Pamphlets, 
and indeed their theme is not dis- 
similar. Such a style, highly effec- 
tive for a short distance, sustained 
very far’ becomes long-winded (I 
myself could never get through Les 
Grands Cimetiéres sous la Lune, 
or even The Diary of a Country 
Priest)—but Plea for Liberty fills 
only 136 pages, and many of these 
are memorable. F. A. L. 


ig 


case are either evidence of the mis- 


use of chemical fertilizers or evi- 


dence in support of,the, well known 
‘fact that crops may be successfully 


l grown if fertility is maintained by 
Here is an answer to the school - 


organic .manures alone where the 
use of chemicals only would lead to 
failure in the long run. After he has 
carefully gone into the evidence it- 
‘is clear that in no instance has 4 
logical case been made out against 
the-correct use of a well balanced 
chemical fertilizer‘complemented by 
an adequate supply sof humus- 
forming materials. 

‘Sir Albert Howard and like 
minded authors from Lady Eve 
Balfour down to C. Almer Baker 
maintain their beliefs with vigour 
and fervour. But sound deductive 
logic is lacking. To one who has 

IQ! 
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read several of their books with im- 
patience Donald Hopkin’s methodi- 
cal and logical reply is welcome. 
A quiet pervading humour makes it 
most readable and the ju-jitsu he 
uses to turn some of his opponents’ 
arguments against them is delight- 
ful. He comes down definitely on 
the side of orthodox manuring 
practices and clearly shows that 
both inorganic chemicals: and 
organic manures are necessary to 
maintain the fertility of the nation’s 
soil. At the same time he does not 
belittle the good work done by the 
“humus school’’ in stressing the 
importance of organic manures. 
This had been taken for granted by 
workers at agricultural research 
stations and was in danger of 
inadequate publicity. 

Besides entering into this parti- 
cular controversy on behalf of the 
side which had previously scarcely 
considered that its case needed 
defending, Chemicals, Humus and 
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the Soil is a fine introduction to the 


-science of manuring in which the 


distinct rôles of humus and the 
various types of chemical fertilizers 
in plant nutrition are clearly ex- 
plained. A selection from the mass 
of available statistics copious 
enough to be convincing without . 
being tedious is presented and the 
manner in which the conclusions 
are drawn is persuasive. 
F.J.B. 
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Contributions are invited. If unsuitable they will be 
returned, provided they are accompanied by a stamped 
and addressed envelope. But no responsibility is under- 


taken fer MSS. accepted, nor can payment he 
guaranteed. 
Editor: JOHN MIDDLETON MURRY 


Assistant Editor: J. P. HOGAN 





